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I. TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 


HISTORICAL DEVELOPEMENT IN THE DIFFERENT STATES. 


Compiled from Official Documents. 





CONNECTICUT. 


Tue first of the class of meetings now known as “ Teachers’ Insti- 
tutes,” in Connecticut, was held in Hartford, in the autumn of 1839, un- 
der the invitation and preliminary arrangements of the Secretary of the 
Board of Commissioners of Common Schools. Mr. Barnard was induced 
to make the experiment at his own expense, in order “ to show the prac- 
ticability of making some provision for the better qualification of com- 
mon school teachers, by giving the opportunity to revise and extend 
their knowledge of the studies usually pursued in District Schools, and 
of the best method of school arrangements, instruction, and government, 
under the recitations agd lectures of experienced and well known teach- 
ers and educators.” 

At the session of the Legislature in May of the same year, Mr. Bar- 
nard drew up a Report and Resolution which were adopted by the Joint 
Standing Committee of the Senate and House on Education, and submit- 
ted for the action of the House of Representatives, of which he was a 
member from Hartford. By this resolution the sum of $5,000 was ap- 
propriated to be expended under the direction of the State Board “in 
promoting and securing the qualification of teachers for the common 
schools of Connecticut.” The report of the committee suggested that in 
the mode of expenditure, “the co-operation of counties, towns, and in- 
dividuals should be secured” so as to enlarge the benefits of the appro- 
priation. 

As Chairman of the Committee on the part of the House, Mr. Barnard 
set forth the plan of expenditure which he should recommend to the 
Board in order to make this small sum act in improving the qualifications 
of the largest number of teachers, drawn probably from every town, and 
in the course of three years disseminating through a large majority of 
all the schools of the state the better views and methods of teaching 
gained. As the sum was too small to establish an Institution or School 
exclusively for teachers, and even if it was large enough for that purpose, 
he should advise that a specific sum from the same should be set apart 
for each county, in proportion to the number of teachers in each, and 
that this sum should be expended in the course of three years, substan- 
tially as follows :—The Board should invite proposals from institutions 
and towns in each county, to furnish accommodations for class and gen- 
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eral exercises, as well as board gratuitously, or at reduced prices, for a 
limited period in the spring and autumn; and at the same time invite 
teachers of common schools, and such as proposed to teach, to come to- 
gether at such time and place in the county as should be designated, for 
the purpose of mutually considering and solving, under the guidance of 
those selected to conduct the exercises, the difficulties which each had 
encountered in the elementary studies, or in the organization, classifica- 
tion, instruction, and discipline of schools, arid to receive from experi- 
enced teachers and educators, their views on these topics, as extensively 
as the length of the session should allow. On the other hand, the Board 
should pledge themselves to secure the services of eminent practical 
teachers in the several studies of the common schools, and in the science 
and art of teaching—and also a course of evening lectures, calculated to 
interest and instruct parents and the public generally, which should be 
open and free to all. The time for holding each county meeting and the 
length of the session should be fixed after consulting prominent teachers 
and school officers, who should be invited to assist in all the preliminary 
arrangements, and to attend the sessions. 

As there were many members of the House who had been teachers or 
served as school district and society officers, this explanation of a plan so 
economical, simple, and practical, was perfectly satisfactory, the Report 
was accepted, and the Resolution appropriating the sum recommended, 
was adopted without a dissenting voice. In the Senate, from the want 
of a similar explanation ,the subject was not understood, and the Report 
was referred to the Board of Commissioners to submit to a subsequent 
Legislature a plan of operation in detail. 

What the Legislature refused to do, the Secretary undertook to do 
himself A class was formed from sach teachers of Hartford county as 
were disposed to come together on public notice, and placed under the 
general charge of Mr. Wright, the Principal of the Grammar School. 
Mr. Wright gave instrvction in Grammar and in methods of school keep- 
ing. Mr. Post, a teacher in the Grammar School, reviewed the whole 
subject of Mental and Practical Arithmetic, with full explanations of the 
difficult points in Fractions, Roots, &c. Professor Davies explained the 
different points of the higher Mathematics, so far as they were ever 
taught in district schools, or would help to explain elementary Arithme- 
tic. Rev. Mr. Barton, formerly connected with the Teachers’ Seminary 
at Andover, gave lessons in Reading. Rev. T. H. Gallaudet explained 
how Composition could be taught even to the younger classes in school, 
and gave several familiar lectures on school government, and the instruc- 
tion of very young children by means of the slate. Mr. Brace, Principal 
of Hartford Female Seminary, explained the first principles of Mathe- 
thatical and Astronomical Geography, the use of Globes, &c. Mr. Snow, 
Principal of the Center District School, gave several practical lessons in 
methode of teaching, with classes in his own school. Mr. Barnard deliv- 
ered several lectures explanatory of the relations of the teacher to the 
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school system, to parents and their pupils; also on the laws of health to 
be practically observed by pupils and teachers in the school-room; and 
on the best modes of conducting Teachers’ Associations, and interesting 
parents. A portion of each day and evening was also devoted to oral 
discussions and written essays on subjects connected with teaching, and 
to visiting the best schools in Hartford. Before separating, the members 
of the Teachers’ Class published a ‘‘ Card,” expressing “ their most cor- 
dial thanks, for the very excellent course of instruction which they have 
been permitted to enjoy during a few weeks past. They also beg leave 
to present their sincere thanks to those gentlemen who have £0 kindly 
instructed them, for the very familiar, lucid and interesting manner in 
which the different subjects have been presented.” 

On the success of this experiment the Secretary of the Board, in the 
Connecticut Common School Journal, for November, 1839, says :— 


“We have no hesitation in saying that a judicious application of one-fifth of 
the sum appropriated unanimously by the House of Representatives to promote 
the education of teachers for common schools, in different sections of the State, 
would have accomplished more for the usefulness of the coming winter schools 
and the ultimate prosperity of the school system, than the expenditure of half 
the avails of the School Fund in the present way. One thousand at least of the 
eighteen hundred teachers, would have enjoyed an opportunity of critically re- 
vising the studies which they will be called upon to teach, with a full explana- 
tion of all the principles involved, and with reference to the connection which 
one branch of knowledge bears to another, and also to the best methods of 
communicating each, and the adaptation of different methods to different minds. 
They would have become familiar with the views and methods of experienced 
teachers, as they are carried out in better conducted schools than those with 
which they had been familiar. They would have entered upon their schools 
with a rich fund of practical knowledge, gathered from observation, conversa- 
tion and lectures; and with many of their own defective, erroneous, and per- 
haps mischievous views, corrected and improved. Who can tell how many 
minds will be perverted, how many tempers ruined, how much injury done to 
the heart, the morals and the manners of children, in consequence of the inju- 
dicious methods of inexperienced and incompetent teachers, the coming winter ? 
The heart, the manners, the morals, the minds of the children are, or should be, 
in the eye of the State, too precious materials for a teacher to experiment upon, 
with a view to qualify himself for his profession; and yet the teacher is com- 
pelled to do so under the present order of things. He has no opportunity af- 
forded him, as every mechanic has, to learn his trade; and if he had, there is 
but little inducement held out for him to do this. Noman is so insane as to 
employ a workman to construct any valuable or délicate piece of mechanism, 
who is to learn how to do it for the first time on that very article. No one 
employs any other than an experienced artist to repair a watch. No parent 
intrusts the management of a lawsuit, involving his property or his reputation, 
to an attorney who has not studied his profession and given evidence of his 
ability. No one sends for a physician to administer to his health, who has not 
studied the human constitution and the nature and uses of medicine. No one 
sends a shoe to be mended, or a horse to be shod, or a plough to be repaired, 
except to an experienced workman; and yet parents will employ teachers, who 
are to educate their children for two worlds—who are to mold and fashion and 
develop that most delicate, complicated, and wonderful piece of mechanism, the 
human being, the most delicate and wonderful of all God’s creations—to fit 
them for usefulness in life, to become upright and intelligent witnesses, jurors, 
electors, legislators and rulers, safe in their power to resist the manifold temp- 
tations to vice and crime which will beset their future path, and strong and bappy 
in the “godlike union of right feelings with correct principles.” 
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A similar class of female teachers was assembled, on the invitation 
and at the expense of Mr. Barnard, in the spring of 1840, at Hartford, 
under the charge of Mr. Brace, Principal of the Hartford Female Semi- 
nary, with the same satisfactory results. On the strength of these exper- 
iments, Mr. Barnard commended the subject anew to the attention and 
liberality of the Legislature—but without securing any immediate action. 
In the meantime, (within the next three years,) in numerous addresses 
delivered before Educational Conventions, and in personal interviews 
with the prominent teachers and active friends of school improvement 
in over fifteen States, this mode of solving the problem of “ how to reach 
the large number of young men and young women who will rush into 
this sacred work without that special preparation which its delicacy, dif- 
ficulties, and far reaching issues demand,” was always presented and in 
most instances largely developed. Without ceasing “to urge the establish- 
ment of regular Normal or Professional schools for Teachers, Professor- 
ships and Lectures on the History of Education and the Art of Teach- 
ing in all Colleges, a Teachers’ Department in all High Schools and Acad- 
emies and Female Seminaries, Libraries of books on Education and 
Teaching, Educational Journals, Conventions and Associations of teach- 
ers and active friends of schools whether actively engaged in teaching 
or not, and addresses to parents and teachers in every neighborhood, in 
every lecture-hall, in every church, in every Legislative Assembly,” he also 
pointed out the immediate, extensive, and practical results of gathering 
the young and less experienced teachers of a county, (as the most con- 
venient territorial division of a state,) for a brief but systematic review 
of the whole subject, and especially for the consideration of difficulties 
already met with in studies and school organization and management,— 
under eminent instructors. These gatherings were shown to be highly 
useful in reference to the local improvement of schools, where they 
should be held.* 

In the autumn of 1845, Mr. James M. Bunce, a liberal merchant of 
Hartford, addressed a letter to Mr. Barnard, then engaged in the work 
of establishing a system of public schools in Rhode Island, inviting him 
to return to Connecticut to resume his labors in the educational field, 
under the pledge of pecuniary and personal co-operation from himself 
and others; and in case he should not conclude to do so, “to tell us what 
to do and how to do it, to revive the interest which had begun to mani- 
fest itself all over the state and which the disastrous legislation of 1842, 
under the blind guidance of , has almost extinguished. I should 
like to do something practical for Hartford, and for Connecticut, and I 
should like to do it under your direction, and if possible with your per- 
sonal codperation. Come out of the wilderness—I mean no disrespect 
to our brave little neighbor—and help your own birthplace and state, at 
least by your advice.” 





* In an address delivered at Chicago, Milwaukee, Madison, Detroit, Aun Arbor, Sandusky, Cleve- 
land, Columbus, and Cinci iinthe fall of 1846, this view of Teachers’ Institutes was very 
fully presented, as the great agency for local as well as professional improvement. 
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To this letter, Mr. Barnard replied :— 


I cannot leave my present field—my hand is on the plough, which is deep in 
an almost unbroken prairie turf, but I expect to see what you call a “ wilder- 
ness,” blossom as the rose. I shall here work out my plan of school improve- 
ment by educating the public mind up to the appreciation of the necessary con- 
ditions of a successful system of public schools, cheap enough for the poorest, 
and good enough for the best citizen, and at the same time train the agents in 
the administration of such a system—teachers, officers and parents. It will 
take time and work—but I have schooled myself “to labor and to wait.” The 
work to be done here is substantially the work which has to be done in Con- 
necticut and every other state—the public mind must be enlightened as to all the 
details of the system, the indispensable features of a school law, the requisites of 
a good school house, the necessity of regular and punctual attendance, the 
proper distribution of studies and children into schools of different grades, and 
the classification of every school of any grade, and above all as to the qualities 
and qualifications of good teachers, and how to select, train and improve them, 
and especially how to make the most out of such young men and young women 
as will, until public opinion is made right as to the requirements, rush into the 
business without the requisite knowledge, and especially without any training, 
or apprenticeship in organizing a school, and communicating instruction, and 
governing and stimulating children by the highest motives. Now in reply to 
your inquiry—out of all this field of work, what you should select to do first, 
and at once, for Hartford, and Connecticut. I should advise, for Hartford, the es- 
tablishment of a Public High School with, or without the consolidation of all 
the city districts into one, and all the schools subjected to a Board of Educa- 
tion acting through a Superintendent. The great work for the State is the en- 
lightenment of the entire population, who are ignorant as to the conditions of a 
good school, full of conceit as to the superiority of their own schools, which 
were once in advance of those of other states, but which no longer meet the 
requirements of the age, and in consequence, are no longer attended by the 
children of those parents who are themselves well educated, or who know what 
a good education is. But the system itself—its legal organization, is radically 
defective in reference to the changed condition of society, and especially in re- 
spect to the mode of supporting schools, and the employment, training, inspec- 
tion and payment of teachers. My advice is to bring up these subjects, including 
the right and duty of taxation for school purposes, subordinate to the-methods 
and the demonstration of the proper qualifications of teachers, in a series of 
evening meetings, held as part of a Teachers’ Institute, substantially like those 
established in Hartford in 1839. The leading features should be the same, but 
I would advise sessions of not more than a week,—no longer than you can 
keep up the enthusiastic interest and attention of the members, who should be 
distributed through the families. This is an essential feature of my ideal of a 
Teachers’ Institute, held in reference not only to the professional training of its 
members and their knowledge of society, but to the developement of parental 
interest and appreciation of their work, as well as to local school improvement. I 
never have seen a gathering of parents of any class, who could not be interest- 
ed in the subject of schools and education, if discussed in a practical way, and 
especially in reference to their own children and schools. If I am correct in 
this observation, you had better discuss the establishment of a City High 
School, when the public mind is interested and the parental heart is warmed by 
the protracted discussions and addresses of a rousing Teachers’ Institute. You 
will thus benefit directly a large number of teachers, who will directly benefit 
as many school districts, and the improvement thus begun, will be perpetuated 
by attendance on other Institutes in all the cities and large villages of the state; 
—and in any place where your meetings are held, (provided they are wisely 
managed.) great local improvements in reference to school-houses, attendance, 
gradation, classification, books, apparatus, instruction, discipline, parental co- 
Speration, supervision, &c., will be begun, advanced, or perfected. Begin, there- 
fore, with arresting the attention of the Legislature and the people by the voice 
and the press—get at, and get together as often and as many teachers as you can, 
especially the young—get parents in to listen to the discussions of education- 
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al questions, and the exhibition of good methods, and the exposure of bad 
methods both of instruction and discipline—and in due time—longer or shorter, 
just in proportion to the number of meetings of the right kind you hold in the 
places which need the quickening influence of discussion and light, a revolution 
will be achieved in the school habits, and the school law of Connecticut. 


This letter was followed, soon after, by a personal interview with Mr. 
Bunce, and in that interview originated, or at least the determination 
was reached, to offer a “‘ Premium for a Practical Essay on the necessity 
and mode of improving the Public Schools of Connecticut, and of adding 
to the schools in cities, a department of instruction in the higher branches 
of Education ;” to hold as early as practicable a Teachers’ Institute 
for Hartford County ; to establish a High School in Hartford; and employ 
Rev. Mr. Richardson as Agent. The premium was offered in the spring 
of 1846, and the award was made by Rev. G. Burgess, and Dr. Gallaudet, 
out of the essays offered, to that prepared by Rev. N. Porter, afterwards 
Professor of Moral Philosophy and Didactic Theology in Yale College. 
The Essay was printed and widely circulated by Mr. Bunce*, and com- 
municated to the Legislature in the Report of the Superintendent of Com- 
mon Schools. The preparation of this Essay was undertaken by its au- 
thor on the urgent solicitation of Mr. Barnard, and after a full con- 
sultation with him on the conditions and measures for improving the com- 
mon schools of the state. Among the measures urged, together with a 
thorough system of state and county inspection, a regular Normal School 
and a reorganization of the public schools of cities, was this of “ Teach- 
ers’ Institutes.’ 


Teacher’s Institutes may be held throughout the State, and that also, without 
delay. These are conventions for mutual improvement and excitement. They 
may be also called traveling Teachers’ seminaries.—These have been held in 
other states with the most striking results. The idea was indeed conceived in 
Connecticut, years ago, and was tried on a small scale for two years in succes- 
sion. Ata place and time previously agreed upon, the teachers within a given 
district are invited to be present, to spend a week or more in convention. The 
time is employed in discussing the best methods of teaching reading, writing, 
&c., and the various points connected with school discipline. What is more to 
the point, lessons are given in these various branches, and those whose busi- 
ness it is to teach, receive instruction from eminent and experienced instructors. 
We noticed in a recent account of one of these Institutes, that a distinguished 
elocutionist and teacher of reading was present, and gave a course of lessons. 
We deubt not that every teacher who read with him, or who heard others read, 
for several days, will read the better all his life, and that the reading in the 
scores of schools there represented, has received an impulse for the better for 
the few days spent at that Institute. The same benefit might be looked for 
from the presence of teachers in simple drawing, writing, and arithmetic. At 
these meetings, experienced teachers give the results of their various methods, 
of their many mistakes, and the ways in which they were corrected. Here raw 
and timid teachers are initiated into their new business; older teachers receive 
valuable suggestions, which their experience and their sense of want, enable 
them at once to understand and to apply; self-conceited teachers are forced to 
let go some of their old notions, and to grow wiser as they compare themselves 





* The establishment of the Public High School in Hartford was effected mainly through the lib- 
erality of Mr. Bunce, who paid for the printing of 5,000 copies of Mr. Barnard’s “ Considerations 
on a Public High School in Hartford,” and met other expenses connected with the vigorous agita- 
tion of the subject. 
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with those who know more than themselves. An enthusiasm in their business 
is excited. They are impressed with right views of the dignity and solemnity 
of their employment. They form new and strong attachments, and from these 
interesting and exciting scenes, they go fresh and cheerful to the labors of the 
season, furnished with valuable knowledge. These Institutes differ from ordin- 
ary conventions, in that they furnish definite business, and are spent in gaining 
real knowledge. They are not wasted in idle harangues and fine speeches. 
They continue long enough to lay out much real work, and to accomplish it. 
They furnish a mode! for Town Associations, and the teachers who have felt the 
advantages of these larger meetings, continue their influence, by repeating the 
same thing on a smaller scale. So important have they been found to be by 
trial, that in the year 1845, a friend of education in Massachusetts gave one 
thousand dollars to defray the expenses of a series of these meetings, and the 
legislature of that state, during its session now just expiring, appropriated two 
thousand five hundred dollars for the current year, to enable the teachers of the 
state to avail themselves of these advantages. 

Let these Institutes be held in Connecticut with no delay. Let them be 
made interesting by providing able assistants, and by the codperation of the 
friends of education, each in their own district. Let some provision be made 
by the liberal, that the expense attending them shall not be too burdensome. 
This experiment can be made without any legislative countenance. It needs 
only a willing heart and a ready hand. Let it be made thoroughly in all parts 
of the state, and let it be seconded, as it can be, and as it must be, in order to 
be successful, and it will do much to kindle zeal and to create hope for our com- 
mon schools. It is simple, voluntary, practicable, and cheap. Let it be tried, 
and it will not be many years before the inquiry will be raised, whether an ed- 
ucation for their business is not required for common school teachers, and 
whether schools for this specific purpose are not demanded 


The suggestions of the Prize Essay were seconded by the Superintend- 
ent in his Report for 1846,* who recommended, next to the establish- 
ment of one or more Normal Schools, “the holding of Teachers’ Insti- 
tutes or Conventions for one or two weeks in the spring, or autumn, 
where young and inexperienced teachers may have an opportunity to re- 
view their studies and receive practical instruction from older and expe- 
perienced teachers.” No legislative action followed this year. Itneeded 
the rousing effect of a large and enthusiastic Institute—and this was se- 
cured by one held in Hartford in October, which numbered over 250 
teachers, and in the exercises of which Mr. Gallaudet, W. A. Alcott, J. 
Olney, J. E. Lovell, N. L. Gallup, D. N. Camp, Rev. M. Richardson, Dr. 
Hawes, Dr. Bushnell, and other teachers took part. This Institute was 
followed by others in other counties, in the spring of 1847, and in his Re- 
port for 1847, the Superintendent renewed his recommendation, “ now that 
we are not without experience of the benefits of these gatherings of teach- 
ers for mutual improvement,” and the Legislature in May authorized and 
directed him, to “ employ suitable persons to hold at least two Schools for 
Teachers in each county, between the 15th of September and 31st of 
October, for the purpose of instruction in the best modes of governing 
and teaching our Common Schools.” Under this provision, sixteen In- 





* The compiler of this article has the best authority for stating that the First, Second, Third and 
Fourth Reports of the Superintendent of Common Schools of Connecticut, from 1845 to 1849, and 
all the circulars relating to the School Returns and Schools for Teachers, were prepared by Mr. 
Barnard during his connection with the schools of Rhode Island. 
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stitutes were held in the autumn of 1847, and the Superintendent thus 
speaks of their influence, in his Report for 1848. 


In view of the acknowledged success of these Institutes or temporary 
Schools for Teachers, in this and other States, the Superintendent would res- 
pectfully urge upon the Legislature the wisdom of making provision for their 
continued support and systematic management. He is satisfied that in no other 
way can so much be done for the immediate improvement of the common 
schools, and in a manner so acceptable to the people. However wise and use- 
fal ultimately, may be the engrafting of a regularly constituted Normal School 
upon our school system, in the opinion of the undersigned, the holding of these 
Institutes in the several Counties, in the spring and autumn, and in different 
towns, until every town shall thus have had the benefit of prolonged education 
meetings, will accomplish a much larger amount of good in a shorter period of 
time. 

The Institutes or Schools for Teachers, should be regarded as a part of our 
system of common school instruction, and, as such, should be appointed, organ- 
ized, supported and supervised by those who are connected with the adminis- 
tration of the system, and feel themselves responsible to the State. 

The course of instruction during each daily session, for the present, at least, 
should be confined mainly to drills in the studies ordinarily taught in our dis- 
trict-schools, with special reference to the best methods of communicating and 
illustrating the same, with such facilities as most district-school teachers can 
command. In the schools appointed in the spring, the exercises should have 
special reference to the summer schools and to female teachers; and in the au- 
tumn, to winter schools and both male and female teachers. 

The oral and written discussions of topics connected with the organization, 
classification, studies, instruction and discipline of schools in reference to the 
actual experience of the members, and the nature, object and instrumentalities 
of education, will form an important part of the evening exercises of the Insti- 
tute. A few hours thus spent will frequently introduce the young and inexpe- 
rienced teacher into the results of years of experience on the part of the older 
members. 

Public lectures on the duties of parents and the community generally to the 
common schools—on the construction and internal arrangement of school 
houses—on the administration and management of common schools—on the re- 
ciprocal duties of parents, teachers and pupils—on the claims and rights of 
teachers, and on improvements in education, are among the legitimate and in- 
dispensable objects to be provided for in the establishment of an Institute. 

The success of an institute will depend very much on the qualifications of the 
person appointed to organize and superintend its operations. He should pos- 
sess character, reputation and manners, as well as professional skill, in order to 
command the respect of all. He should have the faculty to win the affections 
and sécure the confidence of the members; a power to awaken their liveliest 
interest, and rivet their attention in every branch of study or exercise which 
may be brought up for consideration; and to do this from day to day, to the 
close of the session. To accomplish these things, he must have variety of tal- 
ent and of expedients, a deep interest in the object and results of the Institute, 
and a heart full of generous enthusiasm in the cause of popular education. 


In pursuance of these suggestions, the Legislature in 1848 made per- 
manent provision for this class of educational meetings in such number 
and at such times and places each year as the Superintendent should ap- 
point. From 1839 to 1864, inclusive, 150 Institutes have been held, 
with an annual attendance of about one-third of the teachers employed 
in the winter schools. Their success secured the establishment of a 
State Normal School in 1849, 
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NEW YORK. 


The State Superintendent (Hon. Samuel Young) of Common Schools, 
in his Annual Report to the Legislature, in January, 1844, thus intro- 
duces the subject of Teachers’ Institutes :— 


Since the appointment of County Superintendents, and under their influence, 
new and voluntary associations called ‘‘ Teachers’ Institutes” have been organ- 
ized in several of the counties, from which great improvement has resulted, 
The first of these institutions was established two years ago under the auspices 
of the Superintendent (J. S. Denman) of Tompkins county. A teacher of thirty 
years’ experience (Salem Town, A. M.*) has attended the sessions of several 
of these voluntary associations, and communicated to them not only the lights 
of his long practical knowledge, but also the benefits of his ample scientific at- 
tainments. In a communication from him to this Department, which is here- 
with transmitted, the course of discipline and instruction pursued in these Insti- 
tutes is clearly explained. It will be seen that Mr. Town, at the three sessions 
which he has attended, has aided in imparting instruction to four hundred and 
thirty-six teachers, of whom two hundred and sixty-six were females and one 
hundred and seventy males, By thus associating together for two or three 
weeks in the year, the teachers of a county may communicate to each other 
ievery improvement within the knowledge of any one of them; and by listening 
to lectures, and submitting themselves to the regular discipline of a school, may 
augment their scientific knowledge, and make great acquisitions in the theory 
and practice of teaching. 

Poorly as teachers are usually paid, they deserve great credit for the sacrifices 
of both time and money, to which they thus voluntarily submit in attending 
these associations. And strongly impressed with the utility of such associations 
in the advancement of educational knowledge, I earnestly recommend to the 
Legislature the passage of a law by which the sum heretofore appropriated to 
sustain teachers’ departments in academies—a system which has to a great ex- 
tent been a failure—shall be applied in equal portions among the Teachers’ In- 
stitutes, which may be organized and maintained for at least two weeks in each 
year, in the several counties in this State. 


The following extract from the Report of the Tompkins County Su- 
perintendent (J. S. Denman, Esq.) of Common Schools, to the State Su- — 
perintendent, in the autumn of 1843, gives the earliest notice of the first 
of this class of meetings which was held in the State of New York, 
where they have since proved the most efficient and popular instrument- 
ality in the improvement of common schools. Mr. Denman had, in Oc- 
tober, 1842, called the attention of the “Tompkins County Teachers’ 
Association ” to the importance of establishing an Institute for the teach- 
ers of the county. 


The first Teachers’ Institute in the State, and probably in the world, was 
opened at this place on the fourth day of April, 1843, under the management 
of the County Superintendent, who had employed as instructors the Hon. Salem 
Town, Rev. David Powell, and Prof. James B. Thomson, men of profound erudi- 
tion and eminent ability. Twenty-eight teachers were in attendance, and re- 
ceived instruction daily for a term of two weeks, in the best modes of governing 





* In the spring of 1841, and again in the sammer of 1842, Mr. Barnard met Mr. Town, and other 
teachers and school in the western part of New York, and in those interviews discussed the 
various modes of improving the qualifications of young and inexperienced teachers, and particu- 
larly the plan of permanent Departments in certain Academies as in New York, and that of itin- 
erating Norma! Classes as had been proposed and tried in Connecticut. 
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and teaching the various common branches, (which necessarily included a criti- 
eal review of those branches,) and were instructed in the analysis of the English 
language, vocal music, and other branches not heretofore usually taught in com- 
mon schools, At the close of the term, they left the Institute highly pleased 
and much benefited; and I am happy to say, having subsequently visited 
schools taught by several of the members of the Institute, that the most ap- 
proved methods of teaching adopted and recommended at the Institute, have 
been very successfully introduced in most of the schools taught by those who 
were members; and having previously visited schools taught by teachers who 
attended the Institute, and whose schools I have subsequently visited, it gives 
me great pleasure to be able to state, that their schools during the past summer 
have been conducted from fifty to one hundred per cent. better than formerly, 


Prior to the holding of the Institute described in the foregoing extracts, 
Mr. Stephen R. Sweet had succeeded in establishing at Kingsboro, in Fal- 
ton county, New York, a “ temporary Normal School,” which was opened 
on the 6th of September, 1842, and continued in session eight weeks, at 
a charge of $3 for the term, or fifty cents per week. The circular put 
forth by Mr. Sweet states, among other things, that 


The school is designed to afford gentlemen and ladies an opportunity to qual- 
ify themselves for teaching, and offers peculiar inducements to those who intend 
to teach common schools during the ensuing winter. 

The mutual system of instraction will be adopted as far as possible, and fre- 
quent discussions will be held on the best mode of teaching and governing 
schools. 

Teachers who wish to become acquainted with improved methods of instruc- 
tion, will be greatly benefited by spending what time they can at this Institu- 
tion, though it should be but a few weeks. 


An account of this school, while in progress, was communicated to the 
State Superintendent by Mr. Sprague, the Deputy Superintendent, and 
published in the appendix to his Annual Report, December, 1842. The 
following is an extract :— 


Forty studegts entered their names as scholars, and the number has since in- 
creased to between sixty and seventy, with a prospect of some more before the 
close of the school. There are 23 females, most of whom, with the male stu- 
dents, are intending to qualify for teaching. The majority have had some ex- 
perience in teaching, and several have made it a profession for several years 
past. This I consider an interesting and important fact, because it shows that 
temporary Normal Schools will call together actual teachers, and those, too, 
who would teach if no special efforts were made for their improvement. 

The school opens at 9 o'clock A. M., by reading the Scriptures and prayer. 
A general exercise follows on arithmetic, consisting of lectures and demonstra- 
tions from the blackboard, by the principal and students in turn. Lectures 
have been given by the students on notation, numeration, addition, subtraction, 
multiplication, division, the denominate numbers, reduction, and fractions; and 
a course of lectures has been given by the principal on ratio and proportion, 
with a practical application to the rule of three direct, inverse and compound 
rule of three. In addition to this exercise in arithmetic, the whole school is di- 
vided into four classes; each class spending one half hour per day in the solution 
of problems on a blackboard and in reading, the teacher telling how to solve 
them, and the reason of their operation. 

Particular attention is given to the principles of arithmetic and its practical 
application to the business of life. There are two classes in algebra and two in 
natural philosophy. Algebra has had a tendency to withdraw the attention of 
the students from the elementary branches; consequently, less attention will be 
given to this branch during the remainder of the term. 

The whole school is exercised daily in linear drawing, including most of the 
figures in geometry. 
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Considerable attention has been given to penmanship, but not as much as its 
importance demands. An accomplished writing master, Horace E. Smith, Esq., 
of this county, has been engaged to teach this art; which will elaim special at- 
tention during the term. 

The students are required to recite regular lessons in geography, taking their 

turn in hearing the recitations. Then follows a general exercise of the 
whole school, called classifying, or in other words, repeating in concert and re- 
peating twice, the names of the different States and Kingdoms of the world, 
with their capitals, the oceans, seas, gulfs, bays, principal lakes, rivers, &c. The 
exercise is very interesting and profitable, as students will gain a knowledge of 
the names and situations of places much sooner in this way than any other 
with which I am acquainted. This exercise is followed by a lecture on the 


In English grammar, the females constitute one class, the males another, and 
about three-quarters of an hour every day has been occupied by each class in 
parsing, correcting false syntax, &c. Then follows a general exercise of the 
whole school, consisting of lectures by the students alternately, parsing difficult 
sentences, correcting grammatical errors which occur in daily conversation, 
with discussions on disputed points in grammar. One composition a week is 
required of every student, which is corrected by the principal in the presence 
of the writer. 

The whole school exercise daily upon the sounds of the letters and the prin- 
ciples of orthography. Great attention is given to elocution and reading. In 
addition to a daily exercise in concert by the whole school in recitation, includ- 
ing the elementary sounds of the English language, difficult specimens in artic- 
ulations, and the best and most difficult pieces in our language, five students 
declaim every day, so that each young gentleman has an opportunity to declaim 
several times during the term. The exercises are intended to cultivate and im- 
prove the voice, train the organs of speech, improve the articulation, pronunci- 
ation, and taste of the pupil. The classes are required to define the most im- 
portant words in their lessons, and much care is taken to have them understand 
the meaning of what they read, and to convey the meaning in the most agreea- 
ble manner to others. Attention is given to the grammatical and rhetorical 
pauses, emphasis, quantity, and quality of voice, and every thing necessary to 
enable the pupil to read with beauty, force, and variety. I have never known 
greater improvement made in the above particulars in so short a time, than has 
been made at this school. The principal is very particular to have the students 
convey their ideas correctly and in a distinct manner. Interesting discussions 
are held upon the best modes of teaching the several branches, &, The school 
has attracted much attention, and I am satisfied that if nothing happens to mar 
our prospects, the result will answer the expectations of Mr. Sweet, myself, the | 
students, and the public generally, and will prove an efficient aid in bringing 
about a reform in the common schools of our country; and if the same plan can 
be carried out in other counties, a complete and thorough reform will be mani- 
fest throughout the State. 

At the close of the school a Teachers’ Association for the county was 
formed, and the following resolution was adopted :— 

Resolved, That a system of temporary Normal Schools would be an efficient 
aid in producing the so much desired reform in our common school system, and 
the late Kingsboro Normal School, under the charge of Mr. S. R. Sweet, bas 
been productive of results that will tell favorably upon the county of Fulton 
and education generally. 

In his introductory address, Mr. Sweet exclaimed “that the county 
bearing the name of Fulton shall be the favored spot to put into opera- 
tion a nobler and more powerful engine than that of steam, to elevate the 
eharacter of our common schools.” 

In his annual report for 1845, the State Superintendent introduces the 
subject as follows :— 
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In no less than seventeen of the largest counties, Teachers’ Institutes have 
been established during the past two years, in which upwards of one thousand 
teachers have been instructed during periods varying from two to six or eight 
weeks, immediately preceding the commencement of their respective terms of 
instruction, by the most competent and experienced educators whose services 
could be procured, in conjunction with the County Superintendent. These as- 
sociations are wholly voluntary, and the expenses, including board, tuition, and 
the use of convenient rooms, apparatus, &c., have hitherto been defrayed ex- 
clusively by the teachers. The course of instruction consists generally of a 
critical and thorough review of all the elementary branches required to be 
taught in the common schools, full expositions and illustrations of the most ap- 
proved methods of communicating knowledge to the young, and of the proper 
government and discipline of schools, and a mutual interchange of views and 
opinions among the teachers, instructors, and Superintendent. Among the nu- 
merous improvements which the experience of past imperfections has introduced 
into the practical operation of our common schools, there is none which com- 
bines so much utility and value as these local and temporary institutions; and 
in the judgment of the Superintendent they are highly deserving of legislative . 
aid. 

In the next Legislature a bill was introduced ‘appropriating $100 to 
each county in which an Institute shall be established,” but was not 
passed into an act. After an experience of their utility for five years, 
during which period they have been held in every county in the State, 
and in many counties, every year, and some years twice a year, for that 
period of time, and after repeated recommendations of their claims by the 
State Superintendent to the aid of the State, the Legislature, in Novem- 
ber, 1847, passed an act in their behalf. By this act a sum not exceed- 
ing sixty dollars annually to any one county, is appropriated for the use 
and benefit of Teacher's Institutes in the several counties, whenever said 
Institutes shall have numbered fifty members in all counties with up- 
wards of thirty thousand inhabitants, and of thirty members in counties 
with less than thirty thousand inhabitants, and shall have continued in 
session at least ten working days—each Institute to be under the man- 
agement of a committee consisting of three Town Superintendents, ap- 
pointed by the clerk of the county in which it is held. 

In the fall of 1847, Mr. Page, Principal of the State Normal School, 
visited and addressed eleven Institutes, in as many counties, attended by 
over 1,000 teachers, and on his return to Albany addressed a letter to the 
District-School Journal, in which he observes :— 


In conclusion, I may say I have on the whole seen nothing to diminish but 
much to strengthen my convictions of the utility of Teachers’ Institutes, pro- 
vided they are ably conducted and confined to their legitimate objects. They 
are exposed to dangers and abuses, but only to such as may with prudence be 
averted. Perhaps one of the most threatening dangers is, the belief recently 
expressed by a few men of but limited practical knowledge in educational 
affairs, that these Institutes, with their sessions of ten days in a year, may be- 
come the substitutes for schools for more thorough training; and that boys and 
girls may escape the drudgery of study in the academies and higher schools, in 
the patient acquirement of what to teach; and by rushing through a ten days’ 
session in an Institute, may come forth perfectly qualified to act as teachers of 
the young. This notion, visionary as it manifestly is, is destined to be pressed 
upon public attention, and the true friends of education are to decide how far 
such a vagary shall find currency in the community. 

The true object of a Teachers’ Institute is to refresh the memories of those 
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who are about to engage in teaching, as to the things they have before learned, 
by means of hasty reviews of the branches to be taught; to impart to them, in 
as brief a time as possible, such practical hints, with reference to teaching, as 
experience may suggest; to breathe into them, as far as may be, the spirit of 
their calling; to enkindle in them aspirations of a true professional feeling; and 
to enlighten them, as far as it can be done in a limited time, upon the best 
methods of school government and school arrangement. With this object in 
view, and with judicious care in conducting the exercises in them, I most sin- 
cerely believe Teachers’ Institutes will be one of the valuable instrumentalities 
in elevating the profession of a teacher; and I rejoice that the Legislature has 
granted an appropriation to alleviate the burdens of the teachers in sustaining 
them. 


By the Act of 1862, on the creation of the office of District Commis- 
sioner of Common Schools, with the powers and duties formerly exercised 
by County Superintendents, these Commissioners were authorized to act 
in the matter of Institutes in place of the Town Superintendents, and by 
the Act of 1865 are clothed, in subordination to the authority of the State 
Superintendent, with the largest powers yet conferred for the proper 
management of this class of educational meetings in any State. The act 
was prepared in pursuance of the following suggestions of Mr. Rice in his 
Annual Report as Superintendent for 1864 :— 


No other provision for the instruction of common school teachers has been 
more successful than these modern organizations; and it is gratifying to be able 
to report, that the importance of their agency in the successful operation of our 
school system within the past few years is universally acknowledged and ap- 
preciated. They are now held annually, in nearly every county, for a period of 
ten days or more, and are composed of persons who are teaching or preparing 
to teach in the common schools in their respective counties. These Institutes 
are devoted to practical instruction in the most approved methods of imparting 
knowledge to the young, and of disciplining and awakening their faculties. 
This method of providing the common schools with teachers, whatever its im- 
perfections, has the advantage, that it affords instruction to persons who give 
earnest of their interest in the vocation, and who immediately carry back into 
the schools whatever increase of information and ability they may have derived 
from the Institute. 

The aggregate number of teachers thus instructed during the last nine years 
is, according to the best information in this Department, more than 45,000, at 
an average expense of about ninety-one cents for each. [In 1862, in 52 coun- 
ties 62 Institutes were held, with an attendance of 9,444, at an expense of 
$8,665, or 152 teachers to each Institute, and an expense to the State for each 
teacher of 92 cents.] The number of these Institutes visited by either myself 
or deputy, and by both, was over forty, during the limited time in the autumn 
within which they were generally held; and we cordially unite in bearing tes- 
timony to the practical utility of the instruction imparted and received in them, 
to the intelligence and moral worth of their members, and to the untiring and 
zealous efforts of the School Commissioners in establishing and conducting them 
to success. These officers report that teachers manifest commendable zeal and 
tact in incorporating into their modes of discipline, classification, and instruc- 
tion, the suggestions and illustrations received at the Institutes, and that the 
influence upon the schools is marked and salutary. 

While commending these temporary Normal Schools, the undersigned is not 
unmindful of the fact that they can be and need to be greatly improved in their 
management and in the instruction given, by supplying them with the most 
able and accomplished instructors whose services can be secured. There are a 
few competent gentlemen, a part of whose business is to conduct them, but the 
number is not nearly equal to the demand, inasmuch as the Institutes are, very 
generally, in session during the short period in the fall between the summer 
and winter terms of school. The opinion is entertained that the Superintendent 
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of Public Instruction should be authorized to so distribute the time of holding 
the Institutes in the several counties that a few teachers, continuously employed, 
may, by going from county to county, instruct them all; and it is recommended 
that he be empowered to employ a corps of the most able and accomplished 
educators for that purpose. 

In the Revised School Code, adopted in 1865, under the title of 
Teachers’ Institutes, there are the following provisions :—It is made the 
duty of every School Commissioner (111, excluding City Superintendents) 
to organize in his own district, or in concert with one or more in the 
Same county, a Teachers’ Institute, and to induce, if possible, all the 
teachers in his district to attend, and to make report of the same to the 
Superintendent. The State Superintendent shall advise and codperate 
in fixing time and place and length of each Institute; and in employing 
suitable persons to conduct the same; and he may establish regulations 
for issuing certificates by Commissioners to teachers in attendance, which 
shall protect such teachers from any forfeiture of their wages during such 
attendance. The State Treasurer is directed to pay such sums of money 
as the Superintendent shall certify to be due to any Commissioners for 
expenses in holding, and to any persons employed to conduct and teach 
Institutes, 
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OHIO. 


The first Teachers’ Institute in Ohio was held in Sandusky from the 
2d to the 12th of Sptember, 1845, under a call of the Erie County Asso- 
ciation for the Improvement of Common Schools, but on the suggestion 
and mainly at the expense of Hon. Ebenezer Lane. Judge Lane was 
moved to this, by a lecture of Henry Barnard at Columbus, in Dec., 
1842, before the Western College of Teachers, and by a subsequent per- 
sonal interview, in which, in answer to an inquiry what steps to take to 
introduce Teachers’ Institutes into Ohio and move the citizens of San- 
dusky to establish a system of graded schools,* replied :—‘“ Hold a rous- 
ing Teachers’ Institute—-scatter the teachers through the families of your 
city—invite parents to attend the exercises of the day session, and have 
interesting lectures and discussions in the evenings, and their heads and 
hearts will be prepared to receive and adopt any practicable scheme of 
school improvement, in which their children are to share.” The Insti- 
tute was held, and was eminently successful, under the instructions of 
Salem Town, of New York, A. D. Lord, and M. F. Cowdrey—the two 
last, then of Kirtland, Ohio. Both of these teachers had, from that time 
on, constant applications to hold similar Institutes in other counties in 
Ohio. With them were associated in different Institutes J. W. Harvey, 
M. D. Leggett, J. Hurtz, Lorin Andrews, W. Colby, Z. C. Graves, &c. 

The Secretary of State, Hon. Samuel Galloway, in his Report on the 
Common Schools of the State, dated Jan. 14, 1847, commends the estab- 
lishment of Institues to the attention of the Legislature and the people. 

There is no plan so well calculated to produce a reform in the character of 
teachers, as those recent but rapidly extending associations designated as 
“Teachers’ Institutes.” The prominent object of this institution is, to prepare 
teachers for a full and successful discharge of their duties. At these meetings, 
which are usually held semi-annually, and for a period of two or three weeks, 
the teachers form themselves into a school, and prescribe regulations, recita- 
tions, and exercises similar to those which exist in well conducted schools; 
each teacher in turn becomes a learner or preceptor, and this alternate position 
depends upon his inferiority or superiority in a particular department of study. 
All have an opportunity of exhibiting the extent and variety of their attain- 
ments; and their respective acquirements become common capital, from which 
they may equally draw. Although for their mutual edification and advance- 
ment topics of science and literature beyond the ordinary reach of the highest 
studies in common or private schools may be examined, yet special attention is 
given to those branches which command attention in their respective spheres 
of labor. These are critically reviewed and analyzed, and all that had been 
doubtful, difficult, and unexplained to any, is subjected to the concentrated 
light of all. Modes of instruction and discipline, with their errors and advan- 
tages, and varied application to temperament, age, sex, condition, and mental 
and moral peculiarities, and all other matters relating to the profession of teach- 


ing, are submitted to full consultation, advice, and discussion. Another object 
contemplated by these “ Institutes,” is to enlighten and concentrate public sen- 





* The twofold object of Judge Lane was accomplished—Teachers’ Institutes were inaugurated 
in Ohio, and the public schools of Sandusky were ganized, soon after, with M. F. Cowdrey at 
their head. 
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timent. To secure this our public evening sessions are held, at which the na- 
ture and importance of education, and the duties, obligations, and responsibili- 
ties of all classes are, by discussion and lectures, prominently presented and 
pressed upon public attention. 

The first of these schools (as they may appropriately be termed) for teachers, 
was instituted by Henry Barnard, Esq., of Connecticut, in 1839. The same 
plan of action which he devised was adopted in New York, and to an associa- 
tion organized in that State in 1843 was first given the name of “ Teachers’ In- 
stitute.” There are now many organizations of this description in the State, at 
which, semi-annually, from one to two hundred male and female teachers at- 
tend. They now exist in four of the New England States, New York, Michi- 
gan, Illinois, and Ohio. 

The first “Institute” in Ohio was established in Sandusky City, under the 
auspices of Hon. Ebenezer Lane, and other citizens of that place, and by the 
superintendence of Salem Town, Esq., of N. Y., a gentleman of enlarged expe- 
rience in matters of education. 


[Here follows a table, showing the places where ten other Institutes 
were held during the same year.] 


From this table it will be seen that an aggregate of nearly one thousand have 
been instructed in these schools. Those who have corresponded with this De- 
partment speak in the highest terms of the result of the experiment. The fol- 
lowing extract from the catalogues of two Institutes indicates the design of 
their patrons — 

“ Whereas, we believe that the want of unanimity in opinion among teachers, 
and of uniformity in the method of communicating instruction in schools, is 
one of the greatest defects in the present Common School System in Ohio; 
and whereas, we believe the practice of assembling teachers, from time to 
time, for the purpose of practical instruction on all subjects connected with 
teaching and governing schools, and giving opportunity for the free inter- 
change of opinion among themselves, and the communication of the results 
of their own experience, would be one of the most efficient means for giving 

- an impulse to the cause of education; therefore 
“Resolved, That we hail the introduction of TEacHERS’ INsTITUTES into this 

State as the dawn of a new era in the cause of common school education, and 

that we cordially recommend the organization of such Jnstitutes in every county 

in the State. 

“Resolved, That ws recommend to the teachers of education to memorialize 
the Legislature of the State in favor of endowing Teachers’ Institutes, and mak- 
ing them a part of the School System of Ohio.”—Sandusky City Institute. 

“Resolved, That we hail with unfeigned satisfaction the organization of the 
‘Teachers Institute’ in Ohio; that the success of this Institute has more than 
realized our most sanguine expectations; and-that we believe that such schools 
for teachers are eminently calculated to elevate the standard of common school 
education.”— Geauga County Institute. 

Were this same instrumentality extensively adopted in Ohio, it would 
breathe the spirit of a new creation upon our common school system. These 
associations must tend to produce a professional spirit and independence; an en- 
larged view of the dignity and responsibility of the teacher’s vocation; unity of 
purpose and harmony of action; ambition to attain the highest standard which 
may be exhibited by any teacher; imitation of the best modes of instruction 
and discipline; and active codperation in all that is calculated to promote 
general intelligence. 


Dr. Lord, who was induced by a proposition made to him by gentle- 
men in Columbus, to become Principal of the Public High School, and 
Superintendent of the City Schools, in the Ohio School Journal which he 
commenced in Kirtland, July 1, 1846, and continued its publication in 
Columbus, in 1847, gives the results of his experience and study of the 
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operations as to the general plan of conducting these Institutes, in his 
Journal for September, 1847. 


The best mode of securing to teachers such an education as the interests of 
our youth and the well-being of the country require is, doubtless, through the 
medium of Normal Schools, or Teachers’ Seminaries, devoted entirely to this 
work. But in the absence of such schools, and of any adequate provision for 
their education, the only mode in which the present generation of teachers can 
be improved (aside from their own unaided efforts for self-improvement) is 
through the agency of Teachers’ Institutes. 

The exercises of a well-conducted Institute continued for two weeks may be 
divided into three general classes. 

I. A review of the branches usually taught in common schools, with exem- 
plifications of the mode of teaching and illustrating those branches to the differ- 
ent classes of pupils, and of introducing general exercises and instruction in 
other subjects which should be taught orally in all our schools. 

II. Lectures on the classification of pupils, the theory of teaching, the duties 
of the teacher both as an instructor and an educator, and the best modes of gov- 
erning schools, securing order, regularity in attendance, diligence in study, pro- 
priety in deportment, &c. 

III. Evening lectures intended to enlarge the views of teachers, and to 
awaken the community to a more lively and intelligent interest in the cause of 
education. 


In an article on the history of this class of meetings in the Ohio School 
Journal for Sept., 1846, Dr. Lord makes the following statement :— 


The first important application of the plan in this country with which we are 
acquainted, was made by the “Boston Academy of Music,” in their annual 
course of instruction to teachers, commenced some ten years since. The first 
instance in which it was employed for the improvement of the teachers of com- 
mon schools, was in Hartford, Conn., in the fall of 1839. At that time a 
“Teachers’ or Normal Class” was formed and instructed for four weeks, under 
the direction of Hon. H. Barnard, Commissioner of Common Schools for the 
State, and the class was again assembled in the spring and autumn following. 

In the spring of 1843, the name of “ Teachers’ Institute” was first applied to 
a school of this kind in Ithaca, N. Y. In the fall of 1843 a course of instruc- 
tion almost precisely similar to that pursued in the Institutes and continued for 
two weeks, was given to the students of the Western Reserve Teachers’ Semi- 
nary, which has been repeated in the fall term of each year since, though no 
school of that name was assembled in Ohio till the fall of 1845 at Sandusky. - 

The Hon. H. Barnard, therefore, has the honor of first employing this mode 
of instruction for the benefit of common schools, and the State of Connecticut 
the misfortune of failing to appreciate, adopt, and carry out the plan; Mr. Den- 
man, of New York, the credit of reviving it and giving it a popular name, and the 
teachers of New York of appreciating and successfully applying it. The State 
of Rhode Island was the first to recognize Institutes in her school system, and 
Massachusetts has since incorporated them into her system and secured their 
formation and maintenance by a liberal endowment. 

We have been thus particular in detailing the history of Institutes, because 
we believe they are destined to become a most efficient means of promoting the 
educational reform which is now in progress, and which it is confidently be- 
me will be carried forward till the whole Union shall share in its benign 
| results. 


On the organization of the Teachers’ Association on the 21st of Decem- 
ber, 1847, the Executive Committee undertook to provide instruction for 
any Institute, on which a certain number of teachers would signify their 
intention to attend. This work was assumed by the Agent of the Asso- 
ciation, on the election of Lorin Andrews to that post in 1851. 

In February, 1847, the Legislature authorized the County Commis- 
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sioners in certain counties in which Institutes had been held, to appro- 
priate half the avails of certain funds towards the payment of instruction 
and lectures, and in 1848 this provision was extended to every county, 
and unless the sum realized amounted to $100, the balance could be paid 
out of the tax contingent. Under this provision, and the stimulus of good 
example, and the energy of the prominent teachers of the Association, 
Institutes have been held every year in about one half of the counties of 
the State—much the largest portion of the expenses being borne by the 
members of each Institute. 

The Superintendent (E. E. White) makes the following suggestions in 
his report for the year ending Aug., 1864 :— 


The fees collected by county examiners under the provision of the new 
amendatory school law passed in March, 1864, will make it possible to hold a 
good Teacher's Institute during the current year in nearly every county of the 
State. . It will be impossible for the Commissioner to meet the demand for his 
services in this direction, and yet that these Institutes may be successful and 
efficient, they ought to be conducted by persons competent to instruct teachers 
in the practical duties of the school-room. An experience of four years in this 
work, during which time it has been my privilege to visit and give instruction 
in most of the Institutes held in the State, has convinced me that efficient in- 
structors are greatly needed. Three or four able and earnest men, devoting 
their entire time to this work, would greatly improve and vitalize our schools. 

At the annual meeting of the State Teachers’ Association at Toledo, in July 
last, a resolution was passed requesting the School Commissioner to select two, 
three, or more men, thoroughly competent to conduct Teachers’ Institutes, and 
pledging the coéperation of the Association in securing for them employment 
throughout the State. I can find no competent person willing to undertake 
this work and depend wholly upon the Institutes for support. The fact that 
many of the Institutes are liable to be held simultaneously, and that those suc- 
ceeding each other are located at points widely separated, renders continuous 
Institute work impossible. What is greatly needed to make this important 
plan successful, is an appropriation by the State of a few hundred dollars, to aid 
in supporting a good corps of Institute instructors. In several of the States, In- 
stitutes are wholly supported by State appropriation. In view of the fact that 
this State is not paying a dollar to train and qualify teachers, or to aid the 
Commissioner in the supervision of the schools, such an appropriation is asked 
for with confidence. An appropriation of $3,000 would keep, in connection 
with the sum available from the Institute fund, three able and efficient educa- 
tors constantly in the field. 

That the reasonableness of this request may be more apparent, I beg leave 
to present a comparison between the expenditures for general school supervis- 
ion in the States of New York, Pennsylvania, and Ohio:— 

New York.—Salary of State Superintendent, (traveling expenses paid by 
State,) $2,500; salary of Deputy Superintendent, $1,500; salary of Office 
Clerk, $800; salaries of District-School Commissioners, $56,000—total, $60,800. 

PENNSYLVANIA.—Salary of State Superintendent and Deputy, $3,200; sala- 
ries of three Clerks and Messenger, $4,200; traveling expenses of Superintend- 
ent, $300; salaries of County Superintendents, $50,000—total, $57,700. 

Oxn10.—Salary of State School Commissioner, $1,500; salary of Clerk, $1,000; 
amount paid to County Examiners, $10,900—$13,400. 


A bill fora public act appropriating the sum asked for was reported 
by the Committee on Schools, passed the House, but was not reached in 
time to be acted on in the Senate. 

In the year ending August, 1864, 24 Institutes were held with 1,689 
members in 23 counties, at an expense for instruction of $1,784, and 
other objects, $386, and of this amount the members contributed $1,784 





RHODE ISLAND. 


Tue first Institutes in Rhode Island were held in 1844, and a more 
thoroughly organized series of four sessions in November, 1845, by the 
State Commissioner of Public Schools, (Mr. Barnard.) This State was 
the first to make it the duty of the chief school officer, in its organic 
school law, adopted June 15, 1845, “to establish Teachers’ Institutes, 
where teachers and such as propose to teach may become acquainted 
with the most improved and successful methods of arranging the studies 
and conducting the discipline of public schools.” 

In the address made by him to the Legislature in October, 1848, on 
“The Ways and Means of Introducing and Improving a System of 
Public Schools,” Mr. Barnard dwelt on “the principle and plan of bring- 
ing the young and inexperienced teachers, and even the candidates who 
have had neither professional study nor experience, into living contact 
with older and eminent teachers, by observation in their school-rooms, by 
listening to their counsel and suggestions in informal conversation, and 
by a diligent attendance on their formal instruction and lectures in Con- 
ventions, Associations, Normal Classes, (Institutes,) and Seminaries, 
(Normal Schools.) And as the most direct and efficient measure for in- 
teresting, stimulating, and instructing parents and the people generally 
in school improvement, bring them into the school-room, where the pro- 
cesses and results of good teaching—better management, discipline, and 
intruction than they enjoyed when children—can be seen and felt; and 
especially let them form part of every public meeting of an educational 
character—Conventions, Associations, and Jnstitutes—for they are the 
fountain-heads of all action and especially of all appropriations for public 
improvements. Unless the heads of parents are enlightened and the 
hearts of voters as well as of parents are warmed towards the children} 
you can not have good school-houses, and good teachers—for without 
parental intelligence and public interest, you can not get the money to 
build the one or employ the other. No matter how wisely your school 
system may be framed, it will prove utterly inefficient, unless you estab- 
lish the agencies by which parents may be informed and enlightened, 
and teachers—or the young men and young women who are called teach- 
ers—can be trained to the right methods of school discipline and in- 
struction.” Among other agencies was specified “‘a chief executive 
officer to administer the system, and provide for the professional training 
and improvement of teachers by educational addresses, meetings, conyen- 
tions, associations, normal classes, and regular professional schools.” 

In his original “ Draft of a School Law,” submitted to the Legislature 
in May, 1844, an appropriation annually for five years was proposed, to 
enable the Commissioner “to hold a Teachers’ Institute in each county, 
and to establish, or aid in establishing, a Model School at the most acces- 
sible point in the county,” and one thoroughly organized Normal School. 
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In the “ Remarks” explanatory of each section of the proposed law, sub- 
mitted to the House of Representatives in May, 1844, Mr. Barnard went 
into some detail as to the nature and anticipated results of this section. 
These ‘ Remarks,” in a condensed form, were written out, and printed 
by order of the Senate, in connection with the Act, and under this pro- 
vision he thus defines and explains what is meant by a “‘ Model School,” 
“Teachers’ Institute,” and ‘“‘ Normal School :”— 


By a Model School, as the term is here used, is contemplated an ordinary pri- 

mary or seconday public school, so organized, instructed, and governed, that 
teachers of the county, or the neighborhood, and those who propose to teach, 
can be referred to it as a model, in all the essentials of a good school. To ac- 
complish this, the Commissioner should be directed, if called upon by the proper 
committee, to aid in the selection of a teacher, assist in the organization of the 
school, and advise as to the methods of instruction and government—all of 
which would require more time than he would be authorized to devote to any 
one school, unless for the objects here specified, and under the sanction of the 
law. 
By a Teachers’ Institute is meant all which is generally understood by a 
Teachers’ Association, and something more. It is an organization of the teach- 
ers of a town, county, or State, for improvement in their profession, by meeting 
for a longer or shorter time for a thorough review of the studies of the public 
schools, under teachers of acknowledged reputation, as well as for lectures, dis- 
cussions, and essays on various methods of school discipline and instruction. 
One of the earliest attempts to establish these Institutes was made in Connecti- 
cut, under the auspices of the School Board of that State, in 1839. They are 
now very numerous in the State of New York, and have been productive of the 
happiest results. 

By a Normal School is intended an institution for the training of young men 
and young women who may show the proper talent and feeling to become 
teachers, under the direct instruction of able and experienced professors, with 
opportunities of witnessing and conducting the government and instruction of a 
model school, constituted in all its essential features like ordinary public 
schools. The experience of other States and countries has shown conclusively 
that these institutions are the most efficient and certain means of elevating the 
attainments, character, and practical knowledge of teachers, and of improving 
rapidly the quality and increasing the amount of education given in public 
schools, while it is applying to the preparation of teachers the same course 
which is adopted in every other profession or art. 


Before the “Act relating to Public Schools” was passed, Mr. Barnard 
organized in Sept., 1844, in Washington county, an “Institute” of the 
teachers of the county, and established at Kingston, the county-seat, a 
“Model School,” under the charge of William S. Baker. Under the 
direction and instruction of Mr. Baker, in the autumn of 1844, the teach- 
ers of the county were assembled at Kingston, Westerly, and other points, 
for three days, at which written and verbal reports were made by teach- 
ers respecting the condition of their respective schools, the difficulties 
encountered from irregularity of attendance, and want of uniformity of 
books, the methods of classification, instruction, and government pur- 
sued, and the encouragement received from the occasional visits of pa- 
rents and committees. These meetings were addressed in the evening, 
when they were crowded by parents, by Mr. Barnard and other speakers. 
A peculiar feature of these meetings was the presence of a class of chil- 
dren from the Model School, by which demonstrations were made by Mr. 
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Baker of the methods of teaching spelling, reading, arithmetic, and use 
of the English language in composition, &c., pursued in this school. This 
was an “Institute”—something more protracted, varied, and practical, 
than other educational meetings, and composed of older and younger 
teachers, conducted on the plan at once of mutual instruction, with the 
benefits of the guidance and suggestions of experienced preceptors and 
lecturers, and open at all times, and actually crowded in the evening by 
parents—who thus were inducted into the inner mysteries of good 
schools. 

After the passage of the School Law of 1845, and the organization of 
the Rhode Island Institute of Instruction, and with the personal coépera- 
tion of its President, (that veteran teacher, John Kingsbury,) President 
Wayland, Prof. Gammell, Nathan Bishop, Amos Perry, William S. Ba- 
ker, and other prominent teachers in the State, and the occasional help 
of Salem Town, William Russell, William H. Wells, William B. Fowle, 
Thomas H. Gallaudet, Josiah Holbrook, 8. S. Greene, Prof. Davies, and 
Prof. Thompson, Mr. Barnard commenced in November, 1845, a series of 
Teachers’ Institutes, which proved eminently satisfactory to all connected 
with them—teachers, (old and young,) school officers, parents, and the 
public generally—and in connection with other agencies, (the Public Lec- 
ture, Educational Tract and Periodical, the Public Press, the Itinerating 
Agency,) wrought a revolution in the ideas and habits of the people of 
Rhode Island. His shattered health compelled his resignation before he 
had embodied the advanced and advancing views of the people and the 
Legislature (disseminated and planted by means of the Institutes and 
other agencies) into organized institutions—prominent among which was 
the permanent establishment of a State Normal School at Providence, in 
a building large enough to accommodate the class and lecture rooms, ap- 
paratus, and library for the school—the office of the School Commis- 
sioner—a model library, both Educational and Miscellaneous, (with a 
plan for selection and purchase by specimen copies at the lowest whole- 
sale price)—and so liberally provided with instructors as to allow of tem- 
porary classes to be formed of young teachers to come in from the dis- 
trict-schools for a month, or even a shorter period, and of a detachment 
of one or more of the professors to assist in holding Teachers’ Institutes, 
at such places as required special attention. He thus refers to the plan 
in his closing address to the Legislature :— 

Let the munificent offer by Mr. Charles Potter of the Tockwotton House for 
the purpose of a Normal School—a building having an extent of accommoda- 
tion admirably adapted to the object, which $30,000, however judiciously laid 
out, could not furnish—be accepted. Let it be known as the Rhode Island 
Normal School and Institute of Instruction—the depository of school furniture 
and apparatus—the office of your Commissioner of Public Schools—the intelli- 
gence office of teachers and lecturers—the place for a weekly gathering of 
school committees and teachers—in fine, the headquarters of education. Such 
an Institution can be organized on a plan which in five years will place the 
cause of public instruction in advance of where it will be in twenty years under 
the operation of present agencies. 
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The following circular and extracts from the printed proceedings of 
one of the earliest of this series of Institutes, which were always reported 
in the Providence and other papers as matter of general interest, will ex- 
hibit the method, spirit, and aims of this class of meetings in Rhode 


Island -— 
CIRCULAR. 


Arrangements have been made for holding three Teachers’ Institutes, at the 
times and places hereinafter specified, and every teacher of a public school, and 
all others who propose to offer themselves as candidates for teaching a public 
school during the ensuing winter or next summer, are invited to attend and 
take part in the exercises of at least one of these Institutes. 

The exercises of the Institute will embrace— 

1. A review of the studies usually taught in the public schools of this State 
with exemplifications of the best method of instruction in each branch, and 
with special attention to such difficulties as any member of the Institute may 
have encountered in teaching the same. 

2. Familiar lectures and discussions among the members, on the organization 
of schools, the classification of pupils, and the theory and practice of teaching. 

3. Public lectures and discussions in the evening, on topics calculated to in- 
terest parents and the community generally, in the subject of education, and the 
organization, administration, and improvement of public schools. 

Although the attendance of several able and experienced instructors in par- 
ticular branches has been provided, it is expected that members of the Institute 
will take a leading part in the course of instruction, and in the discussions. 

That the exercises may be practical, and suited to the present wants of our 
schools, every teacher is requested to communicate a list of such topics as he 
would like to have considered at the session of the Institute which he proposes 
to attend. 

Every member should be present on the first evening of the session; should 
be provided with a Bible or Testament, a slate and pencil, with pen and ink, or 
lead pencil, and a blank or common-place book, in which to enter notes, and 
with the reading-book used by the first class in the school of the town where 
he teaches, or proposes to teach. 

The course of instruction, lectures, room, and lights will be free, and board- 
ing places will be assigned, free of expense, to those who make early applica- 
tion to the Committee of Arrangements. 

The Institutes will be held as follows:— 

[Place, Time, and Local Committee of each Institute. ] 

Each Institute will continue in session through the week on which it 
commences. 

School Committees and Trustees of school-districts are respectfully solicited 
to render every facility in their power to teachers who may be desirous of at- 
tending; and all persons interested in the improvement of public schools, or the 
advancement of education, are invited to be present at the evening session of 
the Institutes. 

Henry BARNARD, 


Commissioner of Public Schools. 


The following hasty summary of the proceedings and report of the 
opening and closing address of the Commissioner at the Institute at Cen- 
terville, are taken trom the Providence Transcript :— 


The Institute met in the Methodist church and was called to order precisely 
at T o’clock—the hour named in the circular appointing the Institute—on Mon- 
day evening, Nov. 15th, by Mr. Barnard, Commissioner of Public Schools. The 
Rev. Mr. Willard, of Crampton, invoked the Divine blessing, and after music by 
the choir of the church, Mr. Barnard occupied an hour in setting forth the na- 
ture, objects, and anticipated results of the Institute which he had appointed at 
this place for the teachers of Public Schools. The Teachers’ Institute as now 
organized and conducted, was a new and valuable agency in the work of school 
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improvement. It went directly to the fountain head, and aimed to make better 
and purer all influences which flowed out from the teacher. It differed from 
conventions and associations, as these had generally been conducted, inasmuch 
as it added to written lectures and oral discussions, (which occupied from one 
to two days, and were ordinarily of a theoretical character in such conventions,) 
a systematic course of instruction in the best methods of teaching, and in refer- 
ence to difficulties encountered or apprehended in the school-room, and extend- 
ing through a session of one or two weeks. Conventions and associations, such 
as that of the American Institute of Instruction, and the Essex County Teach- 
ers’ Association, had done much good to the community, and to teachers, and 
especially to those who had taken an active part in their proceedings. But in 
a Teachers’ Institute, properly conducted, every member takes part—and he 
does this under the direction or example of accomplished and successful teach- 
ers. It acts directly, too, on the teachers now in the schools, and by making 
the schools better, helps to create in the minds of the parents, who thus see 
wrought out in their own school, and on their own children, the advantages of 
improved methods of instruction and discipline. a higher standard of excellence. 
This is the most powerful arcument for school improvement which can be ad- 
dressed to a community—the contrast between a poor school and a good one, 
exhibited in their own district, and on their own children, and brought about 
by teachers made better by being trained or educated to these methods. The 
Institute thus illustrates imperfectly the benefits of a Normal School, or a course 
of systematic and practical training for a proper length of time, under accom- 
plished teachers, and with a workshop, as it were, attached, where an appren- 
ticeship in the art of teaching can be served. The peculiar excellence of the 
Normal School is foreshadowed in the Institute, which thus prepares the public 
mind for it. The Teachers’ Institute, as now conducted, was first tried in Con- 
necticut in 1839; was introduced into New York in 1843; into Rhode Island 
in 1844; into Massachusetts and Ohio in 1845; into Vermont, New Hampshire, 
Michigan, and Illinois in 1846; and into Maine and New Jersey in 1847. 
During the present season, probably 15,000 teachers will have attended for one 
or two weeks these Institutes in the States above-named, and more than half a 
million of schools will be better taught and governed in consequence. Most of 
the schools thus taught will demand a teacher of equally good qualifications 
next year, and most of the same teachers will attend in the course of another 
year another Institute, and thus add to their own attainments, and thus carry 
the standard of qualifications upwards and onwards. This is making teachers 
their own standard bearers, and the most powerful agencies in educational 
improvement. 

Mr. Barnard pointed out briefly the course of instruction’ which would be 
pursued, under teachers of large experience and eminent success, and promised 
the community a feast of fat things in the evening lectures and discussions. He 
also dwelt on the good results which would follow from these sessions, in mak- 
ing teachers acquainted with each other and with each other’s experience; in 
bringing their impracticable notions to the test of actual practice; in measuring 
themselves by others who had thought as much and practiced more; in entering 
into the results of many trials, of much study, and large experience on the part 
of good teachers, &c., &c. He dwelt on the importance of punctuality, of be- 
coming individually acquainted with each other, of taking hold with the right 
spirit—the spirit of learners and of brothers, of conforming, as far as may be, to 
the regulations of the families whose hospitalities they were receiving, &c. It 
is impossible to condense into a few paragraphs an address which was extem- 
pore, and which was as condensed as it could be in the delivery. 

Mr. Barnard was followed by Mr. William H. Wells, who spoke of an Insti- 
tute which he had lately attended in New Hampshire, and then passed to the 
importance of thoroughness in instruction, and on the necessity of inspiring 
scholars with a spirit of self-reliance, a determination to try, a determination not 
to give up to any difficulty however hard. He illustrated these points very 
happily by cases which had occurred in his own observation and in his own 
school. 

At the close of the public exercises, at the suggestion of the Commissioner, 
arrangements were made for the appointment of Secretaries and Committees on 
the part of the members, and for the time of meeting in the morning. 
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The following summary will convey an idea of what was done during the 

The daily session of the Institute commenced at a quarter before 9 o’clock in 
the morning, and closed at 12, and at half past 1 o’clock in the afternoon, and 
closed at 5, with a recess of five or ten minutes at the close of every hour. 
During the recess, the windows and doors were opened for a change of air, and 
music and conversation attuned body and mind for the next exercise. 

During the week, the following exercises were conducted by the gentlemen 
named, with the teachers as scholars, having in each exercise special reference 
to the best method of presenting the same and similar exercises in Public 
Schools, as ordinarily organized, viz.: one exercise in reading the Scriptures, as 
a devotional exercise, by Mr. Russell; two in spelling, by Mr. Wells; five in 
arithmetic, by Messrs. Wells, Mowry, and Baker; ten in reading, including ex- 
ercises in the elementary sounds, pronunciation, and the general principles of 
elocution, by Mr. Russell; four in grammar, by Mr. Wells; three in composi- 
tion, including punctuation, letter writing, &c., by Mr. Wells; one in analysis 

language in connection with Green’s Grammatical Chart, by Mr. Perry; one 
in geography, including map drawing, by Messrs. Patterson and Mowry: one 
in the use of globes, by Mr. Cornell; and one on oral instruction, by Mr. Wells. 
In the cdurse of these exercises, many members of the Institute made valuable 
suggestions as to their own methods, and asked questions which brought out 
important explanations. 

A portion of each eveuing was occupied by lectures and addresses, calculated 
to interest the community generally. These were delivered as follows: on 
Monday, by the Commissioner of Public Schools, and Mr. Wells; on Tuesday, 
by Mr. Russell; on Wednesday, by Mr. Wells; on Thursday, by Mr. Russell ; 
on Friday, by Mr. Russell, Mr. Kingsbury, and Mr. Barnard. 

The following are among the topics on which remarks were made during the 
several evenings by the speakers named, viz. : 

The length and frequency of recess in the daily sessions of a school, by Messrs. 
Winsor, Weeks, Patterson, Tillinghast, Sherman, and Legate. 

Whispering, or communication in school, by Messrs. Baker, Legate, Sherman, 
Winsor, Russell, Wells, Doe, Chapman, and Paine. 

Neatness in and about the school-room, by Messrs. Weeks, Perry, Sherman, 
Baker, Kingsbury, and Barnard. 

Punctuality and regularity of attendance, by Messrs. Kingsbury, Perry, Mowry, 
and Sherman. 

Management of bad boys in school, by Messrs. Weeks and Winsor. 

Remarks were also made on oral instruction ; cheerfulness in the school-room; 
self-possession and self-reliance in scholars; school discipline; the responsibilities 
of teachers; the care of health; Normal Schools; town and district libraries ; pro- 
Sessional reading by teachers, &c., &c. 

The place of meeting was crowded every evening by the citizens of the place 
and neighborhood, who remained together on almost every occasion for three or 
four hours, and at the close of the exercises on Friday night, the following res- 
olution was unanimously adopted :— 

Resolved, That this community have felt a deep interest in the exercises of 
the Teachers’ Institute held among us during the present week, and we regard 
it as a special favor, that the teachers resorted to this place, as the one in which 
the able lectures on subjects pertaining to education should be presented, and 
the thorough training in some of the prominent branches should be exhibited. 

Mr. Barnard, at the close of the Institute on Friday evening, cautioned the 
teachers—and especially the young and inexperienced teachers—against a hasty 
adoption of any method which they had seen or heard presented here, until they 
had made it their own by due consideration, observation, and practice. Every 
good teacher must have his own methods, and must make them the basis or 
stock upon which to build or ingraft the views and methods of others. Even 
when they have made themselves masters of new and improved methods of in- 
struction, they should not alarm the prejudices of the community by the prom- 
ise of any thing very new or great. They must carry good common sense—a 
quality too often wanting in young teachers, and only to be acquired by leok- 
ing at things as they are, and studying to make the most of surrounding circum- 
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stances—into all their operations. They must be punctual if they expect their 
scholars to be punctual. They must be moral and religious men if they would 
make their instructions the fountain of moral and religious influence to their 
schools. They must look after the physical condition of their scholars, to the 
ventilation of the school-room, to the fires, to the manner in which children are 
seated, to frequent change of position, and to an alternation of study and exer- 
cise, to the light, and all the circumstances which determine the physical com- 
fort of children in school, if they expect them to study and to love the school. 
They must look to their own manners, to their own dress and the care of their 
own persons, even to the scraping of their shoes and boots at the door, and to 
the depositing of their own hats and overcoats in their appropriate places, to 
their own postures and movements in the school-room, to the manner in which 
they address the scholars both in and out of school, and especially to their own 
intercourse with parents and others in the family circle, if they would be in- 
structors in good manners, a department of education too much overlooked in 
our common schools. Teachers must look to their own health. Many of them 
will pass from active occupation in the field or the shop to the close atmosphere 
and confined labors of the school-room, and headache and dyspepsia will follow, 
aud with these will come irritability of temper, frequent application of the rod, 
&c. Much of the punishment of our schools comes from a bad digestion in the 
teacher. They must cultivate the acquaintance of parents, invite them to their 
schools, and even lead them in, if they will not go in voluntarily. They must 
continue the work of their own improvement. They must study and familiarize 
themselves with the manifold uses of the blackboard, of globes, and other forms 
of apparatus. They must read good books on the theory and practice of teach- 
ing—such as the School and Schoolmaster, Page’s Theory and Practice, Fowles’ 
Institutes, &c., &c. They should take at least one Educational Journal. They 
should visit each other’s schools. Let every other Friday afternoon or Saturday 
morning be devoted to this purpose, and the alternate Saturday be devoted to 
Teachers’ Meetings. Mr. Barnard cautioned the teachers against considering 
this Institute or any Institute as a substitute for thorough study and practical 
training, or as an easy and short process for transferring the results of long and 
successful experience of one teacher into the head and hearts of a young and a 
heedless one. The Institute has its place in a system of measures for improv- 
ing the qualifications of teachers, by exciting the spirit of study and of their pro- 
fession, by rubbing down the rough points of manner and character in the col- 
lision of mind with mind, by exemplifying good methods, and by that personal 
example of such instructors as have favored this Institute by their presence and 
services. No teacher can hav2 witnessed the courteous manners, and the thor- 
ough instruction, even for a day, of such gentlemen, without having a better 
standard of a teacher in his mind. In conclusion, he bid them be of good cheer, 
stand by the cause, and the cause would uphold them—let each make himself 
a better man, and he will become a better teacher. 


A peculiar feature in the operations of Mr. Barnard respecting Insti- 
tutes in Rhode Island was the practice of holding in advance a large 
number of educational meetings in the county in which an Institute was 
appointed, and at least one in the place where the Institute would be 
held; and during the progress of the session, to detail such of the lec- 
turers and instructors as could be spared in the evenings to deliver ad- 
dresses in adjoining towns. 

Another practice was to place in the hands of each member, to be filled 
up, a set of printed questions, as to age, residence, previous opportunities 
as to education, professional training, and experience, attendance on In- 
stitutes and Associations, subscription to a School Journal, ownership 
and perusal of Books on Teaching, and subjects for discussion, and diffi- 
culties to be considered. 





MASSACHUSETTS. 


The first Teachers’ Institute in Massachusetts was held in Pittsfield in 
1845, commencing October 21, and continuing in session ten days—and 
similar gatherings were held in three other counties, each for the same 
period, under an appointment of the Secretary of the Board of Education, 
(Hon. Horace Mann,) who thus describes the experiment in his “ Ninth 
Annual Report,” dated Dec. 10, 1845 :— 


Early last summer, when explaining to that liberal and well-known friend of 
our Common Schools, the Hon. Edmund Dwight, the advantages which might 
accrue from holding Teachers’ Institutes in Massachusetts; and stating my ap- 
prehensions to him, that an obstacle to their adoption might arise from their 
expense, which the country teachers, on account of their small compensation, 
might feel unable to incur, he generously placed at my disposal the sum of one 
thousand dollars, to be expended in such manner as might be deemed most ex- 
pedient for promoting the object. This sum was amply suffidient for a fair trial 
of the experiment, as will be seen by the following plan :—Suppose the number 
of four Institutes to be decided on; suppose ten working days to be fixed upon 
as the time for their continuance; and suppose a bounty of two dollars, towards 
defraying the expenses of board, to be offered to each of the first hundred who 
should apply for admission as members—there would still remain a sufficient 
sum to pay for rooms, lights, attendance, and so forth, and to defray the actual 
expenses of teachers and lecturers. It was presumed that a sufficient number 
of eminent teachers and lecturers could be found, whose personal services 
would be gratuitously given for so noble an object—an expectation which was 
not disappointed. Such being an outline of the plan contemplated, it became 
necessary to decide upon the places where the Institutes should be held. Per- 
haps there was no great difference in point of eligibility between many different 
places im the State that could be named. Still, however, a selectiou must be 
made; and the choice of one place necessarily involved the exclusion of others. 
I make this remark, because now, since the Institutes have so admirably suc- 
ceeded, the question is sometimes put to me, by persons living in different lo- 
calities, why some town in their own vicinity had not been chosen. After the 
best consideration that could be given to the subject, the towns of Pittsfield, in 
the county of Berkshire; of Fitchburg, in the county of Worcester; of Bridge- 
water, in the county of Plymouth, and of Chatham, in the county of Barnstable, 
were designated. A circular letter was issued, which was published in the 
newspapers, and copies of which were sent to school committees in the vicin- 
ity. All the Institutes were included within a period of five weeks, so as, at 
once, to improve the most favorable season of the year, and to close the latest, 
before the customary time for commening the winter schools. Of course, some 
of the preceding overlaid the time of the succeeding. 


After giving somewhat in detail the plan, substance, and method of 
the exercises, the Secretary closes his account with these remarks :— 


I feel bound, before leaving this subject, to bear public testimony to the ex- 
emplary conduct, the earnestness, and the teachableness of the members com- 
posing the Institutes. They seemed to be alike conscious of deficiencies and 
anxious to supply them. They seemed to occupy that honorable middle 
ground, which is equally remote from the arrogance that blindly rejects, and 
the servility that blindly receives. The whole number that attended was about 
four hundred. More applied than could be received, The number of appli- 
cants at Fitchburg was one hundred and seventy-seven. I believe the mem- 
bers all carried away some new ideas in regard to the art of teaching, deeper 
impressions in regard to the dignity and sacredness of their office, and a more 
heartfelt devotedness to duty. Before the end of another year twenty thousand 
children will come within the circle of their augmented powers of beneficence. 
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I hope it may be deemed advisable by the Board to commend Teachers’ In- 
stitutes to the patronage of the Legislature. Though no substitutes for the Nor- 
mal Schools, yet they have the same object in view. They will, in the first 
place, obtain most valuable ideas and-suggestions from those schools; and in 
return, they will send better prepared pupils to them. 


In the following year (1846) the Legislature placed $2,500 a-year at the 
disposal of the Board of Education to defray certain expenses incident to 
this class of meetings, and authorizing the Board to appoint a time and 
place for an Institute whenever seventy teachers shall desire to form one, 
and to remain in session not less than ten working days—provided that 
not more than $200 is expended on any one Institute. The provisions 
of the law of 1846 were modified in 1848 and subsequently, by which 
the total sum appropriated was increased to $3,000, and for each Insti- 
tute to $350, and a call could be issued on the assurance of an attend- 
ance of fifty teachers, and the period of each session also determined, 
which is now generally limited to one week. 

Mr. Boutwell (in the 24th Annual Report of the Secretary of the 
Board) in 1860 makes the following remarks on the subject of Teachers’ 
Institutes, of which one hundred and forty-six had been held up to 
1860 :— 


A call is now authorized whenever an assurance is given that fifty teachers 
desire to attend. Asa fact of experience, the number is not often less than 
seventy-five, and the average attendance has considerably exceeded one hun- 
dred. But large Institutes are not in all respects desirable; indeed, I am of 
opinion that one hundred and fifty is the maximum. The most good is accom- 
plished when the attendance is between eighty and one hundred and fifty. 
When the number of members is small, there is more difficulty in awakening 
a general interest, and when the number is large, there are usually many who 
are not intensely and personally concerned in the proceedings. Such persons 
are a weight in themselves, and they do something to divert the attention of 
the more devoted. The instruction given in an Institute is usually a compound 
of a lecture and a teaching exercise; and it is well understood by teachers that 
no one can teach ‘even as many as fifty ata time. The audience of a lecturer 
may be large; that of the teacher is necessarily limited, and however large the 
assembly may be, his audience, depending upon the subject and the manner of 
teaching, may be reduced to fifty, twenty, ten, or even five persons; ordinarily, 
however, a hundred persons can be interested constantly in the proceedings of a 
Teachers’ Institute. 

It seems proper to call the attention of school committees to the importance 
of the Institute to those teachers who are in their service. Difficulties have 
arisen occasionally, between teachers and committees, in regard to time used by 
the former in attendance upon sessions of the Institutes. The first obligation is 
no doubt upon the teachers who are to qualify themselves for the skillful per- 
formance of their labors; but it is also true that a city or town that is enjoying 
the services of competent teachers, who are employed by the year, can well 
afford to allow such persons to spend a week in the Institute without pecuniary 
loss to themselves. 

In the small towns, where teachers are employed by the town, and changes 
are frequent, the expense must be borne by the teachers themselves. For the 
convenience of this large class, the sessions of the Institute are held at the time 
of the spring and autumn vacations. The value of the Institute is well estab- 
lished by experience; and it only remains to render its influence more general 
and beneficial. It will always be difficult in the limited period of five days to 
introduce exercises that shall be acceptable to all. The elements must not be 
neglected, and for the inexperienced there will always be occasion to introduce 
primary teaching exercises. Teachers of experience may not be benefited, but 
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the beginners are those who most need the advantages of the Institute. In tho 
face of considerable honest criticism the Institute has thus far sought to suggest 
the best means of teaching the elements of the principal branches studied in the 
common schools, In consequence of the improved qualifications of teachers 
generally, it may not be necessary to pursue this policy rigidly, hereafter. It 
can not, however, be entirely abandoned, and the public may ever abide in the 
belief that he who can teach the elements in a proper manner, may easily be- 
come a teacher in all science and literature. 


The practice in Massachusetts in reference to the chair of instructors 
is to employ certain gentlemen of eminent ability in their respective 
branches of instruction—as for instance, Prof. W. Russell in Reading, 
Prof. C. D. Colburn in Arithmetic, Prof. 8. 8. Greene in Grammar, Prof. 
Agassiz in Natural History, Prof. Tenney in Geology, &c., who attend, as 
far as practicable, each Institute for; the season. No Institutes in the 
country are conducted by so large a teaching and lecturing force at each 
meeting. 

NOTE. 

The following table will exhibit the expenditures by the State of Massachu- 
setts for Teachers’ Institutes, as well as for other educational purposes, in the 
year 1864:— 

Normal Schools, $20,000.00 
“ — Buildings, 2,490.85 

Teachers’ Institutes, 2,800.00 

State Teachers’ Association, 600.00 

County Teachers’ Associations, 450.00 

American Institute of Instruction, 300.00 

State Scholarship, 

Indians’ School, 

Secretary's Salary, 

Assistant Secretary's Salary, 

Agent of the Board of Education, 

Expenses of the Board, : 

Postage, Printing School Report, &.,... 6,938.55 

——— $43,689.29 


State Reform School, 

c — rn 41,416.49 
Nautical Branch of Reform School, 22,161.65 
Industrial School for Girls, 12,000.00 


Charitable. 
Asylum for Deaf and Dumb, $ 8,717.92 
Asylum for the Blind, 12,000.00 
School for Idiots, 9,000.00  29,717,92 


$151,258.43 


The main expense of supporting public schools in each city and town in 

Massachusetts is borne by a direct tax on the property of such cities and towns, 
levied by the legal voters thereof. The amount thus raised in 1863-4 was 
as follows :— 
For support of Public Schools, (wages of teachers, board, fuel, &c.,) $1,536,314.31 
For apparatus, contributions to prolong school, &.,........... 27,259.05 
To which add appropriations from the School Fund to cities and 

WINE fd. Sivas er esees Riba ich cin hind deemtonatiiness’ 50,323.29 


The amount raised by tax (exclusive of taxes for school-houses) averages 
$6.38 per child between the ages of five and fifteen years. The aggregate 
amount expended on public and private schools exceeds $3,000,000—or $13.00 
for each person of school age, or $2.50 for every one of the entire population. 


77,851.22 
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TERRITORY. POPULATION. 


Tne Kixepom or Hanover, ranking fifth in importance among the Con- 
federated States of Germany, lies in a somewhat quadrangular form be- 
tween the German Ocean upon the north and the Prussian States upon 
the south, having Holland upon the west, and the Elbe separating it from 
Denmark and Mecklenburg upon the north-east. The grand-duchy of 
Oldenburg divides it from north to south into two unequal portions. Its 
territory and population are distributed as follows :— 





Provinces. Area. Pop. in 1861. Capitals. Pop. in 1861. 





Hanover, 2,300 sq. m. 368,973) Hanover, 71,170 
Hildesheim,....| 1,708 366,766) Hildesheim, ... . 17,134 
Liineburg, 4,293 367,669| Liineburg, 14,411 
Stade, 2,596 296,626) Stade, 7,000 
Osnabriick, ....| 2,388 262,316) Osnabriick, .... 16,180 
Aurich, 1,144 192,329) Aurich, 5,500 
Mining District, 242 33,391/Clausthal, 16,000 

















14,671 1,888,070 





In the southern portion lie the Hartz and other mountain ranges, from 
the base of which the land extends in a broad plain to the sea-coast, which 
is low and protected from the ocean by dykes. The mountains abound 
with minerals, forming one of the chief sources of wealth and employ- 
ment, and are covered with dense woods. The valleys between are fer- 
tile, but to the north the country is traversed from east to west by a 
sandy tract, known as the Liineburg Heath, the “‘ Arabia of Germany,” 
where the inhabitants gain a scanty subsistence by raising sheep and 
keeping bees. Great marshes and peat moors cover the north and north- 
west, with fertile districts along the banks of the rivers. The arable land 
comprises but 40 per cent. of the whole territory, while 15 per cent. is 
covered with forests, and the remainder is waste or occupied by rivers 
and lakes. Agriculture is in a very backward state, but, with the raising 
of cattle and poultry, and mining, is the principal occupation of the 
people. 

The population is divided as follows :—Lutherans, 1,555,448 ; Catho- 
lics, (confined almost entirely to the provinces of Hildesheim and Osna- 
briick,) 221,576; Reformed, 97,018; Jews, 12,085; other denominations, 
1,948. Religious matters are under the direction of the five Lutheran 
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(Evangelical) and Reformed consistories, the see of Osnabriick, held al- 
ternately by a Catholic and a secular Protestant bishop, and the Catholic 
see of Hildesheim. The territory is, on the whole, thinly peopled, and 
has comparatively fewer towns of importance than any other German 
State. Low German is the prevalent language in all the rural districts, 
excepting those bordering upon Holland, where Dutch is usually spoken, 
while High German, as in every other part of Germany, is the language 
of the educated and higher classes, and is made the medium of instruc- 
tion. This difference of language necessarily acts greatly against the 
advancement of the people. The inhabitants are everywhere industrious 
and temperate, laboring without discontent for the smallest possible re- 
muneration, but exceedingly obstinate in their adherence to ancient 
customs. 

The government is a hereditary monarchy, with a council of State, 
comprising seven responsible members, each having charge of a special 
department of the administration. The two representative and partially 
elective chambers are called together biennially, while the diet meets but 
once in seven years. There are also seven provincial assemblies, whose 
concurrence and assent are necessary for the promulgation of laws and 
the laying of taxes within their several districts. The nobility is noted 
as the most arrogant in Germany and the least advanced in modern lib- 
eral ideas. In many parts the feudal jurisdictions still exist, and the ju- 


dicial and executive authority is still in many instances united. Only 
since 1848 have criminal causes been tried before sworn juries. 


HISTORY. 

The first steps towards civilization were taken by Charlemagne, who 
subdued the Saxon tribes then in possession of the territory, and intro- 
duced Christianity. After the dissolution of the Frankish empire, it 
formed a part of the Duchy of Saxony until the time of Henry the Lion, 
well known in the history of the Crusades, and the first Guelph Duke of 
Brunswick, who did much to advance the civilization and commerce of 
his subjects by conferring rights and privileges upon several of the 
towns; but falling under the ban of the empire, he lost the duchy and 
retained only Brunswick and Liineburg, (the present Hanover.) He 
married a daughter of Henry IL, King of England, and originated the 
houses of Brunswick and Liineburg. The Reformation numbered the 
princes of Brunswick among its most zealous supporters, though strongly 
opposed by the majority of the nobles and many of the chief magistrates. 
Duke Ernest was one of the most eloquent defenders of Luther at the 
Diet of Worms, and his endeavors to improve his people by establishing 
clerical and general schools prove him a man of enlightened views. His 
grandson married a granddaughter of James I. of England, and George 
Louis, the issue of the marriage, became king of England in 1714, from 
which time till 1887 both England and Hanover were under the same 
sovereign. By this union the revenues of Hanover in the burden of 
maintaining a court were spared at the expense of those of England, and 
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the kingdom was also in various other respects benefited. In 1745 
George II. founded the university of Géttingen. During the French 
wars the territory was held in turn by Prussia and France, but on the 
expulsion of the French, in 1814, it was restored to its former possessors 
and raised to the rank of a kingdom, and with their return was brought 
back the whole mass of abuses belonging to a past age, which had been 
abolished by the French. In the same year the diet was convoked for 
the purpose of consolidating the various independent governments of the 
different provinces, and in 1819 a new constitution was granted, modeled 
upon that of England and France, though but little was done towards 
the amelioration of the administration. The general dissatisfaction had 
increased to such a pitch when William IV. ascended the throne in 1833 
that the States were again assembled by him, the constitution was thor- 
oughly remodeled and new elections followed. The new chambers were 
actively engaged in reforming abuses and introducing economy into the 
state disbursements, when the death of the king, in 1837, placed the 
power, through the operation of the Salic law, in the hands of Ernest 
August, eldest surviving son of George IJI. He immediately abrogated 
the new constitution and restored that of 1819, and till 1848, when the 
success of the French revolution forced the German rulers to adopt a 
more liberal policy, he showed himself resolutely averse to all reforms. 
Liberal measures were, however, at length introduced under a new con- 
stitution, and the king himself organized some useful reforms in the ad- 
ministration and effected great improvements in some of the cities. Un- 
like many of his contemporaries, King Ernest kept the promises which 
he then made to his people, refusing to yield to the appeals of the nobil- 
ity for the restoration of their ancient privileges, and such confidence 
was placed in his word that his death in 1851 was regarded as a serious 
blow to the cause of reform. His successor, George V., though holding 
extreme views regarding kingly power and the claims of the aristocracy, 
was checked in any marked retrogressive movement by the decisive 
stand of the chambers. In 1855, however, the constitution underwent 
various modifications, which were received with dissatisfaction but met 
with no serious opposition, and since then the nation has passively tole- 
rated the illiberal policy of the king and ministry. 


L PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 
1. History of Legislation. 

In Hanover, as elsewhere, public schools were first called into exist- 
ence by Evangelical Protestantism and commenced simultaneously with 
the publication of the “ Church Regulations,” which were issued to the 
several provinces soon after the introduction of the Reformation. The 
so-called “German writing and ciphering schools,” that previously ex- 
isted in many of the cities, can not properly claim the title of public 
schools, and though the church regulations treated especially of “‘ Latin” 
schools, yet they also explicitly required that ‘‘German” schools, and 

27 
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female schools especially, should be established everywhere and in tho 
level districts particularly, for instruction in the prayers and catechism, 
reading, writing, singing, arithmetic, and sewing—requiring a German 
school in connection with every parsonage, or else locating there a special 
schoolmaster, or even schoolmistress, and requiring that girls should be 
instructed wherever there were nunneries. But these regulations, as 
they were not made compulsory by the authorities, became effective only 
gradually and as the evidence of the necessity of public schools followed 
upon the constantly extending custom of catechising in church and 
preaching to the children, and the publication of Luther’s small catechism 
in various forms, which itself was incorporated into the church regula- 
tions. Moreover, what was at first done in this direction was swept 
away by the storms of the thirty years’ war; so that upon the return of 
peace the work had to be commenced anew. 

The first ordinance that bore strictly upon the internal organization 
of the public schools was published in 1650 by Duke George William, of 
the provinces of Hanover and Hildesheim, containing regulations respect- 
ing school attendance, summer schools, school dues, supervision, discipline, 
and catechising. Every child of six years was required to attend school 
until able to read and to repeat understandingly the prayers of Luther's 
catechism, and this was made a condition to admission to communion; 
in summer, the instruction was limited to an hour on Saturday and Sun- 
day; the schools should be visited by the pastors at least twice a week, 
&c. The ordinance of his successor, Duke Ernest August, in 1684, was 
of nearly similar import. In 1687 the same duke issued a carefully pre- 
pared school ordinance for the newly acquired territory of Dannenberg, 
requiring the establishment of school-districts and the erection of school- 
houses, and that schools should be continued through the summer, if 
only for the younger children. It was made the duty of superintendents 
and pastors to see that none but capable men were appointed as teachers, 
though tradesmen could be accepted in some cases. An unsuccessful 
attempt was made to extend these regulations to the province of Liine- 
burg. The edict of George IL, in 1784, respecting instruction in this 
province, required the children in the rural districts to attend school 
regularly for only three quarters, from Michzelmas to St. John’s day, or 
for a less time in case of necessity and with the consent of the pastor, 
though they should then still attend the Sunday catechising and two 
hours of instruction during the week. He at the same time required, in 
the province of Hanover, that the children should attend school from the 
sixth to the close of the fourteenth year, and should receive instruction 
from the pastor, several times a week, for at least six months before con- 
firmation. The university of Géttingen was established in 1736, but the 
desire that popular education in the public schools should advance 
equally with liberal culture in the higher institutions is shown by the 
many official enactments of that period, as well as by the acts of the con- 
sistory, for the more thorough carrying into effect of these school regula- 
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tions. Schoolmasters were forbidden to occupy the time of the children 
in their own housework, to neglect their instruction on account of a trade 
or for the attendance of weddings or funerals, or to exact a special fee for 
instruction in writing and arithmetic. Superintendents could engage 
“teachers only with the approval of the consistory, and upon the occur- 
rence of any vacancy they were required to nominate to the consistory 
two persons suitable for the position, with the necessary testimonials. 
They should also visit the churches and schools regularly once a year. 
The teachers must appear once a month before the pastors for their own 
instruction, and should be present at the Sunday instruction of the chil- 
dren. Students at the university and after graduation were obliged to 
engage in catechising and in school teaching. It was made the duty of 
the magistrates to insist upon the regular attendance of the children at 
school and to employ parish herdsmen that the care of the cattle might 
not be an excuse for the absence of the children. In the province of 
Liineburg the maintenance of summer schools was more difficult and the 
attendance of the children more irregular than in the other provinces. 

The school ordinance for the province of Stade, issued in 1752, was 
substantially the same as those already mentioned. In the province of 
Osnabriick, which was annexed to the kingdom of Hanover in 1803, there 
have never existed church or school regulations, excepting in the Calvinist 
county of Bentheim, where was a church ordinance since 1708 requiring 
the teachers to subscribe to the Heidelberg catechism and to hold their 
schools throughout the year, excepting four months of vacation. The 
province of Aurich, ceded to Hanover in 1815, received in 1631 church 
regulations similar to those of Liineburg, and after 1763 was subject to 
the general school regulations of Prussia. In the province of Hildesheim, 
also annexed to Hanover in 1815, a school ordinance was passed in 1735, 
but remaining inoperative, it was confirmed anew by an ordinance of the 
consistory in 1769. To relieve the burden upon the parents, the school 
age was fixed between the fourth and the eleventh or twelfth years, and 
the children, large and small alike, were to receive but three hours of in- 
struction daily. But this innovation excited such opposition in the par- 
ishes that the old order of things was restored. Regulations for the 
Catholic schools were made by the bishop of Hildesheim in 1736 and re- 
newed in 1763, requiring school to be maintained through the year, and 
the time of attendance shortened only for the poor. 

The first school in Hanover for the training of teachers originated in 
1751 in connection with a free school for poor children, endowed and 
furnished with the necessary buildings through the liberality of a private 
citizen. The number of seminarists was fixed at thirty, who remained 
three years in the institution free of expense, and had charge of the free 
school. By judicious management this seminary soon gained a more 
than provincial renown. It was soon increased by the addition of the 
so-called ‘Institute for After-training,” for badly prepared country 
teachers already in office, which was supported by an appropriation from 
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the king. In 1800 a preparatory school was added for such young men 
as wished to engage as soon as possible in some of the numerous small 
country schools. Their number was at first 16, increased afterwards to 
82, and again to 56; they remain six months, (but three months, prev- 
ious to 1886,) paying a trifle for board. The seminary at Alfeld, in Hil- 
desheim, was founded in 1800 upon the basis of a small private institu- 
tion; in 1815 assistance was granted it from the public treasury, and it 
was afterwards wholly adopted by the government. In like manner the 
seminaries at Stade and Osnabriick were founded and in 1821-2 became 
state institutions. In the other provinces, the object has been effected 
by small private “ Schoolmasters’ Schools,” and in the Catholic dioceses 
by two ‘‘Normal Schools.” The state appropriation has amounted, an- 
nually, since 1834, and until 1850, to about 5,280 thalers, ($3,900,) be- 
sides about 1,500 thalers ($1,100) from the general convent fund. 

A movement of great influence upon the cause of general popular edu- 
cation was the removal from the schools, in about 1790, of the church cat- 
echismé hitherto in use, (Walther’s of 1653, Gesenius’ of 1635, and oth- 
ers,) and the introduction of a “ National Catechism,” holding an inter- 
mediate place between orthodoxy and heterodoxy. It was adopted 
without opposition in the several provinces, though Luther’s catechism 
was still retained in the consistorial district of Osnabriick, and the old 
catechism of Sétefleisch in the district of Stade. 

The salaries of the teachers, as paid in money, were so miserably small 
that in the province of Hanover in 1775, over 700 received not more than 
thirty thalers ($22) annually, and some not more than ten or twenty. 
This induced the same individual whose liberality had founded the first 
normal school, the merchant Bétcher, to establish a considerable fund in 
1769, the interest of which should be distributed among such parishes 
as increased their salaries. In 1775 George III. made an annual grant 
of 1,000 thalers for the benefit of such teachers as were most destitute, 
and the consistories also, at the same time, through the pastors and par- 
ishes, effected some little improvement. From 1793 to 1803 the provin- 
cial governments made appropriations for this object, and also after the 
war the diet consented to an annual grant of 7,270 thalers. In 1818 the 
‘general convent fund” was founded, contributing about 18,600 thalers 
annually ; yet even in 1845 the average income of teachers did not ex- 
ceed 102 thalers, ($75,) and of the 3,426 in the kingdom, 851 had no 
fixed residence, 356 boarded in the different families by turn, 436 re- 
ceived less than 26 thalers salary, 735 less than 51, and 477 less than 75 
thalers. 

The law which first gave a common basis to all the schools within the 
kingdom was that of May, 1845. This ordinance regulated the supervis- 
ion of schools, the subjects of instruction, school sessions and attendance, 
school obligations and duties, private instruction, rights of patronage and 
appointment, and the location of teachers, school societies, their rules 
and duties in relation to the endowment and improvement of teacher- 
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ships, school lands and buildings, school funds, boarding around, and 
the distribution of the appropriations from the national treasury. At the 
same time the amount of the state appropriation was increased first to 
14,000, and afterwards to 30,000 thalers annually, and the zeal of the 
authorities for the improvement of schools and all appertaining to them 
was awakened throughout the whole territory to a degree never before 
known, which the political movements of 1848 and the new appropria- 
tions since made have only tended to increase. The whole territory was 
divided into school-districts, and the salary of the (2,004) teachers was 
fixed at a minimum of 80 thalers, with board in the families, or 80 tha- 
lers, excluding lodging. The system of “boarding around” was abol- 
ished, or restricted, wherever possible, and a change of lodging-place. 
could be made but once a year. Where there were special means for it, 
the salaries were raised to 150 thalers in the country and village par- 
ishes, and to 300 thalers in the cities. The law has since been amended 
in some points by special ordinance, respecting the time and subjects of 
instruction, school attendance, &c. 

In October, 1848, was passed a law respecting school superintendence, 
requiring that in every school-disfrict there should be a school commit- 
tee, consisting either of the church committee, or of the pastor, as chair- 
man, the teacher, and several citizens chosen by the parish. It was 
made the duty of this committee to represent the school-district, manage 
its financial affairs, and to coéperate with the pastor, whose special duty 
it was, in the supervision of the school. This law has been almost every- 
where carried into execution. 

In 1850 the Diet made the following annual appropriations :—5,000 
thalers for the pensioning of teachers, which was increased in 1857 to 
6,000 thalers; 5,000 thalers for the support of the widows of teachers; 
15,000 thalers for the increase of the salaries of old teachers; and 10,000 
thalers for the education of teachers and especially for the establishment 
of Teachers’ Seminaries. This amount was increased shortly afterwards 
to 20,000 thalers, and in 1852 a special grant of 30,360 thalers was made 
for the founding of certain normal schools. 

Through the aid of these appropriations there now exist within the 
kingdom the following normal schools:—In the city of Hanover, the 
“ Preparatory Institute,” now made an independent normal school for 
the training of country teachers for the province, with a one-year’s 
course and 82 pupils; the “Head Seminary,” for preparing city teachers 
for the provinces of Hanover and Liineburg, with a three-years’ course 
and about 24 students; and the “Institute for After-training,” usually 
attended by 12 country teachers for four weeks in summer ;—At Alfeld, 
a boarding seminary, for the city and country schools of Hildesheim, 
with 50 pupils and a course of one, two, or three years ;—At Liineburg, 
for the country schools of the province, a boarding seminary for 82 pu- 
pils, with a one-year’s course ;—At Aurich, a Normal School for 26 pu- 
pils, with a two-years’ course ;—At Stade, a Seminary with a higher de- 
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partment for 20 pupils, with a three-years’ course, and a lower depart- 
ment for teachers of country schools, with 40-50 pupils and a one-year’s 
course;—At Neuenhaus, a small school for the country teachers of the 
Calvinist county of Bentheim, with 6-10 pupils and a single year’s 
course;—At Osnabriick, a Protestant and a Catholic seminary, the first 
with 24 pupils and three years’ course, the latter with 30 pupils, includ- 
ing females, and a two-years’ course ;—There is also at Hildesheim a 
Catholic Normal School, with a two-years’ course and 12 pupils. Five 
of these institutions possess gardens for instruction in husbandry, the 
number of teachers has been increased, the apparatus of instruction 
made complete, and the buildings contain family rooms for the director 
and usually one other teacher, and a lodging room for an unmarried 
teacher. 

The funds granted by the state for the assistance of needy teachers are 
placed at the disposal of the consistories, to be distributed in connection 
with their own funds, according to certain fixed rates. These, with the 
revenue of other special funds devoted to the same object, amount to 
some 12,000 thalers. In 1856, previous appropriations and the operation 
of the new school law having succeeded but imperfectly in placing the 
teachers in a sufficiently comfortable position, a new law was passed for 
the improvement of the condition of teachers, and an annual grant was 
made of 20,000 thalers for the purpose of carrying it into effect. 

A debate in the Diet in 1849, based upon a project advanced by the 
government for the establishment of a public-school. system, resulted in 
the conclusion that there ought to be formed neither a general Board of 
Education for the supervision of primary and secondary schools, nor pro- 
vincial school authorities distinct from the consistories, “for the public 
schools must retain their ecclesiastical and sectarian character.” Instead, 
a schoolman was placed in the Department of Public Worship as referee 
for the management of school matters, who acted as general superintend- 
ent of public schools and Teachers’ Seminaries; under the law of Febru- 
ary, 1851, however, a member has been added to each Protestant con- 
sistory, who is practically acquainted with schools, and bears the title of 
Superior School Inspector, while there has been formed a special board 
in the Department of Public Worship, consisting of the above-mentioned 
expert, with a legal and an ecclesiastical member, under the presidency 
of the consistorial director. In the consistory of Aurich, the Lutheran 
and Calvinist sects have each an Inspector, and in the consistory of Han- 
over, owing to its extent, there are three: The Inspector should visit 
every year a portion of the public schools of his district, but he has no 
independent authority. In important matters, and in the location and 
dismissal of teachers, the action of a full board of the consistory is neces- 
sary; the Inspector, however, has a vote on such occasions, and acts 
usually also as referee in the location of teachers. He acts also as super- 
intendent of the normal school of his district, and in Aurich, Osnabriick, 
and Bentheim the management of the seminaries is committed to him. 
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The ecclesiastical character of the schools is thus duly preserved. The 
personal knowledge which the Inspectors gain of the circumstances and 
wants of schools and teachers can not but result favorably to the schools, 
while they form a medium of communication on the one hand between 
the higher authorities and the subordinate institutions and persons, and 
on the other between the seminaries and the public schools. In May, 1859, 
appeared a royal ordinance placing the supervision of such institutions 
as may be classed neither as primary nor secondary—the intermediate 
and higher burgher schools and female seminaries—with the Department 
of Public Worship, and subordinately with the consistorial authorities. 
It remains to be mentioned as a circumstance of great importance, that 
since the discontinuance of the present rationalistic catechism was de- 
termined upon by the crown in 1856, the introduction of a new national 
catechism (a revision of that of Walther) may speedily be expected. 


2. Features of the Present Law and Administration. 


The legal school age commences with the seventh year, and ends gen- 
erally with the fourteenth, which is the age of confirmation. Attendance 
at school may be deferred by consent of the Ministry in case of necessity, 
and those of younger age may be admitted upon condition of payment 
of the school-rates and if their admission be not injurious to the school. 
Within these ages attendance at a public school is compulsory, unless 
the child's education is effected at some higher institution or under com- 
petent private teachers. The private teacher must be approved by the 
superintending pastor, or produce testimonials of his fitness when re- 
quired to do so, and his instruction must embrace the subjects prescribed 
for the public school. This provision excludes the numerous “ hedge- 
schools” that have hitherto existed. If his school includes the children 
of more than two families, attendance does not exempt from the payment 
of school dues, and if the ability of the teacher be doubted or the school 
prove injurious to the public schools, it may be wholly prohibited or re- 
stricted within certain limits, 

The duty of establishing and supporting schools rests upon the school 
parish, so far as individuals, corporations, or special funds are not legally 
bound or are insufficient. The church parishes also very frequently co- 
éperate, when the duties of clerk or organist are joined to those of the 
teacher. When other means fail, assistance is rendered by the state. 
The school-rates form an essential part of the teacher’s income, formerly 
not more than one-third of a thaler (25 cents) annually, but now greatly 
increased and may average a thaler for each child. The parish may, 
however, raise his salary in any other manner. The dues are not ex- 
acted for children who attend a higher public school or are privately in- 
structed, for those who are detained away by illness for more than three 
months, or who reside and attend school without the district. The ex- 
cess above two from the same family pay but half rates. Poor children 
are provided for from the church funds and special endowments, paid 
quarterly or at shorter intervals as may become customary. The addi- 
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tional dues formerly exacted for instruction in writing and arithmetic, 
are now included in the usual fees. Besides the money-rates, there are 
in the country various taxes paid in kind, as eggs, butter, sausages, &c. 
In Liineburg the rates are regulated by the number of families instead 
of children. Where the sums needed for the improvement of the teach- 
er’s salary can be raised in no other way, a tax is laid upon the members 
of the parish in such proportion as may be agreed upon or as is custom- 
ary in the assessment of other taxes. Ifthe number of children exceeds 
120, an assistant teacher.can be employed, and a second school may be 
established if they exceed 200, or the school parish may be divided. 

The right of general supervision belonging to the sovereign is exer- 
cised by the Department of Public Worship, either directly, in certain 
cases, or indirectly through the consistorial authorities. The immediate 
oversight of the schools belongs to the pastor and church authorities, the 
pastor’s authority extending not only to matters of instruction but to the 
official conduct ofthe teacher, discipline, attendance, and conduct of the 
children. The codperation of the school committee, aside from their de- 
termination of the time during which instruction is to be given, vacations, 
&c., is limited to reports and recommendations to the pastors, or higher 
authorities. They should also endeavor to promote the regular attend- 
ance, order, and good conduct of the pupils, and harmony between the 
teacher and parish, by a good example and by advice. The office of 
Superior School Inspector in connection with the consistories has already 
been mentioned. In the diocese of Hildesheim the consistory acts in 
conjunction with the General Vicar of the diocese in all matiers pertain- 
ing to schools, though religious instruction can be given only by a teacher 
duly commissioned by the bishop. In the Catholic diocese of Osnabriick 
the control of the schools rests with the government authorities and the 
General Vicar, the latter having a predominant influence. The appoint- 
ment of teachers, when not belonging to third parties, is made by the 
consistories, on nomination by the ephor in conjunction with the church 
committee, the government concurring. 


3. Statistics. 

The following statistical statement shows the condition of the schools 
in 1855; the operation of the law of 1856, however, has made material 
changes, though reliable data are not at hand respecting them. In a to- 
tal population in that. year of 1,806,891, there were 281,348 school chil- 
dren, averaging one in 6.42. The number of schools was 3,584, of teach- 
ers, 8,812—an increase of 131 teachers in ten years. Of these 417 are 
Catholic—286 in Osnabriick, and 131 in Hildesheim. The number of 
children to each teacher averages 74. Of the schools 1,227 number less 
than 50 pupils, 1,757 between 50 and 120, and 600 over 120—in 132 
schools there are over even 200. 

A large number of church parishes in the kingdom are very small, 487 
sustaining but one or two teachers. In such cases the teacher usually 
acts also as clerk or sexton of the church. The whole number of teach- 
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ers filling those offices is 1,519. As regards salary 914 teachers receive 
but 80 thaiers, 790 from 80 to 100, 307 from 100 to 120, 427 from 120 
to 150, 1,374 from 150 thalers upwards. The total income of the schools 
being 558,800 thalers, the average money salary is 151. The state con- 
tributes 22,270 thalers in addition, an average increase of 23 thalers. The 
total appropriations of the state are about 116,000 thalers annually. 

Factory schools are very rare. Schools for the poor are mostly con- 
fined to the large towns. Sunday-schools exist only in connection with 
some country summer schools of the Bremen district. Schools for adults, 
of which there are 450, with 6,300 pupils, have no connection with the 
public schools. The former garrison schools are now mostly blended with 
the schools attached to the Teachers’ Seminaries. The so-called “ Inter- 
mediate Schools,” which exist in many of the cities and of which there 
are now 187, as well as also the “‘ Rector Schools,” may be properly reck- 
oned with the public schools, though they approach to the character of 
classical or special schools, inasmuch as they give instruction in foreign 
languages, &c. Their design is preparatory to a commercial life or the 
higher trades. 


4. Inner Organization of the Schools. 


The country schools in most cases are under the charge of a single 
teacher, the children of both sexes being gathered together and remain- 
ing together during all the hours of instruction. Where the means al- 
low it, the school is divided into two sections according to the age of the 
children. A subdivision by sexes is less usual, occurring only in the 
larger cities where the several parochial schools are united into a central 
school with graded classes. In the city of Hanover both the boys’ and 
girls’ schools are subdivided by age into 5-9 classes. Half-day schools 
are especially numerous in Hildesheim, though rather as a matter of ne- 
cessity. In Osnabriick and Aurich they are also favored wherever the 
schools are over-crowded. 

The subjects required to be taught are the catechism and biblical his- 
tory, reading, mental and written arithmetic, writing, easy composition, 
singing, and in some cases geography, elementary geometry, drawing, 
needle-work, and in Bentheim and Aurich the Dutch language are ad- 
missible. Needle-work is taught in many schools of Osnabriick, but in 
other provinces there are special schools for the purpose, often supported 
from the church funds but having no connection with the public schools, 
The hours of study are usually thirty in the week, between 6 A. M. (in 
winter, 8 A. M.) and 8 or 4 P.M. In graded schools the number may 
be reduced to 26, or 20, for the younger children. In summer, in the 
country schools, the time is generally reduced to 18 hours, or even 12— 
though the children are obliged to attend every day, with exceptions in 
favor of poor children in service and those engaged in tending flocks, 
School exercises begin and close with singing and prayer, or prayer alone, 
The first hour is occupied with religious instruction, (in Catholic schools, 
by the priest in the catechism,) followed by reading in the Bible and 
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hymn-book, arithmetic, and singing hymns and popular songs. The 
afternoon is devoted to writing and reading, with instruction in language, 
and in natural history and geography if included in the subjects taught. 
The text-books are the Bible, church hymn-book, church or national 
catechism, primer, reader (usually,) ciphering-book, biblical history 
(usually,) and sometimes a tune-book. The extent of instruction aimed 
at is a thorough committal to memory and reasonable understanding of 
the catechism, with Bible-texts and thirty or forty hymns, a knowledge 
of the books of the Bible, biblical history, and the main points in the 
history of the Reformation, reading fluently and intelligently, a legible 
handwriting and the ability to write from dictation, as well as to write 
letters, bills, receipts, &c., a knowledge of the application of the ground 
rules of arithmetic to whole numbers and fractions, and to sing the usual 
chorals without the teacher’s assistance. 

The “ Monthly Record-Book ” is required to contain a brief record of 
all that is done during the month. Absentee lists have also to be care- 
fully kept, and the parents of such as are often absent are reported by 
the pastor to the authorities for punishment. Children should also regu- 
larly attend church instruction on Sunday. Examinations are usual 
only in some city schools. 


5. The Relations of Teachers. 
There is no want of aspirants to the teacher’s office, coming usually 


from the lower orders—from the families of teachers, peasants, trades- 
men, day laborers, and miners. Theological graduates are met with 
only in the “ Rector Schools,” (which have grown from the old “ Latin 
Schools” and still often include Latin among the branches of study,) and 
occasionally in the intermediate burgher and female schools. The aspi- 
rants are obliged to support themselves until admitted to the Seminary, 
and after leaving it until engaged. The greater number, upon confirma- 
tion, enter into an apprenticeship with some capable teacher, from whom 
with the pastor they receive theoretical] and practical instruction. They 
remain as assistants with their master or other teacher, in Stade and 
Aurich, till they obtain a permanent engagement; in the other prov- 
inces, until they enter a normal school. The number of such prepara- 
tory teachers is everywhere on the increase and the custom is attended 
with favorable results. In Hanover and Osnabriick, however, no one 
can be permanently located as teacher, nor as principal teacher in the 
other provinces, excepting Aurich, who has not attended a Seminary. 
The requisites for admission to a Seminary are merely such as can be 
acquired at any respectable public school, with the addition of a good 
musical preparation. The required age is eighteen, or in the principal 
seminaries, twenty or over. Each of the ten normal schools is presided 
over by a theologically educated “ Inspector,” having under him at least 
one teacher with a seminary training, a candidate of divinity, and a so- 
called senior pupil, who also superintends the husbandry. The city 
teachers, or special assistants, are employed for music, writing, drawing, 
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&c. An elementary school, and in some cases also a graded school, is 
attached to each seminary as a school of practice for the pupils. The 
course of instruction for country teachers includes, besides the branches 
of the public school, instruction in method and in organ-playing; for city 
teachers are added drawing, physics, algebra, and biblical interpretation. 
Nothing is taught thai the teachers will not find of immediate use in their 
future occupation and which they will not themselves teach. At the base 
of all discipline is the principle that the fear of God is the beginning of 
all wisdom. Instruction, text-books, medicines, beds, &c., are in nearly 
all these institutions furnished free of cost to the student. One half-tha- 
ler weekly is charged, except in the Hanover Seminary, for dinner and 
supper. The needy—about fifty in number—receive also their board 
free, and in addition 1,500 thalers annually. 

The final examination is held by a committee consisting of the semi- 
nary teachers and the Inspector of the district, and in some cases a repre- 
sentative of the consistory. The certificate has reference not only to the 
instruction which the candidate has received but to his diligence and con- 
duct. The pupils are seldom rejected upon examination, as they generally 
make good use of their advantages, and even the least efficient are consid- 
ered sufficiently well fitted for the many small and poorly paying country 
schools, and for these the Institute for After-training is still open. For 
the farther improvement of teachers there exist almost everywhere 
Teachers’ Associations, and, in many places, reading clubs and libraries. 
Also, by an old law of 1736, which has been often renewed, the pastors 
are required to hold regular monthly meetings of the teachers of their 
parish, and these are occasionally extended to include the clergy and 
teachers of a whole district. Some inspectors too are in the habit of call- 
ing conferences, from time to time, of all the teachers of their province. 

The location of teachers occurs usually in the country schools at the 
age of nineteen or twenty; of city teachers, at the age of twenty-three— 
sometimes at a younger age, temporarily. It is done by the consistory 
upon nomination by the ephor, and a certificate is given of their action, 
Even in those cases (amounting in all to 1,480) where the appointment 
of the teacher does not thus rest with the government, the appointee can 
not enter upon his duties until satisfactory testimonials of his efficiency 
and good morals have been given to the authorities. The employment 
of assistants, “‘sine spe succedendi,” and all measures for the provisional 
or temporary supply of schools, rest wholly with the consistories, 
Previous to his installation, which takes place in church in connection 
with divine service, the teacher must take the oath of allegiance and sub- 
scribe to the doctrines of the church, especially as interpreted in the 
church catechism. Suspension or dismissal from office can only follow a 
formal investigation, and the authorities can at the same time, if they 
think right, deprive him of a portion of his salary. Ifa teacher’s mental 
abilities are suspected, he may be subjected to an examination, and his 
continuance in office depends upon the result. 
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To the teacher belongs all the income of his office as allowed him at 
the time of his engagement, except that in case of the location of a sec- 
ond teacher, he must transfer to him the fees received from any number 
of scholars over 120. If his income be thus so far diminished as to make 
it necessary in the opinion of the authorities, they may require that the 
deficiency be reimbursed to him. In addition to his income he should 
be furnished with the necessary room, furniture, and fuel. The amount 
of salary is now raised to 400 thalers in cities and boroughs, and to 250 
thalers in the villages. Those who have served satisfactorily at least 
twenty-five years and have been poorly paid, receive an addition to their 
Salary of fifty thalers annually, or such amount as the annual grant of 
15,000 thalers will permit. The number of persons thus assisted, the 
last year, was 950. Titles or medals of honor may also be bestowed by 
way of distinction. Teachers are allowed to engage in subordinate occu- 
pations, not interfering with their special duties, such as book-keeping, 
parish clerkships, insurance agencies, &c., and in the country, orchard- 
ing, raising of bees, silk culture, turf cutting, &c. In 1848 teachers as 
well as the clergy were deprived of the right of exemption from state and 
parish taxes, but the hardships thus caused have since been removed 
by the remission of one-fourth of the land tax, the remainder forming a 
fund for the benefit of the more poorly paid teachers. 

The pensions of teachers are not definitely regulated by law, but the 
amount is fixed by the authorities if it can not be satisfactorily agreed 
upon between the parties. It is rarely less than half of the salary, and 
with a longer period of service it may amount to two-thirds, or three- 
fourths, including also the use of the dwelling. They are paid from en- 
dowments attached to the school, or by the parish, or where the latter is 
unable or can not be compelled to provide the means, the state gives as- 
sistance to the amount of about 6,000 thalers annually. The expense for 
the support of a temporary assistant, in case of the teacher’s sickness, &c., 
is provided for in a similar manner. 

Funds for the assistance of the widows and orphans of teachers have 
arisen within a few years in all the provinces. The fund at Hanover, for 
example, is sustained by about 2,550 teachers, who contribute from } to 
5 thalers annually, according to their salaries. The corresponding yearly 
pensions received are from 13} to 25} thalers. The state also appropri- 
ates 5,000 thalers annually for the same object, and an attempt is making - 
to unite these local funds into one or two general ones. Widows receive 
one quarter’s salary after the death of their husbands, and additional 
support from the convent and provincial funds as may be needed. 

Female teachers are not found in the Protestant schools, except in the 
intermediate and higher institutions. There are but about fifteen em- 
ployed in the Catholic schools. 


6. Higher Female Schools, 
Higher female schools are of recent establishment and are, in most 
cases, private boarding institutions, under the charge of directresses. So 
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far as they are public schools they are under the supervision of the city 
authorities, have a fixed corps of teachers under the direction of an In- 
spector, and since 1859 are subject to the superintendence of the consis- 
tories. They are usually divided into several classes, and besides the 
branches of the public school, give instruction in history, physics, botany 
and other natural sciences, history of literature, the English and French 
languages, various branches of needle-work, drawing, &c., for which the 
charges are high. Girls continue here till their fifteenth or sixteenth 
year. The Cathoiic institutions are conducted by the School Sisters, or 
Ursuline nuns, and are frequently attended by Protestant children. 


1. Institutions for the Blind, the Deaf and Dumb, Orphans, &c. 

The Asylum for the Blind, at Hanover, was established in 1845 for the 
benefit of children of all religions, the state contributing 24,000 thalers 
for the erection of buildings. The pupils remain in the institution from 
four to eight years, and are admitted between the ages of seven and six- 
teen, at a cost of 140 thalers for board and instruction, especially in mu- 
sic and the trades. Provision is made for the gratuitous support of 36 
pupils. The present number of pupils is 75, including foreigners, while 
there are in the kingdom 120 blind persons capable of education. 

The first Deaf and Dumb Asylum was founded at Hildesheim, in 1829, 
as a private institution. In 1839 it was enlarged and adopted by the 
state. It now numbers 100-120 pupils, from seven to fifteen years of 
age, in ten classes, with nine male and two female teachers. Provision 
is made for twenty free boarders and eighty day pupils. The institution is 
intended also for the training of teachers of the deafand dumb. Another 
private institution exists at Emden, for twenty-five pupils, supported in 
part by the state. There are also schools for the deaf and dumb con- 
nected with the normal schools at Stade and Osnabriick, each for twenty- 
four pupils. Blind children, and the deaf and dumb, are not obliged to 
attend the public schools, but are permitted to do so, 

The number of imbeciles in the kingdom is 1,194, of whom 201 are un- 
der fourteen years of age. It is probable that an asylum for their benefit 
will soon be established by the government. All these institutions, so 
far as they are public schools, are under the direction of the Department 
of the Interior and Medical Affairs. 

Rescue Houses exist in several of the cities, modeled after the “ Rauhe 
Haus” near Hamburg, and assisted by the state. They are endowed 
with corporate rights and are under the direction of “house fathers,” 
who are also instructors of the children. The Pestalozzi Association was 
formed in 1846 for a similar purpose and has associate members in al- 
most all parts of the kingdom. For eighteen thalers annually it provides 
homes for children in private families, and such as can not be thus prop- 
erly cared for are placed in the Rescue House at Ricklingen. In 1856 it 
had there 28 children at an expense of 1-2,000 thalers, and 291 in fami- 
lies at an expense of 3—4,000 thalers. 

Several Orphan Houses have been founded in different cities, partly by 
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private liberality, partly by the assistance of the churches and provincial 
governments. The oldest is that of Hanover, founded in 1648. Certain 
privileges are granted them, such as the right of printing singing-books, 
catechisms, almanacs, &c. Many have been changed from their original 
form and now provide for the children by contract with private families, 
under the supervision of the clergy, by which arrangement the expenses 
are greatly diminished. There is also an edict, since 1721, requiring the 
parishes to provide support for poor orphans under age. 

Private establishments for the care of infants are to be met with in 
many of the larger cities. 




















Ill. PUBLIC INSTRUCTION IN HESSE-CASSEL. 





PRELIMINARY REMARKS. 

Hesse-Casset, or Electoral Hesse, forming a part of the great central 

elevated plateau of Germany, and holding the eighth rank among the 

States of the German Confederacy, consists of one large and five smaller 
separated districts, which form the following provinces: 




















Provinces. aa | P gem Capitals. B - 
Lower Hesse and Schaumburg, ......... 1,691 350,648 | Cassel, 32,500 
BE Mind Gacndvecesiocsencsend 764 | 118,950 |Marburg,| 8,000 
haa deena hgisa shnmeaaeeeie 496 | 121,582 | Hanau, 15,000 
Fulda and Schmalkeld,.............++. 697 { 135,506 | Fulda, 14,000 
_ ener pret 3,648 | 726,686 











This country is a heap of moderately elevated ridges, stretching across 
each other in every variety of form and direction, and mostly covered 
with forests of beech, fir, oak, &c., which occupy about two-fifths of the 
whole territory and make it one of the most densely wooded countries 
of Europe. The soil is nowhere particularly fertile except in Hanau, 
where it is very productive, though the whole country is capable of a far 
higher degree of cultivation than the present. But a degree of indo- 
lence pervades the people in the rural districts, who are commonly dirty, 
squalid, and slovenly, and the villages are often composed of mere ruin- 
ous wooden hovels. The peasantry are principally hereditary tenants, 
whose chief occupation is agriculture, raising not only a surplus of grain, 
but producing large quantities of linen cloth and yarn for exportation. 
Pasturage is good, but cattle are not numerous; and excellent coal 
abounds though the people are prejudiced against its use. 

The population embraces the following sects :—Reformed, or Calvin- 
ists, 367,567; Lutheran, 134,000; Evangelical, 100,000; Catholic, 106,- 
955, one-half of whom belong to Fulda; Jews, 18,164. Both Calvinists 
and Lutherans are united for ecclesiastical government under three con- 
sistories, and the Catholics are under the Bishop of Fulda. 

The government is a limited sovereignty, the Elector being assisted by a 
council of ministers and two chambers of representatives, which must 
be convoked at least once in three years. Each parish is presided over 
by a burgomaster, each district or circle by a special government official, 
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and each province by its governor. The inhabitants have suffered much 
from the rapacity and abuses of the rulers, and notwithstanding the va- 
rious constitutional reforms that have been exacted from them by the 
people, the policy of the government still remains unchanged and the 
present constitution, promulgated in 1860, may be regarded as merely 
provisional. The annual revenue is about 5,100,000 thalers ($3,750,000,) 
while the expenses are somewhat less. The national debt is $10,000,- 
000, of which three-fourths is for railroads. Military service is compul- 
sory between the ages of twenty and thirty years, and the army numbers 
nominally 12,900 men, 5,000 of whom are on the reserve list. 


GENERAL VIEW OF EDUCATION AND SCHOOLS.* 

Education was formerly more backward than in any German State, 
but such is no longer the case. There are now about 1,300 national 
schools, nine gymnasiums, four normal schools, and various polytechnic, 
theological, military, and other special schools. There is also one uni- 
versity, at Marburg, which is remarkable as being the first that was 
founded after the Reformation and without Papal authority. 

There is no general law for the regulation of all matters pertaining to 
education, nor even for the common schools, the repeated attempts which 
have been made in that direction since 1831 having failed through the 
disagreement of the government and chambers, as well as through the 
diversity of opinions held by the individual members of the chambers, 
some wishing to give the management of the schools exclusively to the 
State, others to make at least the common schools dependent upon the 
parishes, and still others preferring to place them under the direction of 
the church. A law was finally agreed upon for the regulation of the 
general organization of the schools, while all other matters were left to 
be arranged as might be found possible by means of special ordinances, 
State appropriations, &c. Though great dissimilarities exist in the differ- 
ent provinces, for various reasons, yet through the long continued action 
of the government for its improvement, the school system has gradually 
attained a tolerable degree of uniformity, and even the catholic province 
of Fulda has conformed to the general customs, and the more readily 
through the influence of Bishop Henry, of Bibra (1759-1788,) who did 
much for the thorough revision and right development of the school 
system. 

The University and higher schools are purely State institutions, and 
hence the teachers have all the rights of State officials—can be removed 
only by judicial sentence, have a legal claim to pensions, which may 
amount to three-fourths of the previous salary, varying with length of 
service and amount of salary, and their widows also receive a State pen- 
sion, equal to one-sixth of the teacher’s salary, and another from the 
“State Widows’ Association,” which pensions are secured to the orphan 
children till of age. Such teachers in the common schools also as have 


* The following account of the public school system is drawn from au article in Schmid’s 
“ Encyklopadie,” by Dr. Bezzenberger, Chief School-Inspector at Cassel. 
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been located by the sovereign have similar rights, but others can be dis- 
missed without action of a court, and their widows receive no other than 
a slight assistance from the quarterly contributions for the bereaved and 
needy, in the churches, and from the State in case of unusual desert and 
indigence. Recently, however, they have been allowed the benefit of the 
Widows’ Association, and as some of them are in a most pitiable condi- 
tion, an association has been formed among the teachers to provide 
for their most pressing wants. No special titles are conferred by law, no 
official dress is prescribed, and badges of honor, &c. are seldom bestow- 
ed in acknowledgment of merit. By a law of 1834, teachers possessed 
the rights of citizenship in their places of residence and were obliged to 
assume them in the larger towns, but since 1853 their rights and obliga- 
tions as parish members depend upon their time of service in the parish, 
while they take no part in the elections and are subject to no other taxa- 
tion than for the State dues. School property is free only from the 
soldiers’ quartering tax. There is a peculiar regulation that public 
teachers are not obliged to act as guardians or trustees. 


I. PUBLIC SCHOOLS FOR ELEMENTARY EDUCATION. 
1. Organization. 

Though the common schools were originally a purely church institu- 
tion, the teachers’ office wholly ecclesiastical and to some extent joined 
with the pastor’s office, and the administration of the schools dependent 
wholly upon the church, only traces of this ecclesiastical character now 
exist. The common schools are essentially secular, no distinction is 
made betwen the Protestant sects, and there are no special schools for 
other denominations. The children of such are obliged to attend the 
same schools with the others, being only excused from religious instruc- 
tion, which is provided for them by their parents in other ways. 

The administration of the school is essentially secular, though in some 
points not wholly so. The school inspectors, superintendents, and some 
other officials, are usually preachers, but nevertheless are classed among 
the secular officers. The churches, acting only through the higher 
school authorities, have a joint right of supervision over religious instruc- 
tion—many of the teachers are in the service also of the church and 
draw thence a considerable portion of their income—and various pecu- 
liarities in the teachers’ position arise from previous church rights. Like 
the pastor, he can not be pensioned for incapacity but is obliged to en- 
gage an assistant, for whose salary he is first responsible, then the parish 
in certain cases, and finally the State—though if he consent, he may be 
pensioned by the parish—and like the pastor too, he may marry without 
previous consent of the government. Service as teacher is ranked 
among the recommendations of a candidate for the pastoral office, and he 
receives due credit therefor. In the Catholic portions of the territory, 
however, the ecclesiastical element is more prevalent in fact, if not by 
law, as all the arrangements of the schools are first subject to the appro- 
val of the church authorities, 28 
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The common schools are parish schools only so far as the parish is 
obliged to support them where there do not exist special funds for the 
purpose—the State being only subsidiary. But as respects the teacher's 
salary and any desirable additions or improvements that would be attend- 
ed with expense, the parish can contribute or refuse at its pleasure, the 
government being legally bound for any deficiency. The appointment 
of the teacher, and the organization and superintendence of the school 
are entirely a government matter, the local authorities having no right to 
anything without express permission, nor are the teachers permitted to 
make application directly to them. Still, at least in the cities, the burgo- 
master belongs to the school committee, and in some places he posseses 
the right of presentation to the teachership, but otherwise the parish has 
merely the right to express its wish respecting the appointment. 


2. School Authorities. 


The school authorities are the following:—1. The School Committee, 
consisting in the country of the district councilor (the highest district 
official) and the pastor, without any representative of the parish; and in 
the cities, of one or more of the parish authorities (usually the burgo- 
master,) one or more pastors, and occasionally the teacher. Upon the 
pastor falls the inspection of the school and the general management and 
oversight of instruction, all else devolving upon the committee in full, 
though the limits between the rights and duties of the two are not strict- 
ly drawn. In the larger city schools the inspector, or rector, has the 
immediate supervision of his school, while the pastor has influence only 
as member of the committee. But in the country the pastor is the next 
immediate superior to the teacher, while the councilor acts with the pas- 
tor in regard only to the external affairs of the school. Whoever acts as 
local inspector makes full report to the “chief school inspector.” This 
official is not properly an independent school authority, but acts rather as 
a controlling and visiting officer betwen the school committee and the 
government. He cares for the strict execution of the ordinances and 
regulations, and the observance by teachers and inspectors, of their 
official instructions, observes the merits and defects of teachers, advises 
and reprimands, reforms improprieties or takes measures for their re- 
moval by report to the government and communication with the commit- 
tee; in short, he has a quite wide field of action and might make him- 
self the center of the school system. His efficiency is much modified, 
as well as that of the councilor, by the different relations of the schools 
in the country from those in the larger and the smaller cities. To each 
chief school inspector a fixed school district is allotted, for which he is 
the nearest organ of communication with the government in matters not 
belonging to the councilor or city school committees. The office is with- 
out salary and usually devolves upon the “metropolitan of the class” 
(dean or chief pastor of a smaller ecclesiastical district) or to some other 
suitable clergyman. Only in Cassel is the office an independent one and 
at present occupied by a layman. While empowered to obtain informa- 
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tion respecting the schools of the district at any time, they are required 
to visit and thoroughly inspect each one of them annually, in company 
with the councilor and local inspector, for which service they receive a 
mileage and per diem compensation. Full reports are made to the gov- 
ernment according to prescribed formulas. School candidates are under 
their supervision, and they also preside at teachers’ conferences, when- 
ever such are held. 2. The Provincial government—through the 
“School Referee,” who has, however, no independent personal authority 
over the schools, and is always a clergyman—is, in most cases, the high- 
est authority in matters relating to what are strictly common schools. 
It locates, removes, pensions, and appoints substitutes for all teachers 
not appointed by the sovereign, and regulates generally the organization 
of the schools, Only in cases of complaint or when the question is re- 
garding the school relations of the whole territory, does the Minister of 
the Interior interfere, whose referee in all educational matters where the 
sovereign rights are not affected, is neither clergyman nor schoolman, 
but simply a State official. For the real schools, however, and the bet- 
ter organized union schools of the cities, the Minister of the Interior is 
the supreme authority, who acts in part by general regulations and in 
part by special decisions. 

This system of school supervision gives rise to many complaints res- 
pecting the multiplicity of school officials, the distribution of the man- 
agement of the schools among different authorities, and the excessive 
amount of writing required, under which the schools must of necessity 
suffer, did not the zeal of the teachers compensate for deficiencies in 
other respects. 

3. School Attendance and Statistics. 


Attendance at school is obligatory from the sixth year to the close of 
the fourteenth, when confirmation occurs in the Protestant denomina- 
tions. The teacher reports all absences, every two or four weeks, to the 
inspector, who admonishes the delinquents or reports them to the school 
committee who in turn, acting as public prosecutor, transfers the list 
with a motion for punishment to the court. A fine is inflicted upon the 
father of the delinquent of from one to fifteen silver groschen (2-30 
cents) per day, or imprisonment in default of payment. These fines are 
appropriated to the benefit of the school or for writing material and 
books for poor children. Except in cases of physical infirmity, attend- 
ance at the common school can be escaped only by attendance at some 
other public or private school, which requires the superintendence of 
private and domestic instruction, also, by the common school authorities. 
Every child, wherever he may attend, must pay to the proper authori- 
ties the school charges that are usual in the parish; but these regula- 
tions bothwrespecting attendance and school fees are not uniformly car- 
ried out and have many local exceptions. 

By the census of 1858, the number of schools and teachers, exclusive 
of gymnasiums and private schools, was as follows: 
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The total attendance was 105,512 evangelical, 17,376 catholic, and 
about 3,230 Jewish children, or nearly eighteen per cent. of the whole 
population. These schools are distributed into sixty inspection districts, 
differing very much in extent. School charges also differ greatly. In 
many country schools originally endowed by the churches and in 
wealthy districts where all school expenses are paid from. the public 
treasury, no fees whatever are paid, while in others they amount to from 
ten silver groschen to one thaler (20-74 cents) annually; in the cities 
they vary much with the character of the schools. The total income from 
this source is estimated at 60,000 thalers ($45,000) annually. The rev- 
enue from the church services attached to 981 of the schools was esti- 
mated in 1846 at 28,669 thalers. The State appropriations for the last 
fiscal year were 72,000 thalers for teachers’ salaries (including the real 
schools, ) 14,330 thalers to the school treasuries, and 4,000 thalers to 
assist parishes in the erection of buildings, while the not inconsiderable 
cost of such buildings as are wholly obligatory upon the State, is 
charged to the State building account. A comparison of these amounts 
with the corresponding appropriations of other States in proportion to 
territory and population, will place Hesse Cassel among the very first. 
The amount of the appropriations of parishes, revenues for endowments, 
&c., can not be accurately estimated. Female teachers are rarely em- 
ployed except in the Catholic city schools of Fulda, and only for instruc- 
tion in needlework and similar feminine accomplishments. 


4. Internal Organization. 

The inner organization of the school is governed by no general law, 
but is mostly determined by local circumstances, wants, and means, and 
by the character of the school. The maximum number of hours requi- 
red of the teacher is 26-32 weekly. The number of scholars varies 
greatly; there are single-classed schools with as many as 160 scholars, 
while in Fulda many parishes are without schools and the children are 
obliged to attend the schools of the neighboring towns, which are often 
filled to overflowing with even 200 or more scholars under a single 
teacher. The provincial governments in 1853 passed ordinances for the 
schools of their respective provinces, regulating the arrangement of the 
schools and of instruction, and giving official instructions to the teachers 
and to the local and higher inspectors, and upon these the elemen- 
tary school system, for the present at least, rests; in the cities, however, 
they are inapplicable except in the schools for the poor, and each school 
has generally its own plan of instruction, &., approved either by the 
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government or by the school committee and chief school inspector. But 
these ordinances are alike only in the provinces of Upper and Lower 
Hesse, those for Fulda being much the same, while those for Hanau dif- 
fer very essentially and for the better. The former declare the main ob- 
ject of the common school to be “‘to lead the children, by instruction 
and discipline, into more perfect communion with the Savior, Jesus 
Christ, and to preserve them therein.” The subjects of instruction are 
ranked as either necessary, or useful, while all others are declared perni- 
cious. The first division embraces reading (confined principally to the 
text-books used in the following branches,) Bible history, the catechism, 
and singing. In the second division are placed penmanship, the ex- 
pression of ideas in writing, ciphering, and where circumstances are 
especially favorable, geography with main reference to Germany and 
somewhat in connection with natural history, and the most important 
facts of church, mission, and profane history. The aim then in these 
schools is not fixed high. Of the twenty-six hours per week, sixteen 
may be given to reading, the study of the Bible, the catechism, and 
hymns, four to singing, three to arithmetic, and three to writing—while 
in the summer schools, where the time is more limited, thirteen hours 
may be given to reading and religious instruction, three to singing, and 
only two to writing and arithmetic during the week. This one-sided 
view of the object of the common school is avoided in the ordinance for 
Hanau which professes to aim at a healthy and thorough education of 
the people preparatory to civil as well as religious life, makes no distine- 
tion between necessary and useful branches, makes corresponding 
changes in the time given to the several studies, and gives at least the 
chance of a good common school. The city schools, being left more at 
liberty, are better adapted to meet the demands of the times and many 
of them are equal to the best in Germany. History, geography, mathe- 
matics, natural history, and drawing are introduced, and in a few instan- 
ces gymnastics also, which within a few years have excited great interest. 
Private gymnastic institutions exist in the cities of Cassel and Hanau, 
while on the other hand gymnastics are excluded from the teachers’ 
seminaries. 

School diaries and records are required to be kept by all teachers and 
inspectors. There should be a public examination at the end of each 
half year, but in the country schools the visitation by the chief school 
inspector generally suffices, and in the cities a single examination is held 
at the close of the year. There is no special examination at the close of 
the course, even in the real schools, in which, however, certificates of 
dismission are usually given. There are from eight to ten weeks of va- 
cation, at Easter, Michaelmas, Christmas, and Midsummer. The ordi- 
nances require the teachers to maintain discipline over the scholars both 
in the school and in church, on the street, and in all public places, but 
opinions and practices differ in respect to the authority of the teacher out 
of school. ‘‘ All punishments prejudicial to health or destructive of self- 
respect, cursing, abuse, or the use of defamatory words referring to the 
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parents or relations of the child, or to his misfortunes or deformities, are 
wholly forbidden.” The courts can not sentence children to punishment 
to be inflicted by the teacher, but may refer cases to him to be punished 
as he may deem fit. Trespasses in forests, fields, &c., are visited upon 
the parents. 

Sunday schools for the secular instruction of adults, which were at one 
time very numerous, are no longer met with, the one now existing at 
Fulda being merely for religious instruction. But trade schools are es- 
tablished in nearly all the cities and in some of the larger towns, and in 
the larger cities are of two kinds, one for apprentices in carpentry, and 
the other for those in other business. There are never more than 4-6 
hours of instruction per week, of which two may be given on Sunday. 
The course of study in the latter schools includes writing, arithmetic, 
German, geography, natural history, geometry as applied to the special 
wants of the trades, and dietetics. The carpenters’ schools embrace ge- 
ometry, drawing, designing, modeling, and other practical branches. 
There are annual examinations. Attendance is made compulsory except 
upon those already acquainted with the studies of the general depart- 
ment, fines being imposed upon the master for the non-attendance of his 
apprentices, and certificates are required of each year’s attendance from 
the proper teachers. The instruction is given by teachers of other 
schools or by persons acquainted with the arts, and the expenses are de- 
frayed by the entrance and dismissal fees, and sometimes small semi- 
annual tuition fees, paid by the apprentices, by a portion of the profits 
from the sales of blank contracts of apprenticeship and of the record 
books for traveling journeymen, by fines, interest of certain fands, and 
an appropriation of 2,000 thalers from the State. Each trade school is 
superintended by a committee consisting of the councilor, the burgomas- 
ter, a clergyman, the inspector of the public buildings, and some skillful 
artisans, who, as well as the teachers, are appointed by the provincial 
government as ultimate authority. The special school, where it exists, 
is diligently attended because its practical benefit is evident, but the gen- 
eral school finds almost insurmountable difficulties in the indifference 
and even hostility of masters and in the weariness and dissimilarity of 
character and acquirements on the part of the apprentices. 


5. Teachers, 


The rectorships attached to the schools in many of the smaller cities 
are to be noticed as peculiar, being the remains of the earlier Latin 
schools. The rector only has instruction of the first class, and also 
gives preparatory instruction for the gymnasium, but usually in private 
and with additional compensation. He is generally obliged to assist the 
pastor in his duties, on which account he is usually a candidate for the 
ministry and has received a university education, which is the case only 
with the principals of the more important schools in the large cities and 
with many of the real school teachers. He is required to undergo a 
special examination, conducted by a board of gymnasial teachers. 
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The mass of the teachers receive their training at the Teachers’ Semi- 
naries, aud are many of them themselves the sons of teachers. There 
is no want of candidates for the office, owing to the limited demand for 
talent and energy in industrial and commercial pursuits, to the content- 
ed, settled disposition of the people, and the respect that is paid to the 
teacher, as well as to the small expense of support and education at the 
seminaries. There are three seminaries—two evangelical, at Homberg 
and Schliichtern, and a Catholic one at Fulda—which are all purely State 
institutions, with essentially the same organization. The seminarists re- 
ceive their fitting generally at various private preparatory schools, per- 
mitted for that purpose by government, and are required to be well 
grounded in the catechism, church doctrines, and Bible history, in the 
geography of Europe, history, arithmetic, correct reading, and the rules 
of grammar, with singing, and piano, violin, and organ playing. The 
requisite age at admission is sixteen years, and the course continues 
three years. In the extent of instruction and in their internal arrange- 
ment generally, the seminaries are very similar to those of Prussia. 
After a closing examination, the candidates are either commissioned for 
service in the public schools or engaged as tutors, family teachers, &c., 
and after two years are admitted to a second examination which deter- 
mines their practical fitness and ability. Two years additional service 
capacitates them for a permanent settlement by the government. The 
number of pupils in the Fulda seminary is fixed at twenty-four, and in 
the other two amounts to about sixty. The whole expense to each does 
not exceed 25 thalers ($18.50) annually, while there are a number of 
stipéndiaries and beneficiaries in each institution. The amount of State 
appropriation for their support is 18,820 thalers ($14,000.) The students 
bind themselves on entrance, to two years service in the common schools, 
at the end of which time the claim of the State for indemnification 
ceases. The Deaf and Dumb Institution at Homberg, and the Rescue 
House at Schliichtern, are attached to the seminaries at those places. In- 
struction is given to the student to some extent in gardening, silk cul- 
ture, and the management of bees. 

There is also a seminary at Cassel for the training of Jewish teachers, 
which is sustained, as well as all the Jewish schools, by the Jews them- 
selves, the State appropriating nothing, though it appoints the examining 
committee of the seminary and locates the teachers, and the schools as 
respects superintendence are in the same position as other schools. The 
interest taken by the Jews in their schools is very remarkable. 

The permanent settlement of the teacher by the provincial govern- 
ments occurs in regular course at the age of twenty-four. The church 
office, when attached to the teachership, is conferred by the ecclesiastical 
authorities but can not be withheld from the appointee of government 
except for satisfactory reasons. The Catholic teachers are located with 
the consent of the Episcopal chapter at Fulda. But few parishes possess 
the right of presentation, and still fewer private persons. The minimum 
salary of the common school teacher is fixed at 100 thalers ($74) which 
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is increased after five years’ service to 150 thalers. In Cassel the salaries 
range from 250 to 400 thalers, including the use of dwelling, grounds, 
&c., which are very moderately estimated. These salaries consist of the 
income arising from local endowments or other like sources generally be- 
longing to the school—of the rent of the teachers’ dwellings attached to 
nearly all the schools in the country and smaller cities, usually reckoned 
at six thalers annually, and of the fields and gardens often going with 
them—of the tuition fees, where such are paid—of fuel from the State 
and parish forests—of contributions in many places required from the 
families, of grain, bread, eggs, &c., which are brought to the teacher—a 
share in the rights of common and pasturage—and appropriations from 
the “country school fund,” whose income amounted at last reports 
to 17,449 thalers and has since been much enlarged, and is devoted to 
the increase of teachers’ salaries. When the salary from these sources 
falls below the minimum and the parish fails to make up the deficiency, 
it is done by the State. 

The most pressing needs of the schools of Hesse-Cassel are—a 
thorough revision of the school ordinances, establishing uniformity in the 
relations of schools to the parish, the church, and the State, avoiding the 
present one-sided mistaken religious tendency, and satisfying at the same 
time the love of the people for instruction, and the true interests of the 
church and State—a certain degree of capacity for school management 
and superintendence on the part of the pastors, who indeed by virtue of 
their position are the persons most suitable for the immediate inspection 
of schools in the country—and a deeper interest in schools on the part 
of the people themselves, which is now in a great measure prevented by 
the exclusion of the parish from the management of its own schools. 

The literary efforts of the teachers of Hesse-Cassel kave been incon- 
siderable, though this is no standard of their scientific ability or culture. 
None of the text-books in use are of home production. Several educa- 
tional journals have appeared at different times—the earliest in 1803— 
but were all of short continuance. Since 1857, there has been publish- 
ed the “‘ Schulnachrichten fir Kurhessen,” a modest sheet at small cost 
(10 silver groschen,) serving as a means of communication among all the 
teachers. Many teachers are active contributors to foreign journals. 


IL. PUBLIC SCHOOLS FOR HIGHER EDUCATION. 


1. The Real Schools, 


The real schools are all under the control of the local school commit- 
tees and their support is obligatory first upon the cities where they are 
located, while the teachers are appointed by the sovereign and the State 
gives assistance where necessary. The teachers are not regarded as 
State officers and therefore have no claim for pensions or upon the Wid- 
ows’ Fund; still, when a teacher is incapable of further service and his 
salary, after deducting that of his assistant, is disproportionately small, a 
sufficient appropriation is required to be made from the school treasury, 
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and moreover the same pension is paid to their widows as to the widows 
of preachers. The present real schools have originated since 1830, but 
are founded in no general plan of organization and differ essentially ac- 
cording to special local wants and the different ideas prevalent at the date 
of their establishment. They have also been subjected to many changes, 
the most substantial of which was attempted in 1850 when it was desir- 
ed to make of them a kind of inferior trade school giving a more or less 
thorough training preparatory to business and providing instruction in 
the modern languages to those desiring it. But this arrangement has 
been found almost incapable of execution. The development of these 
schools has been greatly influenced by the fact that none of the cities, 
excepting Cassel, is able to maintain a completely organized institution 
of the kind, and that the gymnasiums fully satisfy the want of a higher 
education; the guild system, also, still existing in Hesse-Cassel, with its 
established standard of ages for apprentices, journeymen, and masters, 
prevents school attendance beyond the fourteenth year, and moreover the 
completion of the real course is rewarded with no special privileges. 
These schools are supported in part by the funds originally belonging to 
the Latin schools, in part by the tuition fees, and by appropriations from 
the city and the State, The State appropriation is estimated at 7,800 
thalers. The tuition varies in different places form 10 to 32 thalers, and 
the salaries also vary very much—from 300 to 1,000 thalers. The schools 
of the provincial capitals are largely attended in proportion to the number 
of inhabitants; besides these there are schools at Eschwege and Schmal- 
keld, with pro-gymnasiums attached. The gymnasium at Rinteln has 
two real classes and in some cities the rector schools have a single real 
class connected with them. Those at Cassel and Hanau are the most 
complete, those at Eschwege and Fulda are nearly equal to them, while 
the rest are inferior. The school at Hanau is the oldest, having been 
first founded as a “ burgher and real school” in 1813, but seems not to 
have been superior to an ordinary burgher school until after its thorough 
reorganization in 1839. It then consisted of four elementary classes for 
boys from six to ten years old, three middle classes, and the special real 
school with three classes, closing at the age of sixteen. In 1847 it num- 
bered 390 pupils, but in 1851 its organization was changed, with a less 
number of classes, a restricted course of study, a smaller number of 
teachers, and a diminished popularity. The establishment of the school 
at Cassel commenced a new era in the development of its educational 
system, needing now but a higher public female school to supply all the 
wants of the population. It was opened in 1843 with nine classes and 
495 pupils, with a library, natural history collections, &c. It has been 
managed with success, and notwithstanding some alterations that were, 
in the opinion of very many, injudicious, it in 1855 numbered 449 pupils 
in eight regular classes. 

The general course of studies includes—in all the eight classes, relig- 
ion (3-4 hours weekly,) German (3-10 hours,) arithmetic (4 hours,) sing- 
ing (2 hours,) writing, in classes IIT. to VII., (2 hours,) geography, in 
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classes IT. to VI. (2 hours,) French, in I. to V. (4-8 hours,) drawing and 
gymnastics, in I. to IV. (2-4 hours each,) geometry, in I. to III. (4 
hours,) history and natural history, in I. and II., (2 hours each.) The 
first class is in two divisions, technical and mercantile. To the last is 
given instruction in English, mercantile arithmetic, book-keeping, cor- 
respondence, &c.—to the other, stereometry, chemistry, &c., and techni- 
cal drawing. This division, however, is not made in all the schools, and 
in regard to the whole course, each school has its peculiarities. In many 
respects they are more nearly allied to the gymnasiums than to the com- 
mon schools, between which classes they so fluctuate that it is desirable 
that there were more fixed and uniform regulations controlling them. 

The teachers have generally passed one year at the university, and 
except in special cases are obliged to undergo an examination, in such 
departments as they may select, before a committee appointed for the 
purpose. They usually serve a year as “practitioners” previous to 
final settlement. 


2. Higher Female Schools, 

There exists but one—at Hanau—its revenues and expenses in charge 
of the city, its general arrangement, teachers, &c., under the same rela- 
tion to the State authorities as in the other public schools. It was first 
opened as a general female school, but in 1842 was divided into two dis- 
trict schools, a burgher and a higher female school, the latter with eight 
annual classes and 297 pupils. Since 1850 the classes have become re- 


duced to six, and the number of pupils has also diminished. It is de- 
signed for girls of the middle and higher classes, the course extending 
from the sixth year till confirmation, and embracing religion, German, 
French, history, geography, natural history, singing, arithmetic, writing, 
drawing, and needlework. Private schools are depended upon for more 
advanced instruction. 


3. Private Schools, 

The number of private echools is relatively small, their places being 
gradually supplied by public institutions. Their number is somewhat 
restricted by the ordinance placing both day and boarding schools under 
the supervision of the school authorities, and requiring teachers so en- 
gaged, with certain exceptions, to obtain the permission of the provin- 
cial government and to undergo an examination by a suitable committee. 
Family teachers and tutors are under no special supervision, though it 
has been decided that when the children of more that two families are 
instructed together, it constitutes a private school. Many of the regula- 
tions, however, are not very strictly observed. 


Ill. THE GYMNASIUMS. 
Respecting this branch of the school system there is no special law, 
but all the gymnasiums are State institutions, directed and supported by 
the State, and private schools can not carry their preparatory instruction 
beyond fitness for the fourth class, Each has its own endowment funds, 
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tuition fees, and appropriations from the State, the latter amounting to 
89,090 thalers ($29,000.) The tuition fees vary in the different gymna- 
sia from four to sixteen thalers in the lowest class, and from twelve to 
twenty-four thalers in the highest. The expense to the student is in 
many cases diminished by stipends, &c. They may be considered as 
sectarian in character, the gymnasium at Fulda, however, being more 
strictly catholic than the others are evangelical. 

The gymnasiums are immediately under the Minister of the Interior 
as superintending authority, whose referee for educational and school 
matters is an officer of the government, upon whose scientific training, 
interest in and acquaintance with the school system, and impartiality, 
the prosperity of the schools depends. The immediate management of 
each institution, however, rests with its director. 

There are six institutions of this character, at Cassel, Fulda, Hanau, 
Hersfeld, Marburg, and Rinteln, with an annual attendance during the 
last ten years ranging from 750 to 1,200; the total number of graduates 
during that time was 1,194. There are also three pro-gymnasiums at 
Eschwege, Schmalkeld, and Schliichtern, with three classes correspond- 
ing to the three lower classes of the gymnasium and having the same 
studies. Their organization dates from 1833 and they are very much 
like the similar establishments of northern Germany generally and those 
of Prussia especially, possessing both their excellencies and defects. 
They differ but little among themselves, the course of study continues 
nine years, from the age of nine to eighteen, and the scholars are divided 
into six classes, each of the three higher classes having a two years 
course. The requisites for admission are ability to read and write well 
in both German and Roman character, familiarity with the four rules of 
arithmetic, and a knowledge of Biblical history. A purely department 
system of teaching prevails. The number of hours of instruction 
weekly is 31 in the three higher classes, 30 in the fourth, and 28-29 in 
the two lower—four hours in the forenoon and two in the afternoon, 
Wednesday and Saturday afternoons being free, as in all schools. All 
the studies are obligatory, with the exception of singing and drawing in 
the four higher classes, and Hebrew. They are as follows :—German, 
8-4 hours; Latin, 8-10 hours; Greek, in the four higher classes, 6 
hours; French, in the three higher classes, 2 hours; Hebrew, in the 
highest class, 2 hours; religion, 2 hours; history, except the lowest 
class, 2 hours; geography and natural history, 2-4 hours; mathematics, 
4hours; writing, in the three lowest classes, 2 hours; gymnastics, 2 
hours; singing, 1-2 hours; drawing, 2 hours. Religious services in 
school are limited to a single hour’s exercises at the end of the week, 
though instruction is begun daily in each class with prayer, under the 
restriction that unordained teachers can make use only of the Lord’s 
prayer. The attendance of the scholars at church is generally not con- 
trolled. The time of both scholars and teachers is very fully occupied, 
as in the three higher classes from four to five hours daily are spent in re- 
citation, translation, and other exercises, while each of the teachers has to 
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correct on the average three compositions weekly. Still many teachers 
give private instruction to scholars of their gymnasium, with the consent 
of the ministry. The private study and occupations of the students re- 
eeive no particular supervision. Every gymnasium has its library for 
the students, sustained by the general school fund and under the care of 
one of the teachers. The classification and ranking of the scholars is 
determined at the close af each year upon the basis of the teachers’ 
lists of scholarship, diligence, and conduct. The first has the most 
weight, and Greek, Latin, German, mathematics, and history have more 
influence upon the decision than the other departments. 

Discipline extends to the conduct of the scholars both in and out of 
school, but no rigorous strictness is attempted and therefore discipline is 
easily maintained. As the students advance the need of punishment di- 
minishes. Imprisonment and expulsion can be inflicted only by the con- 
ference of teachers. The events of each day are recorded in the class- 
books, with the tasks of the different hours, the marks of credit and 
demerit, absences, &c. Prizes, public honors, &c., are not conferred, 
with the exception of the Richter medal to deserving graduates of the 
Cassel gymnasium. 

A public examination is held at the close of the school year, before 
Easter, and a private one at the end of the summer term, at both of 
which certificates are given to all the students. Certificates are also given 
four times in the term to the members of the two lower classes, and twice 
in the term to the next higher class. The completion of the course se- 
cures no other privileges than one year of active military service in place 
of three, as otherwise prescribed, and admittance to the university. By 
far the most of the graduates devote themselves to the different branches 
of the State service. 

The corps of instructors in all the gymnasiums includes 48 teachers 
(with the six directors) and ten assistants, besides teachers who have 
been commissioned to supply temporary wants, and “ practitioners,” i. e. 
candidates for the teachers’ office, who having finished their university 
studies and passed an examination are now spending a year on trial. 
This examination is made by a special committee at Marburg, and it is 
required that the candidate shall evidence a scientific training either in a 
philological and historical or in a mathematical and physical direction. 
At the close of the probationary year a practical examination is held, re- 
lating chiefly to the pedagogical abilities of the applicant, and conducted 
by three directors appointed for the purpose and forming the “ Higher 
School Committee for the affairs of the gymnasiums.” They have also 
to advise upon matters relating to the gymnasiums generally and to re- 
port regarding them to the ministry, and they therefore form in a certain 
degree a special council upon gymnasial matters, attached to the ministry. 

The final location of the teacher does not occur on the average earlier 
than the thirtieth year of his age. It is made by the sovereign, on mo- 
tion of the ministry, and the directors have very little to do with the 
choice of their teachers, The salaries are moderate. The directors re- 
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ceive from 800 to 1,200 thalers, the other principal teachers from 590 to 
800 thalers, and the assistants from 800 to 400 thalers. There is no in- 
crease of salary with age, nor addition in case of want, nor immunities 
of any kind. It is not surprising therefore that many of the younger 
teachers accept positions in other States, and the more credit is due the 
settled teachers for their ability and self- sacrificing faithfulness. 


IV. ORPHAN HOUSES; RESCUE INSTITUTIONS, ETC. 

Among the many ordinances which show the care of the State for the 
destitute is one that provides for every poor orphan child—and the same 
holds good for the poor children of imprisoned criminals—that the expense 
of his instruction should be borne equally by the State, the parish, and 
the church, while many amercements and fines that would otherwise go 
into the treasury are applied to the reformed orphan house at Cassel. 
This is the oldest institution of the kind in the province, having been 
founded in 1690, and is now well endowed and provided with new and 
specious buildings, grounds, &c. It provides for about 300 children, of 
whom the boys only are in the institution buildings, the girls being cared 
for in private families. The children are retained until confirmation, 
when the boys are apprenticed and the girls receive a gift of three tha- 
lers, a Bible, and a hymn-book. Two principal teachers and two assist- 
ants are engaged in instruction, which reaches the grade of a somewhat 
superior common school. The children are also trained in the various 
duties of a house and garden, in basket making, straw braiding, &c., and 
there is a printing office attached to the establishment which adds con- 
siderably to its income. It is controlled by a committee, who are imme- 
diately under the ministry of the Interior, while other orphan houses are 
under the provincial governments. The Lutheran orphan house at Cas- 
sel was founded in 1762, and now provides for forty children, all within 
the building, and cared for substantially as in the Reformed institution. 
Pupils that have left the house are also supported during their appren- 
ticeship. A Jewish orphan house was founded at Cassel in 1856, with 
fourteen children who receive instruction in the parish school. Much 
attention is paid to instruction in labor. It is proposed to increase mate- 
rially its resources as well as extend its accommodations and aims. There 
is also an orphan house at Hanau with a very considerable income which 
is devoted to the support of orphans, and especially, of morally neglected 
children. The system of institutional training is strongly adhered to and 
only such children as would have a dangerous influence upon others, are 
removed and placed in the rescue houses at the expense of the institu- 
tion. It numbers about seventy children, with four teachers, a printing 
press and book-store with special privileges, &c. Of the orphan house 
at Marburg and the Catholic institution at Fulda there is little to be said. 

There are three rescue houses, the oldest of which was established in 
Cassel in 1884 by the “ Society for the Improvement of the Moral and 
Physical condition of the Poor” of the city of Cassel. It is intended 
only for boys, and the institution maintains an intercourse and interest 
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in its pupils after they have left it, and through life—with very benefi- 
cial results. The one at Renshaus was opened in 1844, and has eight 
buildings, with land, &c., about 120 children, a book printing-office, a 
book-bindery, &c. The expenses of each child are from 50 to 60 thalers. 
The third is at Raith, near Schliichtern, with about forty children. It is 
very simply but excellently conducted. All these institutions make re- 
ports at stated times. 

The Deaf and Dumb Institution at Homberg was established in 1838, 
is under the control of the director of the Teachers’ Seminary and now 
numbers twenty-six pupils. There are two teachers with salaries of 
500 thalers each, and also a female teacher. The State appropriation 
amounts to 2,800 thalers, and all poor pupils are instructed free of ex- 
pense. Arrangements are making to so extend the establishment as to 
be able.to educate all the deaf and dumb children of the duchy. 

There is as yet no institution for the blind. An establishment has been 
commenced for the training of imbecile children. Infant schools, or 
rather guardian institutions, exist only in the larger cities, where there 
are also special hospitals for children. These are all supported princi- 
pally by charitable contributions and appropriations from the parishes. 
Great liberality is everywhere manifested for the good of the children of 
the poor, and their education is considered of no less importance than 
that of the more wealthy. In Cassel, for example, with a population of 
82,500, there are nine schools for the poor, with 1,700 children, who re- 
ceive not only free instruction, but also for the most part, books, writing 
and drawing materials, and linen and thread for their work, besides 
assistance in many other forms. 














IV. PUBLIC INSTRUCTION IN THE DUCHY OF BRUNSWICK’ 





PRELIMINARY REMARKS. 


Tue Ducay or Brunswick, situated in north-western Germany, ar 
ranking twelfth among the States of the Confederacy, consists of three 
larger and six smaller distinct portions, comprising an area of 1,525 sq. 
m., and divided politically into the circles, or districts, of Brunswick, 
Wolfenbiittel, Helmstadt, Gandersheim, Holzminden and Blankenburg. 
Its capital is Brunswick, with a population of 42,209. The entire popu- 
lation in 1863 was 281,708, of whom 276,922 were Lutherans, 998 Re- 
formed, 2,633 Catholics, 1,061 Jews, and 99 of other sects. The govern- 
ment is a limited monarchy, the Duke being head of the State, restricted 
by the legislature, which is composed of the upper and lower chambers, 
partly hereditary and partly elective, and meeting every three years. 
The revenues for 1861-3 amounted to $3,687,420—public debt $8,325,896. 
Total army force during peace 2,476, in time of war 5,359.—(The State 
of Rhode Island has an area of 1,306 sq. m.,—population in 1860, 174,620 
—ordinary revenue in 1863 $884,115, military account and receipts 
$3,222,991—number of soldiers furnished, up to Dec., 1863, 14,997 three 
years’ men, and 5,216 forshorter periods. Three-sevenths of the territory 
is under cultivation.) 

The surface of the duchy is mostly mountainous, but with level tracts 
of considerable extent. Agriculture is the chief pursuit, and is carried 
on with intelligence and energy, nearly one-half of the territory being 
under cultivation, while one-third is in forest and many are employed in 
the cutting and preparation of timber. Great attention is also paid to the 
rearing of cattle, especially of sheep. The most striking characteristics 
of the people are personal courage and an open, unsuspecting nature; they 
are considered to be the best situated of all the Germans in the point of 
comfort and village economy, and on the whole this little State is one of 
the best managed in Europe, in every department of administration.* 


HISTORY OF SCHOOLS AND SCHOOL LEGISLATION. 

While yet darkness brooded over northern Germany, and only in the 
cloisters and rising cities was there a gleam of light to give promise of the 
coming day, Gandersheim gained to Brunswick its first literary fame as the 
residence of the poetess Roswitha, the nun; and as early as in the 
twelfth century Gerold became widely known as rector of the school at 





* J. H. C. Schmidt, in Schmid’s “ Encyclopidie.” 
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St. Blaize. The progress of enlightenment, which was at all times evi- 
dent within the territory of the present duchy, the weight of evidence 
shows to have been independent of foreign aid; in later periods it was 
especially marked in the city of Brunswick, owing in a great degree to 
the position which the capital early assumed in the Hanseatic League. 
But the cloister schools ceased to give satisfaction to the citizens. They 
therefore petitioned Pope John XXIIL, and obtained the privilege of 
founding the two schools of St. Martin and St. Catherine. The establish- 
ment of these schools gave rise to angry contentions between the ecclesi- 
astics and the civilians. The former were unwilling to surrender so fertile 
8 source of advantage as instruction had hitherto been to them; but the 
latter had become well cognizant that the immediate future would require 
of the citizens what the cloister schools neither could nor would supply. 
Finally, Duke Bernhard interfered and reconciled the parties. The arti- 
cles of agreement, made in 1420, specified that in these schcols instruction 
should be given to children and youth in the languages (grammaticalia) 
and principal arts. Mention is also made of “ writing schools,” in which 
nothing was to be taught but to write, and to read the alphabet and Ger- 
man books and manuscript. From these germs the school system of the 
city was now rapidly developed so that many foreign cities took pattern 
therefrom, and Bugenhagen, in 1528, was enabled to say, “Here, in 
Brunswick, it is considered, by the Honorable Council and by the entire 
community, necessary, above all things, to maintain good schools, and 
for that end to pay for the service of faithful and honest masters and as- 
sistants.” Of the other sources of civilization, prior to the Reformation, 
there may be mentioned the renowned “ Schulpforta,” an institution for 
instruction, founded in 1137 by the monks of the Abbey of Walkenried. 

With the Reformation, the broad light of day at last broke upon Bruns- 
wick as respects education and enlightenment. In 1528, Bugenhagen 
accomplished the introduction of Protestantism into the capital. We 
have already remarked in what condition be found the schools. He now 
gave them such an organization as Luther, in reply to Melancthon, had 
outlined in his “Unterricht der Visitatoren.” The reformation was ex- 
tended by Duke Julius through the entire territory, and immediately 
thereafter, in 1569, there appeared a church ordinance, which also in- 
cluded regulations for the schools, according throughout with the views 
of Luther and Bugenhagen, and the root-stock of the school system that 
to-day exists in Brunswick. This ordinance provided that wherever there 
had hitherto been sacristies there should now be German schools estab- 
lished in connection with them. From this germ the “ Public School” 
has developed itself in accordance with the wants of the times. Reading, 
writing, the catechism, and sacred music were for a long time the stand- 
ard subjects of instruction, and the teachers were required to be “ persons 
fitted for the office, who had undergone a previous examination.” Duke 
Augustus added an element of great strength to the system, in 1644, by 
establishing a consistory, before which all matters relating to churches 
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and schools should be brought, and by whom both churches and schools 
should be frequently visited. He also issued, in 1651, an ordinance con- 
taining strict regulations respecting the instruction of youth, which was 
printed at Wolfenbiittel, in 1657. Yet all these measures were not effec- 
tual in bringing into operation a system of country schools; it was es- 
pecially the schools of the cities that were undergoing gradual develop- 
ment. Finally, Charles I., young and energetic, gained the throne and 
showed his desire and ability to effect an improvement in the country 
schools, by the “‘ Ordinance respecting Schools in the Country,” of Sept., 
1758, in which, after an admirable preamble, there follow five chapters 
upon “Scholars,” “Schoolmasters,” ‘‘ Preachers,” “ their Superintend- 
ents,” and ‘the Magistracy.” And in addition to this, that there might 
be no want of teachers, he founded in Oct., 1753, a Teachers’ Seminary 
at Wolfenbiittel. 

It is evident therefore that the Brunswick public school is a daughter 
of the church; and legislation had never conceived of any other relation. ° 
But Charles William Ferdinand, (1780-1806,) infiuenced by the spirit of 
the times, and, perhaps, by the example of Prussia, favored other views. 
The schools should be separated from the church and placed under a 
‘School Directory,” consisting of Campe, Trapp and Sture. This plan of 
the Duke was frustrated, however, by the opposition of the consistory 
and chambers. Omitting the period during which the country and its 
schools groaned under French despotism, we pass immediately to an ac- 
count of their present condition, premising only that the existing system 
rests mainly—first, upon the ordinance of 1753, so far as not superseded 
by subsequent laws ;—secondly, upon the law of April, 1840, in relation 
to school attendance and school order in the country parishes ;—thirdly, 
upon the proclamation of the consistory of Nov., 1840, which, together 
with the first-mentioned law, provided for the internal regulations of the 
schools ;—and fourthly, upon the parish school law of Dec., 1851, which 
regulated the external relations of the schools. 


I. PRIMARY SCHOOLS, 

The Public Schools include both the Evangelical-Lutheran parish 
schools in city and country, and all institutions related to them. For 
Catholic churches and schools, the State does nothing directly; they be- 
long to the diocese of the Bishop of Hildesheim. The Jews also provide 
liberally for their own schools, which are all purely private institutions. 
Every Evangelical parish is obliged to have a parish school, which is open 
to children of all denominations, and is supported by the parish in which 
it is situated. If the requisite amount can not be raised from the tuition 
fees, (which vary in the cities and villages, but in the country are one 
thaler (74 cents) annually per child, of whatever age,) the deficiency is 
contributed from the parish treasury, as well as what is required for the 
tuition of the children of the poor. The teacher’s salary is defrayed 
from the same source. Many parishes receive assistance from the “ clois- 


ter and education fund,” which originated from the estates of the con- 
29 
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vents and religious foundations secularized at the time of the Reforma- 
tion, and set apart for the support of the clergy and institutions of 
instruction. 

There are in the country parishes (in 1855) 406 teacherships, with a 
total income of 78,118 thalers, ($57,800,) exclusive of house-rent fur- 
nished free to the teachers. Of this amount, 41,571 th. are derived from 
the school endowments, (including lands, invested funds, perquisites, &c.) 
—29,832 th. tuition fees—2,908 th. appropriated by the parishes—and 
8,805 th. from the cloister and education fund. The number of scholars 
in 1855 was 33,022. The usual amount of salary in districts containing 
250 inhabitants and over, is at least 150 th., ($111)—in smaller districts, at 
least 140 th., (previous to February of the present year, 120 th.) Two- 
fifths of the salaries range from 120 th. to 150 th., another two-fifths from 
150 th. to 250 th. 65 teachers receive 250-350 th., and ten receive 350- 
500 th. In the twelve cities and three boroughs there are 36 schools with 
188 male and 42 female teachers, who receive a total salary of 42,758 th., 
($31,650,) to which the tuition fees contribute 18,839 th., the cloister and 
education fund 9,600 th., and the city and other treasuries the remainder. 
The number of scholars is 11,288. The usual salary of a city teacher is 
150 th., or 175 th. without house-rent. The city teachers are regularly 
graduated, those of the city of Brunswick being divided into six classes, 
the five higher classes consisting of five teachers each, the salaries being 
200, 250, 300, 350, 400, and 450 th. respectively. Thirty thalers are 
added in commutation of house-rent. Teachers are allowed to engage in 
other occupations with the consent of the consistory. 

Children enter school on completing the fifth year, at Easter or Mich- 
zelmas, and remain until confirmation, at the age of fourteen years. The 
vacations established by law are one of a week at Christmas, a week at 
Easter, and three days at Ascension day. There are also five weeks of 
vacation during the summer term, which are distributed during harvest 
and autumn according to the season. Wednesday and Saturday after- 
noons are also free. 

School Superintendence.—There is required to be a committee in con- 
nection with every school, consisting in the country parishes of the 
chairman and one member of the church committee, the chief official of 
the parish, and a member of the parish council, who must all be of the 
same sect. The teacher of the schoo! (the oldest where there are several) 
should attend the meetings of the committee as advising member, and 
may be constituted a voting member by the consistory. In the cities the 
committee consists of the chief magistrate, the highest ecclesiastic, a 
member of the city council and of the church association, (formed of the 
church committees of the different parishes,) or of the church committee 
if there be but a single parish, the school director, and wherever the in- 
ternal arrangement of any school is concerned, the head teacher of that 
school. This school committee is a creation of the law of Dec., 1851, and 
has already effected many beneficial results. Besides paying general at- 
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tention to the best interests of the school, it devolves upon them to tran- 
sact all its outside business; they have the management of the school 
property, under the direction of the consistory ; they prepare the annual 
estimate of income and expenses, effect the appropriation by the parish 
court of the items of the estimate, and have control of the school treasury 
accounts, inasmuch as the accounts are presented first of all to them for 
revision. It is their duty to secure the execution of the laws and regula- 
tions, to reconcile the differences of teachers and parents, to confer with 
the authorities respecting the admission of scholars not entitled to it, and 
the establishment of the rates of tuition, to decide respecting the punish- 
ment of gross offenses, or the final expulsion of scholars, to conduct 
school ceremonies, to be present at public examinations, to make sugges- 
tions to the school inspector or the consistory respecting instruction and 
all other school matters, and at their request to make reports and give 
advice. 

The immediate superintendent of every country school is the local 
preacher. The city and burgher schools are generally under a director 
appointed by the ministry on the nomination of the consistory. The 
other schools of the duchy are distributed into twenty-eight inspection 
districts, each under a school inspector appointed in the same way, usu- 
ally an ordained minister, who receives a suitable compensation from the 
cloister fund. These inspectors, as well as the directors, have the es- 
pecial control of the internal management of the schools, and are also 
particularly required to call meetings of the pastors and teachers of their 
districts. Finally, the consistory at Wolfenbiittel is at the head of the 
school government. Since 1851 there has also been established at the 
same place a consistorial council, to which school matters should be re- 
ferred. The whole course of instruction in the parish schools is fixed by 
this consistory, and they have also the decision respecting the location, 
transference, dismissal, and pensioning of teachers, the imposing bonds 
upon newly appointed teachers, and the care of all matters relating to 
the general supervision of the schools. 

Internal Arrangement of the Schools.—In the earlier times, the organ- 
ization of the school was marked by very decided characteristics, to which 
the university ef Helmstedt especially contributed. Later, the peculiar 
geographical position of the territory brought into action numerous ex- 
ternal influences, so that the specific character of the schools became 
gradually less marked. The philanthropic notions that flowed in, were 
not however powerful enough to remove altogether the old, solid founda- 
tion, and though the public schools could not wholly exclude the preva- 
lent pedagogical ideas of modern times, yet they did not so far accept 
them as to thereby wholly lose their former features. This conservative 
element may be ascribed, doubtless, to the close connection between the 
schools and the church. The influence which the more enlightened ped- 
agogical ideas of modern times have exerted upon the schools, is due to 
the wisdom of Junker and of Bischof. The school system of Brunswick 
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is, in truth, rooted in ecclesiastical soil, but in later years it inclines de- 
cidedly towards a more rational appreciation of the spirit of Christianity. 

The city schools have, as circumstances may require, male and female 
departments, and also schools in which tuition is free. The number 
of the classes varies. As an example of classification and of the course 
of study, we give a brief description of the schools of Schéningen, a city 
of 3,900 inhabitants. The male and female schools are each divided into 
four classes, with an elementary class which includes all pupils between 
the ages of six and ten. This elementary class, numbering 124 pupils, 
receives 24 hours weekly instruction in religion, reading and writing, 
ciphering, exercises in spelling and grammar, lessons in thinking and 
needle-work. In the male department, with 215 pupils, the lower class 
of 62 boys is taught, 24 hours weekly, in religion, German, ciphering, 
singing and thinking—while the course for the highest class of 38 pupils 
requires 82 hours, and is extended to include religion, Bible reading, re- 
ligious history, German, history, geography, physical science, abstract 
arithmetic, ciphering, writing, singing and drawing. Instruction is given 
to the second and third classes in geometry and natural history. In the 
female department, numbering 232 pupils, the lowest class (78 pupils) 
receives 26 hours instruction in religion, German, ciphering, writing, fa- 
miliar science, singing and needle-work—the higher class (41 pupils, 31 
hours,) the same subjects as the higher class in the male department, 
with the exception of religious history and abstract arithmetic, and the 
addition of needle-work. There are also ‘associate classes,” so-called, 
attached to the higher class, for instruction in the male school in Latin, 
French, German, arithmetic and geography, and in the female school in 
German, mythology, religious history and needle-work. In the free 
school, 28 hours are given to religion, Bible reading, German, ciphering, 
familiar science, writing, singing and needle-work—in the two lower di- 
visions, religion, Bible history, exercises in thinking, ciphering, reading 
and writing. All city schools are organized in a similar manner. 

Village schools, on the other hand, are always divided into three 
classes; where there are two teachers, the first teacher has charge of the 
upper class, the second teacher the two lower. Formerly, in places of 
sufficient population for two schools, the sexes were separated; but this 
arrangement is now wholly obsolete. The number of hours given to in- 
struction are as follows: in schools with a single teacher and less than 60 
scholars, during the winter term and first summer quarter, 26 hours, and 
in the second summer quarter, 22 hours. In these schools the exercises 
are the most difficult, as all the classes are under instruction and care at 
the same time. Where there are between 60 and 160 scholars, the 
hours are 32, 28 and 24 in the winter term and two summer quarters 
respectively—in schools of more than 160 scholars but still under one 
teacher, 36, 36 and 32. In ‘these schools only the higher and two lower 
classes are present in turn. In schools under two teachers, the upper 
class is taught 28, 26 and 22 hours, the middle class 16, 15 and 12 hours, 
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and the lower class 12, 11 and 10 hours. The studies are as follows: in 
the lower class, instruction in intuition, ‘which gives a scientific prepa- 
ration and foundation for subsequent instruction in language and religion, 
as well as in familiar science ;” reading, as far as possible, by the phonic 
(lautir) method ; writing, figure drawing, numbers, and the rudiments of 
arithmetic; in the middle class, elementary instruction in religion, 
founded upon Bible stories, exercises in thinking and expression, famil- 
iar science, reading, writing, mental and written arithmetic and singing ; 
in the upper class, religious instruction, with the aid of the catechism, 
Bible knowledge, religious history, language, familiar science, knowledge 
of their native land, reading, mental and written arithmetic, writing and 
singing. The text-books used are very various. 

Teachers.—The teachers receive their training principally at the Semi- 
naries of Wolfenbiittel and Brunswick, and the preparatory schools at- 
tached to them. The institution at Wolfenbiittel has a director, inspec- 
tor, five assistants, and 13 “seminarists”"—at Brunswick, a director, 
three assistants, and 10 seminarists. The directors are the superintend- 
ents of the city schools, in which also the seminarists are engaged as 
teachers. The latter do not receive instruction, properly speaking, in the 
seminary, but are called together in conference from time to time by the 
director. They receive their lodging, board, fuel, lights, medical attend- 
eance, &c., free, and also annual stipends of 85 thalers at Brunswick, and 
of 24-60 thalers at Wolfenbiittel. In the preparatory school at the latter 
place there are 45 “ Preparandists,” who are instructed by the teachers 
of the seminary through a three years’ course. The plan of study in- 
cludes religion, Bible instruction, catechetical exercises, geography, his- 
tory, German, arithmetic, natural history, mathematics, science of edu- 
cation and instruction, penmanship, theory of music, singing, playing on 
the violin, (formerly the organ,) drawing and horticulture. The so-called 
“aspirants” receive their fitting for the preparatory school at the real 
school, i. e., in the two higher classes of the Wolfenbiittel burgher school. 
Stipends are annually apportioned to both aspirants and preparandists; 
still the expense of preparation is very high, and within late years the 
number of students has greatly diminished. In the Harz-town of 
Blankenburg there is also a small preparatory school attached to the 
gymnasium, with four students. 

Professional Improvement of Teachers.—The most effectual incitement 
to farther improvement lies in the consciousness of belonging to the corps 
of Brunswick teachers, with whom a living, energetic spirit has always 
been a distinguishing trait. Additional motive is found in the “account 
book,” which, since 1854, every teacher has been obliged to keep, making 
careful entry every month of all that has been studied in the school and 
committed to memory by the scholars. This book accompanies the re- 
port made by the teachers at Easter to the higher authorities, and even 
without this would be a powerful incentive. The official conferences of 
teachers, recommended by the inspectors, and usually held at Easter and 
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Michgelmas, also prove a valuable means of improvement. The inspector 
selects certain topics, sufficiently long before holding the meeting, and 
appoints teachers to report upon them. These teachers express their 
views before the conference, which are then freely discussed under the 
lead of the inspector, and the minutes of the meeting are submitted to 
the examination of the higher authorities. The conference is always 
opened and closed with singing and prayer; to defray the expenses, the 
teachers receive a small compensation from the school money. Besides 
these, however, there are almost everywhere, in city and country, volun- 
tary conferences, meeting usually every month and organized like the 
official ones; the most important one is that of the city teachers of 
Brunswick, who have also gathered a considerable library. Teachers’ 
reading societies are usually connected with the conferences, but also ex- 
ist here and there independently. The most influential institution, how- 
ever, for the instruction and closer union of teachers, is the ‘“ General 
Teachers’ Association,” organized in 1849, and meeting semi-annually at 
Easter and Michzlmas. It is managed by a committee of five members, 
and its endeavor is to form small conference districts throughout the 
country, of which the Association is at once the root and the fruit. 
Examination for the office of public school teacher is made before a 
committee, composed of a member of the consistory, a seminary director, 
and the necessary department professors. The appointment of the 
teacher is made by the government on nomination of the consistory, pre- 
ceded by the communication of the nomination to the committee of the 
parish. If objections are made, they are duly referred. Of the teacher- 
ships, 278 are in the gift of the government, 65 belong to preachers and 
parishes, 22 to preachers alone, 5 to parishes alone, and 41 to private 
persons. The suspension of a teacher, as a disciplinary measure, deprives 
him of office and not of salary, but he must bear the expense of a substi- 
tute. A teacher can also be removed by the government to a place of 
punishment, on motion of the consistory, but his salary can not be re- 
duced beyond one-tenth at the most. Fines may be imposed by the con- 
sistory to the amount of twenty thalers. The pensioning of teachers is 
done at the will of government upon their own petition, or that of the 
school committee and consistory. In the city parishes, the pension is 
computed according to the law of Oct., 1832, and is paid by the city par- 
ish; it can not exceed four-fifths of the previous salary, and in the com- 
putation of the time of service, only those years are taken into the ac- 
count\which have been spent in teaching in that particular parish. In 
the country parishes, the new teacher receives a salary of 120 thalers, 
exclusive of rent, during the life of the former teacher, to whom the sur- 
plus of the revenues of the office goes as pension. The pension must, 
however, amount at least to what it would be were it calculated in ac- 
cordance with the above-mentioned law upon a salary of 120-150 thalers, 
according to the time which the pensioner has spent in teaching since 
his appointment. Should the surplus be less than this, the deficiency is 
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supplied from the parish treasury if the time of service, which was made 
the basis of the calculation, was spent entirely in the parish. Otherwise, 
the parish only pays the amount proportioned to the time actually spent 
in the parish, and the remainder is paid from the cloister and education 
fund. By the laws of Sept., 1848 and July, 1853, all teachers have a 
claim, through the liberality of the government, upon the “ Civil Officers’, 
Widows’ and Orphans’ Fund.” The annual contribution of the teacher 
to this fund amounts to 3 per cent.—the widows’ pension to 16 per cent. 
of his salary. Sometimes, also, needy teachers are allowed upon 
petition a pension from the cloister and education fund. There also 
exists a noble endowment, with a capital of 85,000 thalers, under the 
management of the consistory, for the support of poor country school 
teachers and their widows, which was founded by the late chief recorder 
Witerling of Wolfenbiittel, in 1822. The annual assistance given to any 
one person from this fund can not amount to less than ten thalers, nor to 
more than thirty. In 1852, the managing committee of the Teachers’ 
Association made a contract with the Fire Insurance Company of Aachen 
and Munich, by which a kind of dividend is paid upon the total amount 
of insurance effected upon the movables of the teachers, and this dividend 
is applied to the benefit of teachers’ widows and orphans. The income 
from 1852 to 1856 amounted to 310 thalers, from which annual individ- 
ual appropriations of twelve thalers were made. There also exists a 
Teachers’ Mutual Life Insurance Company, which grants to the survivor 
an allowance of forty thalers. On the erection of new school-houses, the 
law requires parishes to provide residence for the widows of teachers, and 
some parishes have furnished them with homes by the endowment of 
lands and the like. 

The teacher’s official title is “‘ Parish School Teacher;” the consistory 
occasionally confers the title of ‘“‘ Chorister,” (cantor.) The Duke also 
sometimes decorates a zealous teacher with the cross of the order of 
Henry the Lion, of the second class, and has once, very recently, bestowed 
the cross of the first class. There were, formerly, female teachers em- 
ployed in the public schools, but they are now no longer met with. 

Private schools and institutions exist in several of the larger cities, 
among which we mention—38 Catholic schools, (8 teachers, 170 pupils,) 
4 parish schools, (5 teachers, 74 pupils,) 3 young ladies’ schools, (53 
teachers, 335 pupils,) several infant schools, 3 Sunday and evening trades’ 
schools, the noted carpenters’ school of Haarman in Holzminden, (a 
boarding school,) the two private institutes of Dr. Rélecke, (agricultural 
and technic,) at Brunswick, and of Dr. Keller, at Lesse, the Jewish Edu- 
cational Institute at Wolfenbiittel, with a capital of over 100,000 thalers, 
at Brunswick the deaf and dumb institution, (3 teachers, 23 pupils, about 
20,000 thalers capital,) the Institute for the Blind, (3 teachers, 11 pupils,) 
and the Rescue House before the Stone Gate, (15 girls, 7 boys, and in- 
creasing rapidly.) In Seesen is the Jacobson Orphan Institute in con- 
nection with a school. 
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Il. ORPHAN AND RESCUE HOUSES. 

The extensive Orphan House of the Blessed Virgin Mary, in the city 
of Brunswick, was endowed as early as 1245, by the council and burgh- 
ers, and in after years was enriched by valuable privileges and gifts, so 
that it now enjoys an annual income of 18,000 thalers. Originally ar- 
ranged for sixty boys and as many girls, it now receives nearly 200 orphans, 
not all of whom are from the city. The children receive, in temporal and 
spiritual respects, very good care, and even after confirmation derive 
much support and aid from the asylum, The Tuckerman Orphan House 
was founded in 1678 by the widow of the Abbot Tuckerman for the ben- 
efit of twenty female orphans. At Wolfenbiittel there was also an 
orphan house established in 1658 for the reception of 12-15 children, 
but in recent times it has been deemed preferable to place the orphans in 
families, by which means a larger number of children are well provided 
for. The extensive buildings of the Orphan House are used for a school 
and for the residence of the seminary director and seminarists. 

For neglected children there is a House of Correction in the village of 
Bevern. The inmates receive instruction in useful occupations and the 
necessary studies from the pastor and a single teacher. 


III. CLASSICAL SCHOOLS. 
It is only with extreme sorrow that a citizen of Brunswick can reflect 
that his country has now lost the most precious pear] from its crown of 


learned institutions—the once so flourishing Julian College, endowed by 
Duke Julius to fulfill the vow made by his father in his grief for the loss 
of two sons in the battle of Sievershausen, in 1553, first as a grammar 
school at Gandersheim, and afterwards as a University at Helmstedt, 
where, in 1576, Martin Chemnitz delivered the inaugural discourse. 
After this university had been for a long time a strong citadel of pure 
learning, it was destroyed in 1809 by the barbarity of the French, and 
since then Géttingen has been regarded as the national university. Be- 
tween the university and the gymnasia stands the Caroline College at 
Brunswick, which took its rise from the cloister school at Marienthal, 
under the reign of Charles I., consisting, since 1835, of classical, techni- 
cal and commercial departments, (with 18, 85 and 4 students, respectively,) 
under a scientific corps of instruction of 21 professors. It receives an 
appropriation of 16,000 thalers from the cloister and education fund. 
We mention also the Theological Seminary founded at Wolfenbiittel in 
1836, (the government of Westphalia abolished all the earlier institutions 
and applied their endowments to the benefit of its higher officials,) be- 
cause its students are also employed to give instruction in the city schools. 

The gymnasial system rests upon the school ordinance of July, 1569, 
which has become extended in its application as new institutions have 
from time to time arisen. The relatively strong development of this sys- 
tem is due, principally, to the fact that proper real schools are wanting, 
and therefore those that would othetwise attend them, are obliged to 
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receive their education in the lower classes of the gymnasia. The highest 
superintending authority rests with the consistory at Wolfenbiitiel; sec- 
ondarily, every gymnasium is under an “ephory,” who is one of the 
higher ecclesiastical dignitaries ; the immediate oversight is intrusted to 
the directors, who are also the head teachers, and are usually styled 
“professors.” The gymnasial teachers are in part “regular” teachers, 
(distinguished as “colleagues,” “teachers,” and “head teachers;” the 
class teacher is styled “ ordinarius,”) and assistant teachers, (for instruc- 
tion in arithmetic, writing, drawing, &c.) The regular teachers are ap- 
pointed by the prince on nomination of the consistory, and being com- 
missioned, are in the position of civil officials. They were formerly 
generally selected from the younger theologians, but more recently there 
has been a sufficient number of well educated classical men to fill the 
situations. The reversion of a teachership in the gymnasia is obtained 
by an official examination before an examining committee. Regular 
teachers are required to serve a year under trial. The gymnasia are 
supported partly by the revenues of school property (funds and real es- 
tate) and tuition fees, and partly by appropriations from the cloister and 
education fund. The salaries of the teachers amount to 35,095 thalers, 
($26,000,) of which that fund contributes 21,515 thalers. They range 
from 250 to 1,000 thalers, and are paid mostly in money, occasionally 
also in natural products. The directors are always provided with resi- 
dence free of rent, and at some of the gymnasia, the teachers also. 

The pupils, if they have not been elsewhere prepared for a higher class, 
usually enter the fifth class in their ninth or tenth year. The course in 
each of the lower classes continues one year—in the higher classes, by 
the regulations, two years. Some of the students receive considerable 
assistance by means of the stipends with which several of the institutions 
are liberally endowed. The tuition fees, e. g., at Holzminden, vary from 
8} thalers per quarter in the fourth class, to 5 thalers in the first. 

The “Union Gymnasium” at Brunswick, since the abolition of the 
Martineum and Catharineum, includes three institutions;—the upper 
gymnasium, with a director, 7 teachers, 2 assistants, and 74 pupils, the 
pro-gymnasium, with a director, 6 teachers, 2 assistants, and 251 pupils, 
and the real gymnasium, with a director, 8 teachers, 4 assistants, and 214 
pupils) The gymnasium at Wolfenbiittel, called the ‘Great School,” 
(with a director, 6 teachers, 2 assistants, and 127 pupils,) was endowed 
by Duke Julius in 1568 and gifted with valuable privileges. The gym- 
nasium at Helmstedt has a director, 4 teachers, 2 assistants, and 56 pu- 
pils—at Blankenburg, a director, 5 teachers, 8 assistants, and 61 pupils— 
at Holzminden, a director, 6 teachers, 4 assistants, and 78 pupils. The 
latter originated in 1760 from the cloister school at Amelunxborn, is ex- 
cellently supplied with means of instruction, and assists ten stipendiaries 
who receive free tuition, lodging, fuel, and attendance, and 52 thalers 
annually. 

The course of instruction at the gymnasium at Wolfenbiittel during the 
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school year 1857-8 has included, throughout the five classes, German, 
French, religion, history, geography, arithmetic, writing, drawing and 
music, excepting that writing gives place to English in the two higher 
classes, and drawing to Hebrew in the highest. Latin is commenced in 
the second year, and Greek and mathematics in the third year and con- 
tinue through the remainder of the course. 





"¥, PUBLIC INSTRUCTION IN MECKLENBUBG. 





HISTORY. TERRITORY. POPULATION. 


MEcKLENBURG embraces the two Grand Duchies of Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin and Mecklenburg-Strelitz, which rank respectively as the 
thirteenth and twentieth States of the German Confederacy. The grand- 
ducal families, both in Mecklenburg-Schwerin and Mecklenburg-Strelitz, 
are descended in direct male line from the last king, or prince of the 
Obolrites, Pribislavy II., who died in 1181. The Obolrites belonged to the 
great tribe of the Sclavonians, who were subdued by Charlemagne, but 
became independent in 820. In 1161 their country was conquered by 
Henry, duke of Saxony and Bavaria, who in 1166 restored a portion of 
it to the native prince, Pribislav II., who embraced the Christian creed, 
and became in 1170 prince of the German Empire. In 1348 the line of 
Mecklenburg (so called from the capital, Mikelenborg, now a little village,) 
was raised to the ducal dignity by the emperor Charles IV. In 1695, 
the ducal honors were restricted to two lines, occupying distinct territory. 
By an arrangement made in 1701 they have had each its own rulers and 
chambers of deputies, but are still intimately connected, both diets meet- 
ing annually together, making common laws and imposing common taxes 
for the whole territory. Lying between the Baltic and the basin of the 
Elbe, the surface is for the most part flat, with numerous lakes and ex- _ 
tensive forests. The soil is generally fertile and cultivated with a skill 
unsurpassed in Germany, producing a large surplus of grain for export 
and distillation. Horses, cattle, and wool are also largely exported the 
breed of horses being especially noted. Rostock and Wismar are the 
principal seaports, now connected with the cities of Giistrow and Schwerin 
by a railroad which runs in a southwesterly direction through the terri- 
tory to Lauenburg and thence to Hamburg. It is the most sparsely 
populated portion of Germany. Until 1820 the peasants were in a state 
of mitigated slavery, able to acquire, enjoy, and transmit property, but 
bound to the soil so as to be bought and sold with it. In that year they 
were declared free, though their actual manumission did not take place 
till about 1825. The condition of the peasants, of whom a large propor- 
tion are noble, appears to be still much depressed. The religion is 
Lutheran, with the exception of a few Calvinists and Catholics, and 
about 4,000 Jews. 

MECKLENBURG-SCHWERIN contains an area of 4,701 square miles and a 
population, in 1861, of 548,449. It embraces the duchies of Schwerin 
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and Giistrow, the principality of Schwerin, and the dominions of Rostock 
and Wismar. Its capital is Schwerin, with a population of about 
18,000. P 
Meckienrvure-Srretirz has an area of 997 square miles, with a popula- 
tion of 99,060 in 1860. It consists of the dominion of Stargard, and the 
small detached principality of Ratzeburg. 
. 


MECKLENBURG-SCHWERIN. 
1. Primary Schools. 

In the earlier periods of public schools in Mecklenburg-Schwerin, the 
teachers were laboring men, poorly qualified and poorly compensated, 
keeping school only in winter, and obliged to depend for their main sub- 
sistence upon their summer's occupation. The school buildings were 
miserable, the rooms small, all apparatus for teaching wanting, and the 
long roads which the scholars journeyed over in order to reach the village 
schools, were often bad and fatiguing. The supervision rested nominally 
with the spiritual authorities, but was left too dependent upon the pleas- 
ure and disposition of the preachers and landed proprietors. The school 
ordinance of 1650 only prescribed that the pastor, or clerk, with his 
wife, should keep a school and give instruction in the catechism and 
prayers, in reading, writing, and sewing. The schools in the cities were 
not in a much better condition, even the liberally educated teachers 
being but poorly paid and looking upon the office only as preliminary to 
a pastorship, and its duties to be made as light as possible. Board was 
obtained by rotation among the families of the district, which was made 
obligatory by a law of 1698, unless an equivalent payment was made in 
money. Little was done for the improvement of schools until the time 
of Grand Duke Friedrich, (1756-1785,) who placed the schools to some 
extent under the charge of the civil officers, required that all teachers 
should undergo examinations, and allowed them the following emolu- 
ments: a dwelling-house containing a school-room with benches and 
tablgs, and, if necessary, another family room, besides chambers and 
Stables, a garden of 100 square rods, enough of plowed land for four 
bushels of seed, meadow for two loads of hay, pasturage for two cows, 
a calf, ten sheep, and two swine, three or four cords of four-foot wood, 
wood and brush for fencing, and free carriage to mill, besides which 
every owner of a hide of land or of a cottage was required to pay, for 
the wages of the teacher, a bushel of rye and a half-thaler, (87 cents,) 
and every lodger or shepherd 1} schillings (2 cents) weekly, half in rye 
and half in money. He also, in 1771, required that the schools under 
his immediate jurisdiction (the domanial schools) should be maintained 
for six hours each day from Michaelmas till Easter, with an hour’s eve- 
ning school for adults, and also for two days in the week during summer 
from 6 to 10, A. M., for children and adults, and 11, A. M. to 1, P. M., 
for children alone. For the better training of teachers he established, in 
1782, a Teachers’ Seminary at Schwerin; which was transferred in 1785 
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to Ludwigslust and was there sustained for many years. In 1862 it was 
transplanted to Neukloster, where fine buildings have been erected for it. 
Candidates here receive four years of preparatory training (from the age 
of fourteen to eighteen years,) are then employed as assistants in the 
city or country schools, and after two years of military service, receive 
another two years’ special instruction in the science of teaching and in 
various agricultural and industrial occupations. During the long reign 
of Duke Friedrich Franz, of more than fifty years, the first attempt was 
made towards the union of labor or industrial schools with village 
schools, and in 1831 a special referee was appointed to decide upon all 
school questions, in place of whom since 1853 two referees have acted, 
under the educational department which is attached to the Department 
of Justice. 

It is to be observed that under the constitution of both Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin and Mecklenburg-Strelitz, and in the administration of both 
governments, a distinction is made between the domanium, or that por- 
tion of the territory immediately under the control of the reigning prince, 
the landed estates or manors of the nobility, and those cities which are 
in a degree independent and are represented in the diet by the “land- 
schaft.” The same distinction is to be made in regard to the schools, 
which are designated as ‘“‘domanial,” “manorial,” and “landschaft” 
schools—the last title being somewhat less general than ‘city ” schools. 
The cities of Wismar afd Rostock are in this respect wholly independent 
and have their schools entirely under their own control. 

As respects school legislation more especially, the ‘fundamental law ” 
of the land, of 1755, left the inspection of the city schools unimpaired 
to the magistrates, provided the schools were supported by the cities and 
they possessed the right of presentation to the teacherships—the right 
of superior inspection still being reserved to the prince. It made it the 
duty of pastors, under penalty of a fine, to visit and examine the schools 
within their parishes and to give instruction to the teachers, and in all 
manorial and landschaft schools the teachers were to be engaged by the 
civil authorities, upon producing a certificate and recommendation from 
the pastor, and were placed wholly under their jurisdiction except in 
matters relating to instruction. The regulation of 1771 respecting 
domanial schools was two years afterwards made general. In 1783 the 
examination of teachers for the manorial and landschaft schools was 
committed to “superintendents,” and in 1795 to the pastors also, for 
whom were substituted, in 1821, the “ preepositi,” elected by the 
preachers from their own number and the presiding officer appointed by 
the prince, to whom of late years a permanent associate president has 
been added. The number of these officers in Mecklenburg-Schwerin has 
usually been thirty-seven. Upon the dissolution of the feudal system in 
1821, the manorial and landschaft schools were newly organized upon 
the principle that it is the duty of each parish to provide for the educa- 
tion of its children, and the support of the schools was made obligatory 
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almost entirely upon the proprietors of the estates. Sixty families, 
embraced within a district not over half a mile in breadth, could be 
formed into one school society. The school-house must contain, besides 
the requisite dwelling for the teacher, a school-room sufficiently large to 
allow (in the domanial schools) six square feet to each child, and readily 
heated. Wherever there are churches, the teachers are also the sextons, 
and in any case, a trade or other occupation which does not interfere 
with school duties is permissable but can not be imposed. Appointment 
is made by the authorities within at least three months after a vacancy 
occurs, upon examination by the preepositus, and the place may again be 
vacated after six months notice by either party. The preparation of 
teachers is at their own expense and under the direction of certain 
designated preachers. By an ordinance of 1823, revised and re-enacted 
in 1854, and by subsequent acts, schools were to be maintained through- 
out the year, excepting three weeks of vacation at the high feasts, and 
five or six weeks at seed time and harvest, the summer schools being 
kept but three hours, from 7 to 10, A.M. Children over ten years of 
age who, by examination of the pastor in presence of the teacher and 
school authorities, are found able to read with ease and acquainted with 
the catachism, are granted permission to go into service during the sum- 
mer. Attendance at school is obligatory upon completion of the sixth 
year, and all delinquency is punishable with fine or imprisonment. 
Instruction in the country schools is now limited to religion, reading, 
writing, the elements of arithmetic, and some knowledge of geography, 
and the teachers newly located are required to have either studied at the 
Ludwigslust seminary or at least to have passed the final examination at 
that institution. Subordinate teacherships have been formed when 
needed in connection with the larger schools, where unmarried teachers 
are located at a salary of 120 thalers ($90) annually, besides lodging and 
fuel, with the certainty of advancement after some years of faithful 
service. Assistant teachers are also employed in the domanial schools if 
necessary, who must be at least eighteen years of age and have passed 
the assistants’ examination—they receive a salary of 28 schillings (35 
cents) per week, with board and lodgings. Since 1842 the country 
domanial schools have been placed under the charge of special direct- 
ories who provide for their maintenance and best interests—each school 
having two, one of which is a local magistrate, and the other, two of the 
householders or cottagers appointed by the officials and preacher in 
common. Of late years also it has become customary everywhere to 
form a special school fund from which, instead of by individual cgntribu- 
tion, the teachers’ wages are paid, amounting at the lowest to 40 and at 
the highest to 56 thalers, ($29.60-$41.44) half in money and half in rye. 

In 1859 there were in Mecklenburg-Schwerin 1,132 country schools, 
i. e. in villages and boroughs, of which 575 were domanial and 485 upon 
the estates of the nobles. 
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2. The City or Burgher Schools, 

These schools, until about 1830, were exclusively in the hands of the 
local authorities and still remain so as respects financial matters, location, 
&c. We have little information respecting their organization of earlier 
date than 1760, when an ordinance respecting the schools of Biitzow 
required attendance to commence at the age of seven or eight, and the 
school session to hold from 7 to 10, A. M. and from 1 to 4, P. M., and to 
be opened and closed with singing. The teachers were a rector, 
co-rector, and a teacher of arithmetic, together with the cantor, who was 
subordinate to the rector but had exclusive charge of those commencing 
the study of Latin. No other teachers of Latin were allowed in the 
city. Both divisions of the school were required with their teachers to 
attend divine service, and also funerals, and to sing under direction of 
the cantor, and upon St. Gregory’s Day to collect the customary perqui- 
sites at the doors of the houses. 

The first movement towards any important improvement was made in 
1834 through the codperation of the government and local authorities, 
but with great diversity in the results, owing to the differences in the 
circumstances of the various cities. It is required that the rectors and 
co-rectors should have received a university education and have passed 
the second examination at the theological school, but such as have passed 
the first examination are now usually accepted, and by far the greater 
number of teachers are from the Teachers’ Seminary at Ludwigslust. 
The rectors are often also assistant preachers and certain church duties 
are frequently attached to the lower positions. The salaries of the rec- 
tors range from 480 to 1,100 thalers—of the co-rectors from 400 to 700 
—of the lower teachers from 80 to 400—and these often consist in part 
of farm products. They teach, as a rule, from 32 to 36 hours per week 
—the rectors from 20 to 24. For private instruction in French and 
English, additional compensation is paid by the scholars. The difference 
as respects the number of scholars and of classes is very great, some 
schools having as many as nine classes, and others but a single one. 
The number of teachers usually corresponds to the number of classes. 
There is no general plan and little uniformity in the course of study, 
except that the usual branches of public school instruction are generally 
taught, and in many institutions the modern languages also as extra 
studies, while occasionally instruction is given in Latin in preparation for 
the gymnasium. The schools are under the superintendence of school 
committees, consisting of at least one preacher and a member of the 
local magistracy, with usually some of the citizens. 

The organization of the schools in the domanial villages is similar, 
except that they are under the control of the Ministry of Instruction. 
In the manorial villages it depends upon special understanding and 
agreement between the authorities and the proprietors of the estates. 


3. The Teachers’ Seminary, Trades Schools, &c. 
The only schools for the special education of females are private insti- 
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tutions, and these are quite numerous, there being at least one in every 
city, frequently two or three, and in the larger cities even more. Trades 
schools have been established in all the cities under an ordinance of 1836, 
and in 1850 an annual grant towards their support was made by the 
diet, of from 100 to 250 thalers to each of the forty cities of the duchy. 
Instruction is here given to apprentices and journeymen in arithmetic 
and writing, mathematics, natural philosophy, drawing and modeling. 
The Teachers’ Seminary, now established at Neukloster, is under the 
supervision of a board of three trustees, and has five teachers, one of 
whom gives instruction exclusively in singing and music. There isa 
“seminary school” of six classes as a school of practice for the students, 
who there in regular order engage in teaching for an hour each day 
under the direction of the seminary teachers. The regular number of 
students is 64, who receive all necessary training in two classes, the 
course of instruction continuing two years, so that each year there are 
82 new applicants for positions as subordinate teachers in the domanial 
villages or as assistants in the city and borough schools. Candidates for 
admission must be between the ages of 21 and 26 years, and are required 
to submit a brief account of their past life and course of study, and the 
trustees select from them, for examination, as many as may be necessary. 
The students reside in the Seminary and pay for instruction, room, and 
board, 52? thalers ($39.) The expenses of the institution are otherwise 
defrayed by the government. An attempt has recently been made to 
establish a second seminary at Dobbertin, for the training of teachers for 
the manorial schools. The management is committed to the organist 
there, in whose house the students reside, under the care and oversight 
of the pastor. The number is at present limited to ten, who pay 100 
thalers, in advance. 

There are three naval schools, at Wustrow, Rostock, and Wismar. 
The first was founded in 1846, bas three classes and a preparatory school, 
with a director, three teachers, and four assistants. The number of 
scholars since its commencement amounts to 1,655, of whom 199 have 
passed the master’s examination, and 249 that for pilots. It is under the 
direction of the chief magistrate and two senior ship captains, who, 
together with the professor of mathematics at Rostock and the director, 
form the examining committee. Several years’ service intervenes between 
the two examinations. The school at Rostock numbers about i00 
scholars, in three classes, under the director and four teachers. The 
school at Wismar is maintained only during the winter. 

The Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, at Ludwigslust, now has 58 
pupils in six classes, of boys and girls equally, who live distributed 
among the families of the place. It has an inspector and five teachers, 
besides a teacher in basket-weaving and two female teachers in domestic 
matters. Rewards are given to such masters as give proper instruction 
to their deaf and dumb apprentices, and to the families which take the 
girls into service. The institution is supported principally by govern- 
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ment, and receives nine or ten pupils annually between the ages of eight 


and twelve. 
4. Gymnasiums and Real Schools, 


Traces of schools superior to the primary cloister and parish schools, 
are discovered as early as the commencement of the 14th century, but 
the origin of the five gymnasiums which now exist in Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin is due to the warm desires for a better training which were 
awakened in both rulers and people by the reformatory movements of 
the 16th century, as well as by the intercourse of the princes with the 
more highly cultivated courts and circles of Italy. The first was founded 
in 1541 at Wismar, and within ths next forty years there also appeared 
the schools of Schwerin, Giistrow, Parchine, and Rostock. Commencing 
with but few teachers and few classes, through the troublous times of the 
two following centuries they strove rather to save from the storms and 
whirlpools, that which they already possessed than to gain anything 
essentially new, but more recently with the increasing demands of the 
age, and under the stress of an increased population and number of those 
desiring instruction, they have passed alike through similar phases of 
development, gradually extending their courses of study, enlarging the 
force of teachers, and increasing the number of classes—enjoying the 
fostering care of the government and the favor of the people. 

The “Gymnasium Fridericianum,” at Schwerin, was commenced in 
1558 as the “‘ Castle School,” upon the foundation of an earlier Lutheran 
school, with three classes and four teachers. It was newly endowed in 
1781 by Duke Friedrich, and in 1818 received its present title and posi- 
tion, with enlarged advantages, from Grand Duke Friedrich Franz. It 
is purely a gymnasium, without real classes, and divides its course into 
three grades—a higher, embracing the first and second class; an inter- 
mediate, the two middle classes; and a lower, of the three under classes. 
The course of study continues nine years, of which two years are given 
to the first class, one and a half to each of the two following classes, and 
a year to each of the remainder. The branches pursued, with the num- 
ber of hours per week given to each in all the classes, is as follows: 
Latin, 65 hours; German, 25 hours; arithmetic, 18 hours; religion, 17 
hours ; history, 16 hours; and natural philosophy, 13 hours. Writing 
is taught in the three lower classes, 8 hours ; geography, in the five lower 
classes, 13 hours; French, in the five higher classes, 14 hours; in the 
four higher classes, Greek, 23 hours, and geometry, 8 hours; in the two 
higher classes, English and Hebrew, each 4 hours. There is also four 
hours’ exercise in singing. It numbers 242 pupils. 

The “Cathedral School,” at Giistrow, was founded in 1553 upon an 
earlier cathedral school, and after having been enlarged and modified at 
various times, was in 1840 newly organized and divided into a burger 
and real school. The charge of the former was then wholly assumed by 
the government, while the city, which had previously aided in support- 
ing the gymnasium, now has charge of the real school only. _It has six 
classes, under nine teachers; the — of scholars in 1861 was 152. 
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The “Friedrich Franz Gymnasium,” at Parchine, was established by 
the reérganization of an earlier school in 1563, and raised to the rank of 
& gymnasium and its patronage assumed by the government in 1827. 
Special arrangements were made in 1841 for the purpose of real instruc- 
tion, and it now numbers 173 pupils in its six gymnasial classes, and 54 
in the five real classes, under twelve teachers. It derives two-thirds of 
its income from the government, the remainder from the city. 

The “‘ Higher City School,” at Wismar, founded in 1541, has now four 
gymnasial and three real classes, besides two elementary classes common 
to both departments. ‘The course continues one year for each of the 
elementary, and two years for each of the gymnasial classes. The gym- 
nasium numbers 302 pupils, and the real school 95. 

The “ Higher City School,” at Rostock, was founded in 1850. As at 
Wismar, there is a real school in connection with the gymnasium and 
under the same direction. The first has 219 pupils in five classes, the 
gymnasium 285 pupils and seven classes. 

In the organization and management of these schools, however, there 
is little of uniformity and harmony. Three of the gymnasiums, those of 
Schwerin, Giistrow, and Parchine, it is seen, appertain to the govern- 
ment. Those of Wismar and Rostock, on the other hand, are entirely 
independent of any but the city authorities, except that the government 
edict requiring the certificate of a “maturity examination” from all 
candidates for civil office as an evidence of the extent and thoroughness 
of their education, necessitates compliance with its provisions on the part 
of all the gymnasiums. All have local superintending authorities, 
“*scholarchaten,” but variously constituted and appointed. At Schwerin 
and Giistrow there are real schools, but wholly distinct from the gym- 
nasiums and under separate control; at Wismar and Rostock, real 
classes have been established in close connection with the gymnasial and 
under the same direction; while at Parchine there are only parallel les- 
sons in the natural sciences and modern languages for the benefit of the 
real scholars, who are excused from the Greek and, in part also, from the 
Latin, but receive common instruction with the gymnasiasts in all other 
branches unless an overplus of numbers makes a division of classes 
necessary. 

But the want of unity extends yet farther. The gymnasiums are dis- 
connected, isolated from each other. It has not occurred, perhaps, in 
twenty years that a teacher has been called or transferred from one insti- 
tution to another. Familiar consultations of the directories together, or 
in connection with the authorities never take place. Selection and 
approval of text-books for common use is never made by the govern- 
ment authorities, nor have they in the last ten years or longer, proposed 
any general regulations respecting instruction, management, or aught 
else. Moreover, the office of gymnasial teacher is not officially recog- 
nized, and hence it is not strange that of the few Mecklenburgers who 
have devoted themselves to teaching, the most have left their country 
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and are now, many of them, settled in Prussia. Indeed, it is remark- 
able from how many «ifferent lands the gymnasial teachers are gathered, 
and how few of them are native Mecklenburghers. There are, for exam- 
ple, of the present teachers in the gymnasium at Schwerin but two 
natives of Mecklenburg among the older teachers and one among those 
recently appointed; of the remainder, two are from Prussian Saxony, 
one from the kingdom of Saxony, one from Hesse-Cassel, one from Alten- 
burg, one from Hanover, and one from Brunswick. Of six others who 
in the last ten years have becn engaged there, two were from Mecklen- 
burg, one from Emden, one from Hanover, one from Leipzig, aud one 
from Helmstadt. 

The salaries of the gymnasial teachers vary greatly; at Giistrow they 
range from 450 to 1,500 thalers; at Parchine, from 448 to 1,724; at Ros- 
tock, from 400 to 1,300; at Schwerin, from 600 to 1,550; at Wismar, 
from 240 to 1,800; and at the real school at Giistrow, from 400 to 1,000 
thalers. There are, moreover, two “ Widows’ Institutions "—one with a 
fund of $264,000, in whose benefits the the widows of gymnasial teachers 
participate, and another with a fund of $225,000 for the benefit of the 
widows of preachers and other than gymnasial teachers. There is also 
a Society of Relief for the orphans of preachers and university trained 
teachers, besides other special widow and orphan funds. 

The “maturity examination” edict of May, 1833, must therefore be 
regarded as the one common bond of union, though it can not be asserted 
with what strictness and uniformity it is complied with by the schools, 
The examining authority under this ordinance consists of the “ scholarchs ” 
and such teachers as have received a university education, but besides 
this wider circle, who alone form the auditory at the oral examination, 
there is a much narrower one, upon whose judgment the decision de- 
pends, consisting of the “‘ protoscholarch,” the director, and the teachers 
who have conducted the examination. The students who are admitted 
for examination must have been connected with the first class of the 
gymnasium for at least a year and have pursued all its studies, including 
Greek. The exercises of the examination are a German composition, 
which is to be a general test of proficiency in that department; a Latin 
composition upon some historic-rhetorical subject; a mathematical exer- 
cise; a translation from the German into Greek; the translation and ex- 
planation of an ode of Horace not previously read in school ; and a French 
composition upon some subject from later history. Upon these exercises a 
judgment is formed of the proficiency of the students, in which two 
grades are distinguished. For the first, it is necessary that the German 
composition should be arranged with logical correctness and that its 
style be fluent and appropriate. The translations from Greek, Latin, and 
French must be made without previous preparation. He should be able 
to read Horace and Virgil after brief consideration, and be as intimate with 
Homer as the usual school lexicons and grammers will allow. He should 
show a ready knowledge of all ordinary forms of syntax and etymology, 
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and be able to give satisfactory information respecting unusual forms and 
idioms, the rules of prosody, and the use of synonymous words. The 
Latin and French compositions are required to be grammatically correct, 
without Germanisms, and showing versatility of expression, and the 
Greek exercise must also be correctly accentuated. He should be ac- 
quainted with the dates, causes and effects of the main facts of general 
history, and with the connection of events in the history of Greece, 
Rome, and Germany, as well as with physical and modern political geog- 
raphy in its principal divisions, and the geography of the ancients and 
of the middle ages, so far as is necessary for historical instruction. In 
mathematics there is required a knowledge of the order and nature of 
the mathematical sciences, of algebra and the computation of powers and 
roots, and dexterity in the formation and resolution of equations of the 
first and second degrees; in geometry, a knowledge of the first six books 
of Euclid, with the eleventh and twelfth, a clear comprehension of the 
connection of the points of a systematically arranged proposition, and an 
acquaintance with logarithms and their application, and with plane trigo- 
nometry. There are also corresponding requirements in Hebrew. The 
satisfaction of three requirements assures a certificate of the first grade, 
but in order to impose no restriction upon the free development of talent 
in any special direction, it is also granted to any one who succeeds in 
German, Latin, and mathematics, and one other department; certificates 
of the second degree are conferred upon such as succeed in Latin, Ger- 
man, and two other departments, as may be selected by the candidate. 
These certificates may specify, at the discretion of the examiners, the first 
one degree, and the second two degrees, of honorable distinction. 

The real schools have been mentioned in connection with the gymna- 
siums. The real school at Giistrow, under city patronage, reérganized 
in 1861, has six classes, ten teachers, and 192 scholars. The one at 
Schwerin, under the care of the sovereign, has six classes of 228 
scholars, and a higher class of 46, and ten teachers. Its course of study 
embraces, in all the classes—German, 33 hours per week; religion and 
arithmetic, 22 hours each ; history and geography, 13 hours each; sing- 
ing, 8 hours. There commence in the sixth class, Latin, 22 hours, 
and drawing, 12 hours—in the fifth class, French, 21 hours—in the 
fourth class, English, 12 hours, and mathematics, 15 hours—in the 
third, natural philosophy, 6 hours—in the second, chemistry, 4 hours ;— 
also, in the four lower classes, writing, 13 hours, and in the four middle, 
natural history, 8 hours. 


MECKLENBURG-STRELITZ. 
1. Primary Schools. 

The same distinction between domanial and manorial schools is to be 
made here as in regard to Mecklenburg-Schwerin—the influence and 
power of the sovereign and of an organically regulated government being 
extended only to the first; the latter dependent on the one hand for 
their governing ordinances upon the rarely occurring concord among the 
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diverse elements of the many-minded chambers, and on the other, upon 
the pleasure, sagacity, and good-will of the individual proprietors of the 
estates. Though the nobility have the power and opportunity of em- 
ploying their peculiar privileges to the great benefit and advancement of 
both the churches and schools within their estates, yet it is admitted that 
the manorial schools are as a whole inferior to the others. 

The provisions of the early revised school law of 1650 having fallen 
into neglect, an ordinance was issued in 1711 expressing the displeasure 
of the then duke at the existing want of religious and other instruction, 
and requiring that the officials and pastors should insist upon the attend- 
ance of all children at school until able “to understand at least reading, 
praying, and Luther’s catechism; that the country teachers should be en- 
gaged only with the knowledge and approval of the pastors, and that both 
teacher and scholars should appear weekly before the pastor for his ex- 
amination.” This oversight of the schools by the pastors was yet more 
strongly insisted on by the ordinances of 1773 and 1796, and some meas- 
ures were taken for the improvement both of the teachers’ positions and 
of their qualifications. A private seminary for the training of country 
teachers was established at Woldezk in 1801, but removed in 1805 to 
Neustrelitz and incorporated with the school institution there. The reign 
of the late Grand Duke George, commencing in 1816, formed a new epoch 
in the history of these schools. He declared it necessary to remove every 
useless and incapable teacher and to replace only such as were found, 
upon examination, capable and unexceptionable; their positions were to 
be made comfortable and desirable, and they to be relieved from pressing 
cares and the necessity of manual labor, “the pursuit of which is, as a 
rule, injudicious on the part of the teacher.” To secure this object a 
teachers’ seminary was newly founded at Mirow in 1820 and most liber- 
ally endowed, an account of which will be found under the next section. 
In 1830 pensions were provided for deserving teachers and clerks and their 
widows, and as a provision for their families a special “Life Insurance 
Company ” has been formed among the teachers themselves. There has 
also been an endowment established for a similar purpose by a teacher 
with the profits from the sales of a collection of songs, which endowment 
received in 1850 the government sanction and the privileges of a “‘ pium 
corpus.” 

The present school regulations are contained in the ordinance of Oct., 
1826, which requires the schools to be kept six hours a day in winter, 
and from 7 to 9 A. M. in summer, with four weeks vacation in the hay 
and grain harvests and two weeks at potato gathering, school attendance 
being obligatory from the completion of the sixth year till confirmation. 
Neither household occupations, the tending of cattle, the care of children, 
nor any claims on the part of those having a right to service, are permit- 
ted to interfere with the attendance of the children at school, and only 
sickness or the excessive badness of the roads or weather in the case of 
those coming from a distance, can be accepted as sufficient excuse for non- 
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attendance. A committee, consisting of the pastor and two of the parish- 
ioners appointed by the magistrate upon his nomination, see to the gen- 
eral interests of the school, the observance of the ordinances, and the reg- 
ularity of school attendance, and also keep account of the school moneys 
derived from fines and voluntary contributions. The preachers are also 
required to visit all the schools of their parishes at least once a month 
and to report annually to the consistory, while it is also the duty of the 
magistrates to visit the schools as often as possible, to insist upon the ob- 
servance of the regulations, to sustain the authority of the teachers, and 
to report annually to the government. Corporal punishment can be in- 
flicted only when other means fail of effect. The branches of instruction 
are usually religion, reading, writing and orthography, arithmetic, (es- 
pecially mental,) exercises in thought and committing to memory, and 
singing. The plan of study, method and means of instruction, &c., are 
determined by the consistory, and the teachers are instructed thereupon 
by the preachers, “‘in order to an uniformity in school management and 
in education, as far as possible.” If the size of the school or the inequal- 
ity of the children’s ages require it, a division may be made by direction 
of the pastor, or the smaller children may be dismissed an hour earlier 
than the others. -A public examination is held annually on a Sunday 
afternoon in church, to add solemnity to the occasion and to give it a re- 
ligious coloring, and as rewards to such as have been remarkable for dil- 
igence and obedience, useful books are given at the expense of the school 
funds. 

Each country teacher receives the following emoluments :—a residence, 
with a garden of at least 100 square rods, and as much more for potatoes 
and flax; pasturage for a cow and calf, two swine, two geese with their 
broods, and as much hay and straw as is needed for wintering the cattle ; 
exemption from all taxes, from night patrols, and from parish service ex- 
cept when necessary ; eight to ten cords of wood, or in place of a portion 
of it, an equivalent quantity of peat ; 24 bushels of rye and 12 of barley ; 
and a salary of 10-20 thalers, ($7.50-$15.00,) besides the school fees. 
This money payment is wholly or in part withheld if the teacher also 
carry on a trade, and as he is also the clerk of the parish, he has the ad- 
ditional perquisites of that office. The raising of flax, silk, tobacco, cara- 
way, madder, teasels, and especially of garden produce, as well as the 
care of trees and bees, are considered the most suitable and profitable 
business for the teacher. 

The number of scholars in a single school may not exceed 60-70; new 
schools must be formed whenever necessary. The number of country 
schools in the grand duchy is 231, of which 54 are in the principality of 
Ratzeburg. Of the 177 in the dominion of Stargard, 111 are domanial 
schools and 66 are manorial, while in the principality all are domanial 
with a single exception. Since 1854 various institutions for the care of 
neglected children have been founded, and the number of knitting and 
sewing schools been much increased. 
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Il. Gymnasiums and City Schools. 

Of these institutions, which are here so nearly connected as to be most 
conveniently considered together, the immediate jurisdiction is in the 
hands of the consistory, under the superior direction of the government. 
There are three gymnasiums, (a large number for so small a territory,) at 
Neustrelitz, Neubrandenburg and Friedland, and until fifteen years ago, 
another at Ratzeburg. At Neustrelitz there were established in 1806 a 
high school and a primary school for boys, a female school, and a poor 
school. From these there have gradually grown the Gymnasium Caroli- 
num, having now five classes and 146 pupils; a real school, made in 1837 
an independent institution, with three classes and four teachers; three 
elementary classes, which are preparatory to the gymnasium and real 
school; and a primary burgher school. The female high school, which 
until 1831 occupied the gymnasial building and was under the director 
of the gymnasium, is now distinct, having its own edifice and directory, 
and under the supervision of the consistory; it has four classes and a 
primary department of two classes. There are also schools preparatory 
to these and under a special committee. The course of instruction at 
the gymnasium is as follows :—in all classes, Latin, 48 hours per week; 
mathematics, 18 hours; German, 14 hours; religion, 12 hours; French, 
11 hours; singing, 3 hours—in the four higher classes, Greek, 22 hours; 
history, 9 hours; natural philosophy, 5 hours—in the lower classes, ge- 
ography, 6 hours; arithmetic, 5 hours; and writing. 3 hours. At Neu- 
brandenburg, the Latin school, so-called, of 1811, has been enlarged until 
it now has four gymnasial classes, with three real classes parallel to the 
three lower gymnasial classes and very often combined with them. The 
total number of scholars is 131, all of whom receive instruction in Latin. 
The burgher and elementary school are also preparatory to the gymna- 
sium. The female burgher school, founded in 1810, now embraces five 
classes ; in the three higher classes instruction is given in the French lan- 
guage, including conversation, and also English in the highest class. In 
the gymnasium at Friedland, which is perhaps the oldest of all, an es- 
sential advance was made ten years ago towards the combination of gym- 
nasial and real instruction, in consequence of which there are five classes, 
the third and fourth being formed into separate divisions. Greek and 
Latin were omitted in the second division of the fourth class, French was 
commenced in the lowest class, and two English classes were organized 
for such scholars as were excused from Greek, while religious instruction 
ceased in the three higher classes, and history, mathematics, and natural 
philosophy were continued through the course. There is also a burgher 
school of three classes, with a special female department having two 
classes, At Schénberg there is a city school of ten classes, and other 
burgher or city schools of four, or usually five classes, in each of the cities 
of the duchy. 

As respects the course and extent of instruction at the gymnasiums, 
they are mainly governed by the proclamation of Aug., 1837, which cor- 
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responds to the edict regulating the examinations of the gymnasiums in 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin. The requirements differ in some respects in the 
two duchies, but not to any great extent. Besides the Latin composition 
there is required a Latin “ extemporale,” and in the Greek an additional 
translation into Latin of some portion of a tragedy of Euripides or Sopho- 
cles that has not been previously read, but in the preparation of these 
exercises and the other compositions, &c., the students are permitted the 
use of all the necessary lexicons. There are also required in natural phi- 
losophy a knowledge of the general properties of bodies, the laws of equi- 
librium and motion, electricity and magnetism, of light and heat, and in 
chemistry, of the elements and their principal combinations. Nearly a 
week is spent in this examination, five hours being allowed for the math- 
ematical task, three for each of the Greek and French exercises, five for 
each of the compositions, three for the translation from the Greek and for 
the Hebrew exercises, and two for the Latin “extemporale.” There are 
moreover some differences in relation to the constitution of the examining 
committee, and in the influence of the teacher who has conducted the ex- 
amination upon the final decision which is reached by the committee. 

The Teachers’ Seminary at Mirow, opened in 1820 with four pupils, 
took the place of the earlier seminary that had been united with the 
school at Neustrelitz. It was placed under the control of men to whom 
every facility had been given for fitting themselves for the office—Giese- 
brecht, the first principal, having spent a year in association with Pesta- 
lozzi, and Gerling, who was at its head from 1829 to 1856, having been- 
for a year in the noted seminary at Weissenfels, then under the charge 
of Harnisch. At first it received boys of the age of eleven or twelve, who 
were for eight years gratuitously instructed and cared for in the family 
of the principal, or, afterwards, of the steward, and as these were in- 
tended for the domanial schools, an additional arrangement was made in 
1822 for the benefit also of the manorial and city estates. The younger 
students received instruction in connection with the higher classes of the 
city schools, while the older seminarists found in the same schools op- 
portunity for teaching. But in 1839 the whole plan was changed, the 
course was limited to five years, and six pupils, from 14-20 years of age, 
were admitted every three years, who provided themselves only with 
clothing, writing materials, and text-books, and among the other candi- 
dates there were also ten half-pensioners who received 30 thalers annu- 
ally. In 1852, by way of trial, it was determined to receive journeymen 
workmen of 24 to 26 years of age or less, of suitable character and free 
from military service. It is found that 14-16 pupils are sufficient to 
supply the wants of the territory. Instruction in silk culture has been 
given since 1826, and in place of gymnastic exercises, occupation has of 
late been given in the field, garden and meadow; more recently instruc- 
tion has also been given in the raising of bees and culture of fruit trees. 
The management of the seminary and of the local schools is in the same 
hands, and several of the teachers are employed alike in both. 





VI. PUBLIC INSTRUCTION IN LIPPE-DETMOLD 


AND SCHAUMBURG-LIPPE. 





PRELIMINARY REMARKS. 


Tue ancient principality of Lippe has been for some two hundred 
years divided into the two principalities of Lippe-Detmold and Schaum- 
burg-Lippe, lying upon opposite sides of the river Weser, and within the 
limits of Westphalia and Hanover. The former, traversed by the Jeuto- 
burg forest range, and more pleasant than fruitful, possesses an area of 
447 square miles and a population of 108,513 in 1861; the latter, 170 
square miles and 30,774 inhabitants. The capitals are Detmold, (popula- 
tion, 4,716,) and Biickeburg, (population, 8,250.) The prevalent religion 
in the one territory is Calvinistic; in the other, Lutheran, with a few 
Catholics. The reigning houses have a common origin, traced back to 
the thirteenth century ; their powers are limited under the constitutions 
which were established in 1886. The last traces of bondage among the 
people had been abolished in 1810. The principal occupation is agricul- 
ture and the people are generally intelligent, the princes having long been 
liberal patrons of popular education. The Gymnasium at Lemgo, and 
the High School and Teachers’ Seminary at Detmold are in high estima- 
tion, and many of the most celebrated scholars of Germany have received 
their early training at the one or the other. 


I. LIPPE-DETMOLD. 
Primary Schools, 

During the latter period of the last century and the first of the pres- 
ent, Lippe-Detmold was fortunate in possessing in immediate succession 
three very gifted General Superintendents, (Ewald, Célln, and Wurth,) 
who took the deepest interest in the education of the people, and com- 
mon schools improved more rapidly, especially under the regency of the 
Princess Pauline, than in any other State of Germany. After her death, 
and that of Superintendent Wurth, this improvement ceased, and though 
the political movements of 1848-9 had in view an educational reform and 
succeeded in procuring the Common School Law of Dec., 1849, yet this 
law made few changes, several of its provisions have been since abolished, 
and the supervision of the schools still rests with the Consistory as be- 
fore, though the law provides for the appointment of a special Board of 
Superintendence. 

The school age extends from the seventh to the fourteenth year inclu- 
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sive, and the number of scholars in attendance is about 15,500, or nearly 
fifteen per cent. of the population. The number of school communities 
is 108, in which there are engaged 130 principal, 33 assistant, and 
8 temporary teachers. There are also Jewish communities with ten 
teachers. Parishes with less than thirty scholars have no claim to a 
special school; if the number be over 120, an assistant teacher is em- 
ployed, unless it can be avoided by a transference of scholars to other 
schools. The support of the schools is provided for by Government, 
while the maintenance of school buildings and the providing of the nec- 
essary school apparatus rests upon the community. An annual tui- 
tion fee of twenty silver groschen (forty cents) is paid by each child, if 
there be not more than two from the same family, which goes into the 
general treasury, as the salary of the teacher is fixed. 

By far the greater number of the evangelical schools are immediately 
under a school committee, consisting of the pastor, the teacher, a magis- 
trate, and six or eight members chosen from the Community, half of the 
number being elected every three years. The special oversight of the 
school devolves upon the pastor, and the committee has to report to the 
Consistory semi-annually respecting the result of the examination, giving 
a certificate of the subjects that have been passed over, the scheme of 
lessons for the succeeding half-year, a copy of the diligence roll, and a 
statement of the amount of knitting, sewing, &c., that has been done in 
the school. There must also be annually given a duly certified copy 
of the school accounts. 

Each school is divided into three classes, which are taught separately 
as far as possible, the middle class, however, usually sharing in the in- 
struction given to the others. There is no division of scholars by sex 
except where there are two or more principal schools. The subjects of 
instruction are, for the most part, reading, writing, mental and written 
arithmetic, singing, religion, with Biblical history, German, and what is 
of most importance in “common science.” To this latter branch there 
are usually given but two hours a-week. Where the upper class has a 
special teacher, some lessons are also given in drawing and there are oc- 
casional exercises in declamation. The time legally required of each 
teacher is twenty-six hours per week, but a8 this is seldom sufficient for 
the real wants of the scholars, most of the teachers willingly give several 
hours more. Three hours in the morning and two in the afternoon is 
the rule, Wednesday and Saturday afternoons being excepted. The 
morning is usually given to the instruction of the upper class. In some 
places the “shepherd schools” are still held during the mid-day for the 
benefit of the children engaged in tending cattle, the herds being then in 
stall. 

Religious instruction is given by the teacher, the pastor having a gen- 
eral supervision and giving the instruction preparatory to confirmation. 
The text-books are the Bible and hymn-book and some Biblical history, 
together with the Heidelberg catechism. There are no private schools, 
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unless we take into account the establishments for the care of infants, 
the sewing and knitting schools that exist in some places, and the spin- 
ning schools for the poor that have occasionally been provided by private 
benevolence. 

The Teachers’ Seminary at Detmold was opened in 1789 and is under 
the charge of a director, upon whom also rests the general superintend- 
ence of the public schools. He has a seat and voice in the Consistory, 
and represents in that body the interests of the schools. The course of 
training, which continues three years, is mainly in accordance with the 
Prussian system. The candidates are principally from the peasant class 
and middle classes of the city. The preparation required is only such as 
can be acquired at the public schools, with the addition of some knowl- 
edge of drawing and the piano. The number of students averages twenty, 
of whom four receive their board free of expense; the remainder, only 
tuition, lodging, and light. The location of the teacher is made, immedi- 
ately upon his leaving the Seminary, by the Prince through the Consist- 
ory. When thus definitely located, they enjoy the rights of State offi- 
cials. Some city communities have preserved their ancient right of 
appointment, but the privilege that was granted to the rest in 1849 of 
making a selection from those teachers nominated by the higher school 
authorities, was afterwards withdrawn. 

The annual income of an assistant teacher amounts to 110~130 thalers, 
($81-$96,) besides free lodging. The minimum salary of principal teach- 
ers is 150 thalers, besides the use of the school residence. An increase 
of 20-30 thalers is made to this minimum after five years service. Nearly 
one-half of the teachers receive less than 200 thalers, but eighteen receive 
more than 300 thalers, and but one more than 500 thalers. This salary 
is paid, in part, in natural products, besides which there is the use of a 
garden and some land, reckoned at a light rent. Superannuated teachers 
are laid aside with a pension whose amount increases with the length of 
service. Widows and orphans receive from the Widows’ Fund an annual 
pension of thirty thalers, besides twenty thalers for burial expenses. Each 
teacher contributes three thalers to the Widows’ Fund annually, the new 
teacher paying ten thalers in addition and one-fourth thaler more for each 
thaler of salary above eighty thalers. 


Rector Schools, 


The so-called Rector Schools, four in number, are intermediate between 
the primary and classical schools. The course of instruction adds Latin, 
French, and English to the usual branches of the primary schools. The 
number of scholars in each varies from ten to thirty, between the ages 
of nine and fifteen. The rectors have the same obligations as the teach- 
ers of common schools and are under the same authorities, but do not 
rank as State officials. Their salary, averaging about 300 thalers, is 
raised by the community, to whom on that account their election belongs, 
The rectors are usually young theologians, who after some years become 
pastors, and to whom their school experience is a great advantage. 
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Gymnastums, 

The Gymnasium Leopoldinum at Detmold was originally a rector 
school, but was gradually extended and improved until in 1833 it was 
reorganized, with new buildings, under its present title. It is under the 
control of a committee of three, including a government official and a 
member of the Consistory, while the director has the immediate man- 
agement of the institution and teachers. An annual appropriation of 
6,000 thalers is made for its support and the teachers, who rank as State 
Officials and possess the rights and duties of citizens, are appointed by 
the Ministry. A preparatory school, or pro gymnasium, receives the 
pupils from six to nine years of age; its teachers are not under the di- 
rector, bui rank with those of the common schools and are liable to dis- 
mission upon notice. There are nine gymnasial classes, to which are 
added two real classes, parallel with the second and third gymnasial. 
The number of pupils in the winter, 1860-61, was 293, of whom forty- 
seven were in the real classes, and forty-four in the higher gymnasial 
classes. 

All the branches of study are obligatory, even gymnastics, though dis- 
pensations are given. At the close of the school year a three days’ ex- 
amination is held, determining the proficiency of the students and their 
preparation for the University, and closing with an oration on the part 
of the students and a valedictory address from the director to the gradu- 
ates. The salary of the director is 1,000 thalers, with a residence. The 
teachers receive salaries of 400 thalers and upward. 

The Lemgo Gymnasium is far older than that of Detmold, having been 
in existence before the Reformation. It attained its highest prosperity 
and reputation in the early part of the present century under the rector- 
ship of Reinert and solely through his remarkable personal ability. Un- 
til his resignation, in 1819, it was simply a city institution, scantily en- 
dowed, and with but few teachers. Afterward, and principally through 
the favor of Princess Pauline, many privileges were granted it and its 
financial condition greatly improved ; still it never regained its former 
renown and large attendance of pupils from abroad. It is under the su- 
pervision of the city magistrates and a government officer, and is in part 
sustained by appropriations from both the State and city treasuries. It 
possesses a library of 6,000 volumes, for the use of teachers and students. 
Its organization and course of instruction are similar in most respects to 
those of the Detmold gymnasium, while the discipline is somewhat more 
strict. The salaries vary from 800 to 820 thalers in addition to house- 
rent and some other small perquisites. The tuition fees range from six 
to twenty thalers annually. The number of students in 1862 was one 
hundred and thirteen. 

At Detmold there is a Higher Female School with several classes, sus- 
tained by the school charges, which are not inconsiderable. There is a 
similar institution at Lemgo under the charge of a female principal. 

[SC See page 576.) 
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CHESTER DEWEY, D. D., LL. D. 


CHESTER DEWEY was born at Sheffield, Mass., Oct. 25th, 1784. He gradu- 
ated at Williams College in 1806, studied for the ministry, and was licensed to 
preach in 1808, and during the latter half of that year officiated in Tyringham 
in Western Massachusetts. In the same year he accepted a tutorship in Wil- 
liams College, and in 1810 was appointed professor of mathematics and natural 
philosophy, which office he held for seventeen years, doing much to advance 
the standard of scholarship and to enlarge the course of study in his own and 
kindred departments, while over the students his influence was often benefi- 
cially exerted. Between 1827 and 1836 he was principal of the ‘“‘Gymnasium,” 
a high school for boys at Pittsfield, Mass, and in the latter year removed to 
Rochester, where he was principal of the Rochester Collegiate Institute until 
1850. He was then elected professor of chemistry and natural philosophy in 
the University of Rochester, which post he still holds. Prof. Dewey has been 
a frequent contributor to the American Journal of Science and Arts, and is the 
author of several special botanical treatises, including a ‘‘ History of the Herba- 
ceous Plants of Massachusetts,” written for the State government. Until within 
a few years he has employed his vacations in lecturing at the medical colleges 
at Pittsfield and Woodstock, Vt. In the course of his long career as a teacher, 
he has delivered over 4,000 lectures and preached nearly as many sermons. He 
has effected much for the advancement of public schools and was active in the 
establishment of the State Teachers’ Association, of which he was elected the 
first President in 1845.+ 


JOSEPH MCKEEN, LL. D. 

JosePH McKEEN was born in Antrim, Vt., and removed to the city of New 
York about the year 1818, where he engaged in teaching, at first in a private 
school, and afterwards for a long time in Public School No. 5, situated in Mott 
Street. Mr. McKeen was among the originators of the State Teachers’ Associ- 
ation, and was elected Vice-President in 1845, and President in 1846. In Feb- 
ruary, 1847, he commenced the publication of the “American Journal of Educa- 
tion” in New York, which was discontinued in May of the same year, when he 
assumed the editorship of the “Teachers Advocate,” the organ of the Associa- 





* A biographical sketch of John W. Bulkley, chairman of the preliminary convention in 1845, 
and President of the Association in 1850, may be found in Barnard’s Amer. Jour. of Education, 
Vol. XIV.. p. 28, in connection with the National Teachers’ Association, of which he was also 
President. A sketch of the life of C. R. Coburn, fourth President of the Association, is given in 
the Journal, Vol. XV., p. 391, in connection with the Pennsylvania State Teachers’ Association. 

t From Appleton’s New American Cyclopedia. 
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tion, which had been commenced in September, 1845. He continued connected 
with this Journal, assisted by J. N. McElligott, 8. 8. Randall, and E. P. Allen, 
until its discontinuance in December, 1850. In 1848 he was appointed Super- 
intendent of Public Schools in the city of New York, the duties of which post 
he performed with marked ability. In 1854 the labors of the office were di- 
vided and Mr. McKeen continued as Assistant Superintendent, spending no less 
time than befure in the schools and working no less arduously for their good. 
He died on the 12th of April, 1856, in the sixty-fifth year of his age. By his 
labors for a quarter of a century, as an unflinching advocate, at once judicious 
and able, of common schools, he exercised an influence which made his name 
well known and honored throughout his State. 


SAMUEL B. WOOLWORTH, LL. D. 

Samcet BuetL WooL.wortH was born at Bridgehampton, Suffolk county, 
L. L., Dec. 15th, 1800. He was the son of Rev. Aaron Woolworth, D. D., 
long the pastor of the Presbyterian church in that town. His mother was the 
daughter of Rev. Samuel Buell, D. D., the venerated pastor over the church at 
Easthampton, L. I., and the predecessor of Rev. Lyman Beecher. He was fit- 
ted for college by his father, (who, like many clergymen in those days, had a 
number of theological and classical students under his instruction,) and entered 
the Sophomore class of Hamilton College in 1819. Soon after graduation, he 
became assistant.teacher in Monson Academy, Mass., teaching algebra, geome- 
try, and natural philosophy, in addition to the elementary branches, and assist- 
ing the principal, Rev. Simeon Colton, in chemical instruction, then for the first 
time given at the academy. Among bis pupils at Monson were Henry Barnard 
and William A. Larnerd, afterwards professor at Yale College. 

His success at Monson was such that he was invited in 1824 to take charge of 
the Onondaga Academy, at Onondaga Valley, N. Y., and having now determined 
to make teaching the business of his life, he accepted the position. He here re- 
mained six years and raised the institution to a degree of prosperity and repu- 
tation which it had not previously known. This was probably the first academy 
in the State in which chemistry was taught, excepting the Albany Academy 
under Dr. Beck and Prof. Henry. In the spring of 1830 he was appointed prin- 
cipal of Cortland Academy, at Homer, N. Y. It here became his effort to 
build up a first class classical school and to provide for those who did not desire 
a college education, a liberal course of instruction in mathematics and the natu- 
ral sciences. To this end a thorough division of labor was secured by the ap- 
pointment of teachers who devoted their whole time, each to a department, his 
own time being devoted to the more advanced classes in the languages and the 
natural sciences, and to the general administration of the school. The effect of 
this arrangement was soon visible on the character of the academy. The num- 
ber of pupils gradually increased from sixty to an average of three hundred, 
large classes were annually sent to the colleges of New York and New Eng- 
land, and it is not known that a Homer student was ever refused admission to 
any institution at which he applied. Mr. Woolworth remained in connection 
with this academy until 1852—twenty-two years. During the latter part of this 
period he delivered lectures on agricultural chemistry, which were largely at- 
tended by the young farmers of that section of the State. In 1847 he was 
unanimously elected President of the State Teachers’ Association. 

In the year 1852 Mr. Woolworth was appointed principal of the State Nor- 
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mal School at Albany. His long established character as a teacher contributed 
largely to secure public confidence in the school and to harmonize various con- 
flicting educational interests. Under his influence, a reorganization of the 
school was effected, the departments of instruction were made more distinct, 
and teachers of liberal culture, acknowledged ability, and successful experience 
were secured for each department. The beneficial effect of these changes was 
soon apparent. The number of appointments to the school from the various 
counties largely increased, and before Dr. Woolworth resigned his position, in 
1855, the disappearance of legislative hostility to the school indicated the confi- 
dence of the people in its management. 

In December, 1855, Dr. Woolworth was made Secretary of the Board of Re- 
gents of the University of New York, an office of great influence in the ad- 
vancement of higher education in the State. As Secretary of this Board he 
conducts their correspondence with the colleges and academies of the State, 
receives the reports of the different institutions to the Regents, and prepares 
the Reports of the Regents to the Legislature. These annual reports abound 
in statistical information, showing the relative condition of the colleges and 
academies in respect of property, debts, subjects of study, and general course 
of instruction, professors and teachers, and the number and the classification of 
scholars. He has annually visited a large number of these institutions, their 
relations with the Board have never been more harmonious than at the present 
time, and the good effects of his administration are in other respects most obvi- 
ous. By invitation of the Board and largely through his influence, the teachers 
of the colleges and academies of the State have recently organized themselves 
into a permanent “Convocation,” which promises to be of great benefit in ele- 
vating, liberalizing, and encouraging both collegiate and academic teachers in 
their views, methods, and labors. As Secretary of the Board of Regents, he 
has also charge of the State Library and of the State Cabinet of Natural His- 
tory, and much of the interest of the “ Natural History Collection ” is due to his 
efforts. With the Secretary of State, he has for several years superintended 
the publication of the volumes upon the “ Natural History” of the State, while 
he has also acted as Secretary of the Executive Committee of the State Normal 
School. In all these positions Dr. Woolworth has been a quiet, earnest, and 
efficient laborer in the cause of education and for the interests of his State. 

In 1854 the degree of LL. D. was conferred upon him by Hamilton College, 
of whose Board of Trustees he has been for nearly thirty years a faithful and 
honored member. 


CHARLES DAVIES, LL. D. 

CHARLES DaviEs was born at Washington, Litchfield county, Conn., January 
22d, 1798. While yet a lad he emigrated with his father to St. Lawrence 
county, N. Y., and settled on the shores of Black Lake, then little more than a 
wilderness. Here he pursued the usual occupations of a farmer till he was sent 
to West Point Academy, at which he entered as a cadet in 1814. He gradu- 
ated with the rank of lieutenant in the light artillery, and after a brief but ac- 
tive service in his regiment, he was transferred to the corps of engineers and 
assigned to duty at the Academy as assistant teacher. In 1816 he relinquished 
the line of army promotion for that of the Academy, and after filling in succes- 
sion the offices of assistant professor of mathematics and of natural philosophy, 
succeeded to the charge of the mathematical department and was commissioned 
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professor in 1823. In addition to his other duties, he now undertook the prep- 
aration of a series of text-books in the mathematics, but while engaged in the 
execution of the work a bronchial affection forced him to resign his post at 
West Point and in 1837 to visit Europe. Soon after his return he accepted the 
professorship of mathematics in Trinity College, Hartford, Ct., and resumed his 
labors as teacher and author, but ill health again induced him to exchange the 
position for that of paymaster in the army, and treasurer of West Point Acad- 
emy. These offices he resigned in 1845 for the professorship of mathematics 
and’ natural philosophy in the University of New York, which, however, he 
shortly afterwards gave up for the purpose of completing his series of text- 
books. He then resumed his professional duties, first in the Normal School at 
Albany, and afterwards in Columbia College, where he still holds the office of 
professor of mathematics. He was elected President of the State Teachers’ As- 
sociation in 1852. His works, which are numerous and have been very ex- 
tensively used in schools and colleges, are characterized by great perspicuity 
and clear logical arrangement, and considered as a series they present a natural 
order of sequence which makes them a valuable contribution to the educational 
resources of the country. They consist, in various editions, of—1. Primary 
Table Book. 2. First Lessons in Arithmetic. 3. Primary Arithmetic. 4. In- 
tellectual Arithmetic. 5. Elements of Written Arithmetic. 6. Common School 
Arithmetic. 7%. Mental and Practical Arithmetic. 8. Arithmetic for Acade- 
mies and Schools. 9. University Arithmetic. 10. Grammar of Arithmetic. 
11. First Lessons in Algebra. 12. Elementary Algebra. 13. University Al- 
gebra. 14. Bowdoin’s Elements of Algebra. 15. First Lessons in Geometry. 
16. Elements of Descriptive Geometry. 17. Elements of Analytical Geometry. 
18. Elementary Geometry and Trigonometry. 19. Legendre’s Geometry and 
Trigonometry. 20. Elements of Analytical Geometry and of the Differential 
and Integral Calculus. 21. Elements of the Differential and Integral Caleulus. 
22. Elements of Surveying. 23. Elements of Surveying and Navigation. 
24. Practical Mathematics for Practical Men. 25. Practical Mathematics with 
Drawing and Mensuration. 26. Shades, Shadows, and Linear Perspective. 
27. Logic of Mathematics. 28. Mathematical Chart. He has also published, in 
connection with Prof. W. G. Peck, a Mathematical Dictionary, and Cyclopedia 
of Mathematical Science.* 


VICTOR M. RICE. 


Victor Moreau Rice was born in Maysville, Chatauqua county, N. Y., 
April 5th, 1818. He graduated from Alleghany College, Penn., in 1841, and 
entered the Chatauqua County Clerk’s office the following year, at the same 
time commencing the study of law. In 1843 he was elected principal of the 
High School in Buffalo, which position he held for three years. He subse- 
quently edited the “ Western Temperance Standard.” In 1848 he was again 
connected with the schools of Buffalo and so continued till 1854—the last three 
years as City Superintendent. His administration was characterized by the 
most liberal and enlightened policy, and the schools made commendable pro- 
gress. Upon the creation of the office of State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, Mr. Rice was elected to that office in 1854, and has since been twice 
reélected, with an interval of four years following the first term. He was a 





* From Appleton’s New American Cyclopedia 
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member of the Legislature of 1861. The progress of public education has been 
most marked and the school policy, in its present form, owes much to his ear- 
nest endeavors. It is not too much to say that there are few men of more gener- 
ous sympathies and that the welfare of the children of the State is his first and 
chiefest solicitude. Mr. Rice was elected President of the State Teachers’ As- 
sociation in 1853. 


REUBEN D. JONES. 

REUBEN DEAN JoNES was born in Dover, Windham county, Vt., November 
13th, 1815. After the usual country experience of farm labor in summer and 
district-school training in winter, ill health compelled him to give up the hope 
of a collegiate education, though he was afterwards able to extend his studies 
under the private instructions of his minister, the Rev. Isaac Cummings. His 
labors as teacher were commenced in the winter of 1834, and were continued 
with decided and growing success for a dozen years or more, in different places 
and with occasional interruptions. In 1841 he removed to Western New York 
and for three years conducted successfully a school in Cazenovia. The law cre- 
ating County Superintendents had just gone into effect, and Mr. Jones spent 
much time and effort with the Superintendent of his county and a few other 
leading teachers, in arousing an interest in the cause of education and in estab- 
lishing Teachers’ Associations and Institutes. In 1844 he became principal of 
the Union School in Mumford, Monroe county, and under his energetic man- 
agement it more than maintained its previous excellence and efficiency. In the 
spring of 1847 he resigned this position and became associate editor of the 
“Rochester Daily American,” and in 1849 was appointed Superintendent of the 
Public Schools of that city, which position he held for six years and until his 
health failed him. Under his supervision the schools of the city were wholly 
reorganized and classified, and numerous improvements introduced. His efforts 
in the cause of popular e vation, both at home and elsewhere, were devoted 
and unremitting. In 18° «he was elected President of the State Teachers’ As- 
sociation. After some ears spent in other occupations he received in 1859 the 
appointment of clerk .1 the courts of Monroe county, which position he still 
holds. 


LEONARD HAZELTINE. 

LEONARD HaZELTINE was born in Rockingham, Vt., October 14th, 1803. 
His father, Jonas Hazeltine, was among the “minute men” at Lexington and 
afterwards served two ,ears as captain in the war of the Revolution. Brought 
up upon a farm in Vermont, the subject of the present sketch enjoyed few edu- 
cational advantages beyond those of the common school, yet nearly prepared 
himself for college while at the same time teaching during the winter months. 
Abandoning his design of entering college, he devoted himself more exclusively 
to teaching, whicu occupation he has now pursued for more than forty years, 
Having previously taught in the district-schools of Andover, Vt., and then in 
Schaghticoke, N. Y., he was for two years assistant, and for five years principal 
in St. John Academy, in New York city. In May, 1835, he was appointed by 
the Public School Society assistant teacher in Public School No. 14, on Houston 
street, of which in the following May he was made principal. This place he 
still retains, and over 10,000 pupils have been instructed by him. Since 1853, 
when all the public schools of the city were placed under the control of the 

31 
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Board of Education, this school has been known as Grammar School No. 13, 
and under Mr. Hazeltine’s management it has ever maintained a high rank. In 
May, 1865, a reunion of former pupils and school officers was held to celebrate 
the completion of his thirtieth year of service, and the occasion was one of great 
interest to all who took part in it. 

Mr. Hazeltine was also teacher in the Saturday Normal School ftom soon af- 
ter its commencement in 1836 until its passing under the control of the Board 
of Education in 1853, when he was appointed principal. Fifteen principals 
were associated with him in this school, and in the eight years prior to its dis- 
continuance in 1861, the average attendance was about six hundred, and the 
number of graduates about one hundred annually. He was elected President 
of the Teachers’ Institute for the county and city of New York, in 1847; of the 
New York City Teachers’ Association, in 1850; and of the State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, in 1855—and in all these Associations he has been distinguished as 
an active and efficient worker. 


THOMAS W. VALENTINE. 

THomas W. VALENTINE was born in Northborough, Mass., February 16th, 
1808. He enjoyed excellent opportunities of early elementary instruction in the 
district-school of his native town, where the influence of Rev. Dr. Allen, as 
Chairman of the School Committee, was felt for good for more than a quarter of 
acentury. His father having removed to Worcester, he spent three years in 
the academy under the charge of Rev. Dr. Bailey, afterwards President of 
Franklin College, Ind. Having a strong predilection for teaching, he gave up 
preparation for college and taught his first winter in a district-school in Lan- 
caster and after a further apprenticeship of four years in the schools of North- 
borough and Ashland, and for a short time in Pennsylvania, he removed to Al- 
bany in 1842, and for eleven years had charge of one of the public schools in 
that city. In 1853 he was superintendent of the Orphan Asylum, and in 1855 
became principal of a large public school in Brooklyn as successor of Mr. J. W. 
Bulkley on his appointment to the office of State Superintendent. 

Mr. Valentine has always been a zealous participator in the educational 
movements of the day. Before leaving Massachusetts he was active in getting 
up a County Convention of teachers in 1838; in 1844 he codperated with Fran- 
cis Dwight and others in obtaining from the Legislature of New York a better 
organization for the public schools of Albany; he was instrumental, in connec- 
tion with other teachers of Albany, in calling the State Convention of Teachers 
in 18465, resulting in the organization of the State Association, in which he was 
Chairman of the Business Committee, and of which Association he was elected 
President in 1856; and he was also active in originating the National Teachers’ 
Association in 1857. On the discontinuance of the “ District-School Journal” 
in 1852, he projected the ‘‘New York Teacher” as organ of the Association, 
of which he was the Resident and principal Editor for the first two years. 
During this period he was member of the City Government of Albany, having 
been elected alderman from 1851 to 1854, and while in the City Council was 
Chairman of the Alms House Committee and took an active interest in the es- 
tablishment of a Juvenile House of Industry. 
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GEORGE L. FARNHAM, A. M. 

Georce Loomis FarnHaAM was born at Ridgefield, Otsego county, N. Y., Jan- 
uary 9th, 1824, When four years old, his father removed to Leonardsville, Madi- 
son county, where until his fourteenth year he was kept diligently engaged in 
his father’s tannery and in attendance at the district-school. Naturally fond of 
knowledge, yet unable to profit from the methods of instruction then in vogue, 
and with little encouragement from either parents or teachers, he derived scant 
benefit from his books and only gained rather a thorough dislike for schools, 
school-teachers, and all that pertained to them. At this time, by a few almost 
chance words, his ambition was for the first time aroused and “to become a 
teacher” was the object of his determination. Giving his summers to labor, as 
“hired help” upon a farm, for the support of the family, but devoting every 
leisure moment to study, attending during the second winter a select school un- 
der a thoroughly competent teacher, but in general striking out a course from ne- 
cessity entirely independent of his teacher’s instruction, before the close of the 
third year he received his first certificate and engaged to teach his first school 
for twelve dollars per month and “board round.” Thus he shortly established 
a reputation that gave him in 1844 one of the first public schools in Jefferson 
county. In 1845 he received the appointment to the State Normal School, 
where he spent a year under the teachings of Mr. Page, which gave form and 
system to his educational views and fixed him in the course he was to pursue. 
After teaching in Watertown and elsewhere, he was in 1850 made principal of 
one of the public schools of Syracuse, then had charge for a year of the Indiana 
Female Seminary at Indianapolis, returned in 1853 to Syracuse and established 
a private female seminary, which he resigned in 1855 to accept the Superin- 
tendency of the City Public Schools. These schools had already attained a 
high reputation under the management of A. G. Salisbury, E. A. Sheldon, and 
M. F. Brown, but the ordinary methods of instruction were still pursued, and 
the primary schools especially were considered of secondary importance and 
were conducted by teachers of inferior qualifications. In the eight years of Mr. 
Farnham’s service, much of this was changed. The practice was initiated of 
placing the primary departments in charge of the most competent and best paid 
teachers, the methods of teaching were gradually changed to those by which 
instruction is addressed to the perceptive faculties as well as to the memory, a 
variety of apparatus was introduced for this purpose, and many of the appliances 
which are now considered essential to a well appointed primary school-room, 
were first employed in these schools. Taught by the experience of his own 
childhood, it was Mr. Farnham’s anxiety to bring other teachers to appreciate the 
wants and difficulties that attend early instruction. The fact that for successive 
years he was reélected by unanimous votes, while during much of his adminis- 
tration not a negative vote was cast in the Board of Education, speaks well of 
the appreciation in which his services were held. 

Mr. Farnham has frequently been called upon to address Institutes and 
Teachers’ Associations, and in 1857 was elected President of the State Teach- 
ers’ Association. The session at which he presided was remarkable for its har- 
mony and success. In 1852 he received the honorary degree of A. M. from 
Franklin College. 
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OLIVER AREY. 

Oliver AREY was born in Wellfleet, Mass., where his father was for many 
years an officer of the customs, a man of influence, and of a force of character 
that was inherited by his children. He was educated at Phillips Academy, 
Andover, and during this time took charge of a winter school in his native 
town. After graduating at Andover, he engaged in teaching in Virginia, but 
an epidemic fever prevailing in his neighborhood, he became worn out with the 
care of the sick, was himself attacked, and many months passed after his return 
home before he was able to resume his labors in the school-room. Four or five 
years were then spent in charge of a classical department im Cleveland, which 
he resigned for the care of a grammar school in Buffalo. From his first position 
he was soon promoted to the head grammar school of the place, and again to 
the principalship of the Central High School. This school had for some years 
previous been a scene of war within and without. Many prominent tax-payers 
objected to supporting a free academy of that character, declaring that the 
school was an injury rather than an ornament to the city; and for some reason 
the school within doors was a constant scene of insubordination among the pu- 
pils. Placed now at its head, without solicitation on his own part, Mr. Arey 
took the school, ruled out the insubordination, systematized a regular course of 
study, organized a most excellent corps of teachers, graduated large classes af- 
ter a three years’ course, increased the taxation necessary to its support by two 
or three hundred per cent., making at the same time its warmest and most zeal- 
ous friends of those tax-payers who had before tried to suppress it, and left it in 
Nov., 1864, amid the earnest regrets of his pupils and the public generally, to 
assume the principalship of the New York State Normal School. In February, 
1865, Prof. Arey was injured by a railroad accident, which has for a time hin- 
dered the prosecution of his work at the Normal School. In 1858 he was elected 
President of the State Teachers’ Asssociation, and has frequently been called 
upon to lecture before this Association and others in the western part of the 
State. He was for two years member of the Board of Editors of the New York 
Teacher, and also for two years publisher of the “Home Journal,” a valuable 
family magazine, now published in Boston. 


EDWARD A. SHELDON, A. M. 

EpWARD AvsTIN SHELDON was born in the town of Perry, Wyoming county, 
N. Y., October 4th, 1823. Until seventeen years of age he enjoyed only the ad- 
vantages of a common school education, but subsequently an academy was opened 
in the town where he fitted himself for entrance to Hamilton College in 1844. 
Ill health forced him to relinquish his studies in the third year of the course, 
and visiting Oswego, his attention was called to the condition of the poor in 
that city. Through his investigations and representations, the “Oswego Orphan 
and Free School Association” was formed, and under its auspices he hired a 
school-room, gathered together from one to two hundred poor, ragged, and dirty 
children, and himself taught them. This was the first Free school in Oswego, 
and out of this movement originated the present flourishing free school system 
of that city. A year or two after this, in company with Mr. J. D. Higgins, he 
opened a private school, and while conducting it was unanimously elected Su- 
perintendent of the schools of Syracuse. In 1853, the friends of education in 
Oswego having after repeated efforts obtained a school charter and organized a 
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Board of Education, he was immediately recalled and as Secretary of the Board, 
entered upon the work of reconstruction. The schools had previously been 
managed upon the old district or trustee system, with little or no classification, 
and the first year was spent in organizing and grading them, and prescribing 
the course of study for each department. Mr. Sheldon’s efforts were most un- 
tiring to supplant defective methods of teaching and to raise the schools to the 
highest perfection attainable. In this respect the primary departments were 
most faulty. He prepared a course of oral instruction for the primary teachers, 
provided them with such books, pictures, and apparatus for their work as could 
be procured, and met these teachers every Saturday morning for instruction and 
practical illustration in methods of teaching. Subsequently he prevailed on 
the Board to procure a teacher from the Home and Colonial Infant School Soci- 
ety, London, (Miss E. M. Jones,) for the purpose of introducing its methods. The 
result was the permanent establishment of the present “Oswego Training 
School,” of which Mr. Sheldon is principal and which is now sustained by a 
State appropriation. In connection with this work he has prepared a “ Man- 
ual of Elementary Instruction,” designed as a complete guide to teachers in 
primary instruction; also a book entitled “Lessons on Objects; and a “ First 
Reading Book,” with a set of thirty-seven large illustrated reading cards to ac- 
company it. The results of Mr. Sheldon’s labors are well known to the friends 
of education, and have made Oswego ‘‘a sort of Mecca for educators from nearly 
all the loyal States.” He was elected President of the State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion in 1860. 


JAMES CRUIKSHANE, LL. D. 

JAMES CRUIKSHANK was born in Argyle, Washington county, N. Y., August 
28th, 1831. He pursued his preparatory college course under the late Rev. 
Peter Bullions, D. D., and entered Union College in 1847. He was obliged to 
suspend his studies at the end of the year, and engaged successfully in teaching 
for some two years, when he entered Madison University with the intention of 
studying for the ministry. Again interrupted in his plans, he took charge of a 
school in New Jersey and the attendant success determined his future course. 
He applied himself with diligence to the study of the educational policy of the 
country, methods of instruction, and educational reform generally, and on leay- 
ing New Jersey to open a classical school at Bellport, Long Island, he began to 
take an active interest in efforts throughout the State for educational improve- 
ment and progress. In 1855 he was elected one of the Board of Editors of the 
“New York Teacher,” and was the same year appointed first clerk in the State 
Department of Public Instruction at Albany. The next year he resigned this 
position and became sole editor and publisher of the “ Teacher,” which was at 
the time involved in debt and its prospects by no means flattering. In his 
hands, and through his energy, perseverance, and skill, it soon recovered life 
and vigor, and now ranks among the first journals of its class in the country. 
Mr. Cruikshank has for several years been active in organizing and conducting 
Teachers’ Institutes, spending considerable time in instruction and delivering 
public lectures. In 1861 he was elected President of the State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation. He was among the founders of the National Teachers’ Association and 
has for years been an active member of the American Institute of Instruction. 
He received the degree of LL. D. from Allegany College. 
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EMERSON C. POMEROY. 

Emerson Ciapp Pomeroy was born in Otisco, Onondaga county, N. Y., 
March 10th, 1818. With as thorough early instruction in reading, writing, and 
spelling as the district-schools of that day afforded, he grew up with a taste for 
reading which he indulged at every opportunity that his trade as a cabinet- 
maker afforded. Though proud of his abilities as a mechanic and of his reputa- 
tion as an uncommonly skillful workman, yet he was always desirous of acquir- 
ing an education and completing a regular course of study. Not however until 
his twentieth year did desultory reading give place to actual study, and the first 
book placed in his hands for this purpose was Kirkland’s English Grammar, of 
which subject he previously knew nothing, and which by its peculiarly attract- 
ive and easy manner led him on to profounder works and indeed a taste for the 
study of other branches. He shortly afterwards became a student at the Cort- 
landville Academy, then under the charge of Dr. Woolworth, and a year later 
he was under the instruction of Mr. Hosmer at the Moravian Institute, support- 
ing himself by his labor. He first assumed the duties of teacher in the winter 
intervening between these two brief periods of semi-academic life, the opportunity 
coming unsolicited and unexpected, and the compensation not one-fourth of that 
he could earn at his trade. He was next engaged in a large school at Spafford 
Corners, with decided suecess—then for more than a year at Otisco Center, but 
before the close of his engagement was appointed County Superintendent and 
held the office two years. The vigor, energy, and intelligence he brought to 
his work were soon manifest in the impulse given to all measures of reform. 
He was afterwards for eleven years principal of Public School No. 12, in Buf- 
falo, and of the Commercial Department of the Central High School for two 
years. He was for several years presidents of the Teachers’ Institutes of Onon- 
daga, Madison, and Erie counties, has assisted in other Institutes, and delivered 
educational lectures in different parts of the State. He has also been an active 
and efficient member of the State Teachers’ Association, was a member of the 
Board of Editors of the ‘“‘ New York Teacher,” and in 1862 was elected Presi- 


dent of the Association. 


EDWARD NORTH, M. A. 

Epwarp Nort was born in Berlin, Conn., March 9th, 1820—was graduated 
from Hamilton College with the valedictory oration in 1841, and in December, 
1843, was elected to the professorship of Ancient Languages in that institution. 
He has discharged the duties of this position without a single term’s interrup- 
tion for twenty-one years, and has established a reputation as a highly accom- 
plished scholar and man of letters. He has delivered frequent addresses before 
educational bodies, such as the National Teachers’ Association, the New York 
State Association, of which he was elected President in 1864, the American In- 
stitute of Instruction, and various County Institutes in the State—some of 
which addresses have been published. Prof. North is one of a very small num- 
ber of college instructors who feel it a duty to attend the annual educational 
gatherings of the State and country, and who take real pleasure in codper- 
ating with teachers of every grade of school in the advancement of public 
instruction. 
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JAMES B. THOMSON, LL. D. 

JaMEs Bates THOMSON was born at Springfield, Vt., in 1810. With no other 
educational advantages than those afforded by the district-school for two or 
three months in the winter, and a single term at a neighboring academy, he had 
still made such progress as, at the age of sixteen, to be made teacher in the 
school of his native village. His success secured his engagement the following 
winter at a doubled salary, and for several years he thus continued alternately 
working upon the farm, attending the academy, and teaching. After two years’ 
attendance at the academy at Plainfield, N. H., he completed his preparation 
for college, but was obliged to suspend his studies for nearly four years by a 
weakness of his eyes, which time was mostly spent in teaching in the Boston 
Juvenile Reform School, and in the Center School at Brighton, Mass. 

After graduating at Yale College in 1834, his eyesight still forbidding a course 
of professional study, he remained a year at New Haven as resident graduate, 
in attendance upon the lectures of Dr. Taylor, and Professors Silliman and Olm- 
sted, and in 1835 assumed charge of an academy in Nantucket, Mass. His ex- 
cessive labors here in the school and Sunday-School and in the Lecture and 
Natural History Department of the Nantucket Atheneum, finally so far under- 
mined his health that he resigned his position and removed in 1842 to Auburn, 
N. Y. He was here intrusted by President Jeremiah Day with the abridg- 
ment and adaptation of his algebra to the wants and use of schools and acade- 
mies; a work which was skillfully and satisfactorily executed. He next pre- 
pared an edition of Legendre’s Geometry, and subsequently a series of arith- 
metics for schools and academies. 

In 1843 the first Teachers’ Institutes in the State of New York were held in 
Tompkins and Cayuga counties, at the latter of which the mathematical depart- 
ment was conducted by Mr. Thomson. So deeply impressed did he ‘become 
with their utility and importance as a means of promoting popular education 
that, declining the offer of a mathematical professorship in Indiana, he adopted 
them as a field of labor and did much to popularize and extend them through 
New York and many other States. From nearly every State between Maine 
and the Rocky Mountains has he received invitations to assist in Institute exer- 
cises. Besides his mathematical instruction, he delivered many addresses upon 
educational topics on these and similar occasions. He assisted in the formation 
of the New York State Teachers’ Association in 1845, and has been rarely ab- 
sent from its meetings. He was elected its President in 1864. The degree of 
LL. D. was conferred by Hamilton College in 1853. 








PUBLIC SOHOOL SOCIETY. 


Pustic Scuoot Socrety or New York. 


Prior to 1805, the only schools in the city of New York which partook 
at all of the character of public schools, were one established by the 
“Female Association for the Relief of the Poor,” in 1802, and those sus- 
tained by different religious denominations for the gratuitous education ot 
the children of their own members. These were few, feebly sustained, 
and the course of instruction altogether inadequate. 

In April, 1805, on the petition of De Witt Clinton and other individu- 
uals, a “free school” was incorporated by the legislature for the education 
of children who did not belong to, and were not provided for by any reli- 
gious society. This school was organized in May, 1806, and taught on 
the plan then recently originated by Joseph Lancaster. 

In 1808, the institution was enlarged by the legislature under the name 
of the “Free School Society of the City of New -York,” and the city 
corporation presented a site for a school-house, and entrusted to its keep- 
ing the education of the children of the alms-house. 

 B 1809, the first edifice was completed and dedicated to its future pur- 

in an address by De Witt Clinton, the president of the society. 

In 1815, the society received its quota £96,708) of the first apportion- 
ment of the State Fund for the support of Common Schools. 

In 1821, a committee of the society were instructed to correspond with 
distinguished educators, in Europe and the United States, for information 
on the subject of schools, and especially the education of the poor. This 
step resulted in some modifications of the plans of the society, and the 
methods of instruction in the schools. 

In 1828, the first eye school was opened in the Duane street build- 
ing, on the plan of the infant schools, which had been introduced into the 
large cities of the United States, under voluntary efforts. The result was 
favorable. It drew off the younger scholars from the other schools in the 
same building, and facilitated the instruction and government in both 
classes of schools. This school was for a time under the joint manage- 
ment of the society and a committee of ladies from the infant school 
society. Atthis time, Mr. Samuel S. Seton was employed by the society 
as an agent to visit the families of the poor, to make known the benefits 
of the schools and secure the punctual attendance of delinquent scholars. 
This step led toa knowledge of various abuses, and the introduction of 
several improvements. Mr. Seton has since acted as the Agent of the 
Society, and in this capacity has given unity to all of the operations of 
the several committees of the Board. 

In 1828-29, the schools of the public school society were placed more 
on the basis of “Common Schools”—open to all, not as a matter of 
charity, but of right, and supported in part like other great public inter- 
ests, by a general tax. This tax was one eightieth of one per cent., and 
was the first tax raised by the city of New York, for the support of Com- 
mon Schools; the memorial by which the attention of the Common 
Council was called to the subject was signed principally by the wealthiest 
citizens. 

In the winter of 1832 a large committee on the part of the society, was 
appointed to examine into the condition of the schools, and propose such 
modification and improvement, as might be considered judicious. ‘To aid 
the committee with the experience of other cities, two of their number 
were deputed to visit Boston and examine the school system and schools 
of that city. This committee reported certain modifications, which were 
concurred in by the board. These modifications were the establishment 
of primary schools, under female teachers, for the elementary classes, 
with some simple apparatus for visible illustration ; an extension of the 
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studies in the upper public schools, so as to embrace astronomy, algeb 
geometry, trigonometry, and book-keeping ; an increase of the salaries o 
teachers, the substitution of assistant teachers for certain class recitations 
and reviews, and the opening of recitation rooms for this purpose; the 
more exte use of blackboard, maps, globes, and other apparatus ; and 
the establishment of evening schools for apprentices, and such as leave 
school at an early age. 

In 1834, owing to the increase of the primary schools, a school was 
opened for the benefit of those who were — as monitors in that 

ass of schools. This plan has been extended so as to embrace such 
= of the older class of the upper schools, as from their peculiar taste, 

ustry and proficiency, could be recommended as monitors or teachers. 
While in these normal schools, they are denominated “ cadets.” and such 
as are properly qualified are promoted to the station of monitors, under 
pay, and so on to “passed monitors,” from'which class the assistant 
teachers are to be selected. These schools now embrace two hundred 
pupils, under the charge of nine teachers, and have already furnished the 
schools with a number of teachers. 

In 1836, owing to a want of one or more high schools in the system, a 
number of scholarships in Columbia College and the University, with 
their preparatory schools, were opened by those having the management 
of these institutions, for such scholars of the public schools as were ad 
vanced to the limit of the instruction there provided. In 1841-2, simi- 
lar privileges were opened in the Rutgers Female Institute, for a certain 
number of girls. 

In 1842, an act passed the legislature which altered very essentially 
the system of public schools in the city of New York. by providing for the 
appointment of School Commissioners in the several wards, who together 
constitute a Board of Education. 

In 1844, Mr. Josiah Holbrook’s system of scientific exchanges and 
a plan of oral instruction in the natural sciences, were introduced 
into the schools of the Society. The teachers were authorized to 
allow the pupils to occupy a limited portion of time weekly in pre- 
paring specimens of writing, mapping and drawing, with a view to 
the exchanging of such specimens for those of other schools in this and 
other states. These exchanges of the results of mental and artistical 
labors on the part of the pupils, have excited a most healthful rivalry, 
‘greatly favorable to the development of their mental faculties, while its 
moral influences have been decidedly good. Not the least among its 
benefits has been the cultivating of a taste for the art of drawing, so ne- 
cessary and useful a part of common school education, particularly in 
those pupils designed for mechanical pursuits. Connected with the oper 
ations here alluded to, was a plan of instruction by short oral lectures on 
the natural sciences, from objects collected and placed in the school cabi- 
nets by the pupils themselves, formed into associations or “school lyce- 
ums.” 

In 1847, the Free Academy was established by the Board, after an ex- 
pression in its favor by a direct popular vote. Admission into the 
Academy is confined to those who have been pupils in the public schools. 
The range of instruction is equal, if not superior, to that of the best 
academies in the State. 

In 1848, evening schools were established for such pupils as could 
not attend the public or ward schools by _ 

In 1853, the schools and poy of the Public School Society were 
transferred to the Board of Education, and the Society, after years of 
faithful, disinterested, and useful service, in building up an improved 
system of public instruction, was abolished. 





NEW YORK SOCIETY OF TEACHERS. 





THe Society oF TEACHERS OF THE City OF NEw YORK FOR BENEVOLENT 
AND LireRary PuRPOSES was formed prior to the fourth of April, 1811, on which 
day it was clothed with corporate powers by the Legislature of the State, and 
recognized as having the following officers, viz. : 

Awnprew Sita, President. 

GerorGE Ironsipe, Vice-President. 

EDWARD SHEPHERD, Treasurer. 

Wituram Gray, Secretary. 

Wiu1am Payne, ALBERT Picket, and Isaac GrimsHaw, Assistants, 


An Act to Incorporate the Society of Teachers of the City of New York 
for Benevolent and Literary Purposes. Passed April 4, 1811. 


Whereas a number of the teachers of the city and county of New York have 
formed themselves into a Society or Association for the relief and benefit of de- 
cayed teachers and their families, the widows and children of deceased teachers, 
and for the discussion of literary subjects and the promotion of science among 
the members of the Society, under the name and title of “ The Society of Teach- 
ers of the City of New York for Benevolent and Literary Purposes ;” and the 
said Society have, by their petition presented to the Legislature, prayed to be 
incorporated; and whereas the views of the said petitioners appear to be laudable 
and worthy of legislative patronage and assistance ; therefore, 

1. Be it enacted by the People of the State of New York, represented in Senate 
and Assembly, That such persons as now are, or hereafter may, become members 
of the aforesaid Society or Association, shall be, and hereby are ordained, con- 
stituted, and appointed a body corporate and politic, in fact and in name, by the 
name and style of ‘‘ The Society of Teachers of the City of New York, for Be- 
nevolent and Literary Purposes ;” and that by that name, they and their suc- 
cessors shall and may have succession, and shall be in law capable of sueing and 
being sued, pleading and being impleaded, defending and being defended in all 
courts and places whatsoever, in all manner of action and actions, suits, matters, 
complaints, and causes whatsoever; and that they and their successors may 
have and use a common seal, and may change and alter the same at their 
pleasure; and that they and their successors, by the name and style of “ The 
Society of Teachers of the City of New York for Benevolent and Literary Pur- 
poses,” shall be capable in law of purchasing, holding, and conveying any real 
or personal estate for the use of the said incorporation, Provided, that the value 
of such real and personal estate shall not exceed at any time the sum of two 
thousand dollars per annum. 

2. And be it further enacted, That for the better carrying into effect the ob- 
jects of the said corporation, there shall be a standing committee consisting of 
seven members, whereof the President, Vice-President, Treasurer, and Secretary 
of the Society shall always be a part, who shall hold their offices for one year, 
or until others shall be elected in their room ; and such elections shall be held 
at such times and places as the said corporation shall, by by-laws, from time 
to time appoint and direct, and that all the aforesaid officers shall be elected by 
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ballot, by a majority of the members present at such election; and that in case 
any vacancy or vacancies shall happen in any of the said offices by death, re- 
signation, or otherwise, such vacancy or vacancies shall and may be filled up 
for the remainder of the year in which they shall respectively happen, by a 
epecial election for that purpose, to be held in the same manner as the said an- 
nual elections, at such times and places as shall be appointed by the by-laws of 
the said corporation. 

3. And be it further enacted, That Andrew Smith shall be the first presi- 
dent, George Ironside the first vice-president, Edward Shepherd the first treas- 
urer, William Gray the first secretary, William Payne, Albert Picket, and Isaac 
Grimshaw the first assistants, forming the first standing committee, to hold their 
offices respectively for one year, or until others shall be duly elected in their 


room. 

4. And be it further enacted, That the said corporation, or their successors, 
shall have power from time to time to make and establish by-laws, and to alter 
and amend the same as they from time to time shall judge proper, for appointing 
the times and places of electing officers, for the admission of new members of 
the said corporation, and the terms, conditions, and manner of such admission, 
and the amount of the sums which each member shall contribute to the funds 
of the corporation, and the time and manner of paying the same; and also for 
the management, disposition, and application of the property, estate, effects, and 
funds of the said corporation, for the purpose of carrying into effect the objects 
thereof, and for fixing the times and places of the meetings of the said corpora- 
tion for the discussion of literary subjects and other purposes, for determining 
the nature of, and making by-laws for their library, for the manner of conduct- 
ing the proceedings of their meetings, and touching the duties and conduct of 
the officers of the corporation, and for imposing penalties for breaking or violat- 
ing any of the by-laws, and also such other matters as appertain to the business, 
end, and purposes for which the said corporation is by this act constituted, and 
for no other purposes whatsoever, Provided always, That such by-laws, and the 
penalties imposed for violating them, be not repugnant to the constitution and 
laws of the United States or of this State. 

5. And be it further enacted, That when any member of the said corporation 
shall violate and break any of the by-laws so made as aforesaid, or shall become 
liable to any penalty imposed by any of the said by-laws, and shall neglect or 
refuse to pay the same, it shall and may be lawful in every such case for the 
said corporation to expel such member from the said corporation, Provided al- 
ways, That no member shall be expelled otherwise than by the votes of at least 
three-fourths of all the members present at one of the stated meetings of the 
said corporation. 

6. And be it further enacted, That every member expelled from the said 
corporation in the manner prescribed in the preceding section, shall thereafter 
be prevented from having or receiving any benefit, emolument, or advantage 
whatsoever from the funds, property, or estate of the said corporation; and that 
all payments and advances made by such member to the funds of the said cor- 
poration shall be forfeited to the same. 

7. And be it further enacted, That this act shall ‘be and remain in full 
force and virtue for the term of fifteen years, and no longer: Provided neverthe- 

That in case the aforesaid society shall at any time divert from or 
appropriate their or any part of their funds to any purpose or purposes what- 
soever other than those intended and contemplated by this act, and shall 
thereof be convicted by due course of law, that thenceforth the said corporation 
shall cease, and the estate, real and personal, whereof it may then be seized and 

shall vest in the people of this State. And provided further, That 
nothing herein contained shall be construed to prevent the Legislature, at any 
time in their discretion, within the period aforesaid, from altering or repeal- 
ing this act. 

8. And be it further enacted, That this act is hereby declared to be a 
public act, and that the same be construed in all courts and places favorably 
and benignly for every beneficial purpose therein contained. 

This constitution seemed to have expired by nonuser, and was revived by 
act of the Legislature in 1818. 
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According to the Academician for October, 1818, at the annual election for 
officers, the following gentlemen were chosen for the year 1818: 


President, AtBert Picket; Vice-President, JARED Stocum; Treasurer, WIt- 
LIAM Forrest; Secretary, Richarp Wieeins; Standing Committee, Joun W. 
Picket, J. Hoxie; Corresponding Secretaries, Joun W. Picket, AARON M. 
MERCHANT. 

The President, Albert Picket, and T. T. Payne were appointed a committee 
to draw up a report for publication, detailing the objects of the Teachers’ Society. 
This committee prepared a report, which was published in the Academician for 
October, 1818, and from which we make a few extracts, as throwing light on 
the condition and aims of the profession at that date: 


The improvements in instruction which every day presents, have created a 
necessity for an association of professional men, by whom these improvements 
may be tested, embodied, and carried out into their practical applications. The 
perpetual progress of science, also, by adding to the objects of elementary in- 
struction, requires a corresponding simplicity in the methods of communicating 
it, and calls for a combination of all the knowledge, ingenuity, and efforts of 
those who have made the business of education the occupation of their lives. 

The aids that may be afforded in this pursuit to native invention and experi- 
ence, are great and of easy acquisition: they are either such as develop princi- 
ples in a simple and unbroken order, and accompany them with lucid demon- 
stration, or such as follow out these principles to practical and useful results, 
and apply to them those mechanical facilities which fit them for the business of 
a school. 

In making this allusion to the formation of a system, your Committee would 
not be understood to mean, that the members of the Society are to render them- 
selves responsible to the pursuit of a concerted plan, and to receive the shackles 
of a method from the opinion of the majority. Nothing can be wider from the 
aim of an association which looks forward to the character to which we hope 
to entitle ourselves. 

In the latter of these advantages the English excel; in the former, the sys- 
tems of the French and the Germans are unquestionably superior. One of the 
earliest attempts, then, of this association, will be to embody into a system the 
excellencies of each, and to add to them whatever the intelligence and the ob- 
servation of the American instructors may furnish. 

The objects will simply be, by-the aid of foreign correspondence, and com- 
munications with our sister states, to collect into a focus whatever information 
can be procured, and whatever improvements have been proposed on profes- 
sional subjects; to offer them to the minds of the individual members of the 
Society ; and after having passed through the prisms of their particular judg- 
ments, to let them be divided and appropriated as circumstances and disposition 
may determine. As the intolerence of sect has been the foe of religion, so the 
bigotry of system would prove the bane of education. 

An object of primary importance in our plan will be to promote: the success 
and diminish the fatigues of instruction by encouraging as far as possible a 
division of labor in our profession. An attempt will be made to give some 
gradation to our schools, with respect to the subjects of education. they may 
embrace. In many of our institutions this has been partially accomplished by 
dividing the duties among associated instructors. This division has, as we believe, 
been attended with beneficial results wherever it has been attempted; and, 
indeed, the objects of elementary instruction multiply so fast upon our hands, 
that an expedient of this kind becomes not only useful, but essential; and it 
does not terminate in the comfort of the instructor, but produces incalculable 
benefits to society at large. 

But the distribution of duties in the interior of schools is not all that we hope 
to effect. To create a succession of separate schools is an object of no less im- 
portance. The establishment of a high school, which should receive, after a 
preparatory examination, such of the pupils of our elementary schools as might 
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be intended for a collegiate course, will claim the serious attention of our society. 
The want of an intermediate institution of this nature has been experienced and 
confessed, and even attempted to be remedied by some of the strongest influence 
and highest talents of the community in which we live; but whether the cir- 
cumstances under which this attempt was made were unpropitious, or the systems 
of elementary education were not sufficiently matured for it, or from any other 
causes for which we can not account, it did not meet with the success which it 
merited. The importance of such an institution, however, is unquestionable; 
the necessity of it is still felt; the aspect of things seems favorable to its com- 
mencement. 


The Committee, after referring with strong expressions of anticipated success 
to the High School, which Dr. Griscom, “a professional gentleman of acknowl- 
edged competency and high reputation, who had retired from a life of successful 
instruction,” was about to inaugurate after the plan of the High School at 
Edinburgh, set forth the benevolent purposes of the society : 


Instances of men who have passed the best part of their lives in the business 
of instruction, who have worn out their whole strength in the labor which it 
imposes, and who have been left to drag out their old age in indigence are not 
rare among us. It is related of Anaxagoras, after he had devoted his existence 
to the discovery and dissemination of truth, and had numbered among his pupils 
the most distinguished men of the day, among whom was the powerful Pericles, 
that he was left to terminate his life by literal starvation. Pericles, feeling at 
that time the necessity of his counsels, was induced to inquire for him, and dis- 
covered him in the most emaciated and desolate condition. He conjured him to 
live, if not for his own sake, at least because he and his country had need of 
him. The strength of the old man just enabled him to admonish his pupil, that 
it was the duty of “ those who needed a lamp, to take care that it should never 
be destitute of oil.” Pericles is not singular in his liability to the charge of such 
ingratitude, nor is his the only age in which the lamps of science have expired 
for want of the means of nourishing their flame. 


The last great purpose of the Teachers’ Society is to vindicate for the occupa- 
tion of its members “ the name and character of a liberal profession.” 


It can not have escaped the notice of any observer of life—it certainly has not es- 
caped the experience of any professional instructor, that the consideration in which 
his labors are generally held is far below their intrinsic dignity and the station 
they have a right to claim from their usefulness to society. This may result 
from many causes, which they can not, and from some which they can, remove. 
We have reason to hope much from the integrity and unanimity of efforts which 
this association is calculated to effect; from the improvement of character that 
the professional intelligence, which it is intended to disseminate, must produce ; 
from the increased attention that prevails in our community on the subject of 
elementary education ; and from the liberal and hearty acquiescence in our views 
which has been already shown by individuals eminent for their public spirit, as 
well as for their stations in society. These, as your committee would represent, 
are grounds enough for a rational expectation that the time is not far distant 
when the instructors of youth shall be welcomed as brethren by the members 
of the liberal professions. And why should they not? Setting aside all the 
examples that antiquity and the history of European literature supply, we find, 
even in our own country, that many of the very men who have occupied the 
teacher's desk, have been and are the oracles of our laws, the sages of our sen- 
ate, and the leaders of our armies. There is nothing, then, in the nature of the 
duties of an instructor which can disqualify him for occupying an equal rank 
with men of the other liberal professions. 

There are many other purposes of minor importance which time will develop, 
and which your committee do not consider to be the province of a preliminary 
report to embrace: They therefore, leave the subject in the hands of the society, 
confident that a zealous codperation of its members in their common cause, will 
produce the most valuable results to themselves as individuals, and to the mem- 
bers of the community in which their duties are to be performed. 
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We are indebted mainly to a “ History of all the Teachers’ Associations ever 
established in the City of New York” by George Batchelor, (Professor of 
French,) a “study ” read before the New York City “ Teachers’ Association,” Mar. 
23, 1861, for the details which follow 


THE MATHEMATICAL CLUB, 

The extinction of the Society of Teachers was followed in 1828 by the 
“ Mathematical Club” of which Dr, Adrian of Columbia College was president, 
and all teachers of mathematical proclivity members—prominent amongst them 
were Shepherd Johnson and H. W. Browne—the former at the head of a popu- 
lar private school, and the latter an assistant and afterwards principal in Public 
School No. 11, in Wooster Street. Mr. Browne was the first to introduce as- 
tronomy and algebra into the public schools. During his administration of the 
school, 1832, the large school was divided into classes, to which special teachers 
were assigned. 

CITY TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE. 

On the 15th of March, 1845, on the suggestion of the County Superintendent, 
(Dr. D. M. Reese,) a meeting was called in the hall of the Public School Society 
to consider the expediency of forming an association “to promote and extend 
the interests of popular education.” Of this meeting William Belden was 
Chairman, and Joseph McKeen, Secretary. An association, designated in the 
first article of the Constitution as the ‘‘ Teachers Institute of the city and county 
of New York,” was formed, “in which any principal or assistant teacher, who 
is over twenty-one years of age,” “in any of the schools of the Public School 
Society, in any Ward School, or any of the Corporate Schools of the city and 
county,” was entitled to membership. The following officers were elected on 
the 29th of March: President, D. M. Reese; Vice Presidents, J. N. McElligott, 
T. Foulke, D. Patterson; Cor. Sec’y., Joseph McKeen; Rec. Sec’y., R. 8. 
Jacobson; Librarian & Treasurer, L. B. Hardcastle. In the by-laws, it is pro- 
vided; ‘“‘to pay the necessary expenses of the Institute, each member on signing 
the Constitution is required to pay 25 cents, and a quarterly payment of 12} 
cents ;” “no school book shall receive the official recommendation of the In- 
stitute, unless reported on by a committee, and approved by the Institute in 
regular meeting ;” “‘no religion or politics to be introduced in the debates.” 
This Society continued in operation till 1848, having held forty meetings with 
sixty-three members on the roll. 


WARD SCHOOL TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 

Owing to the jealousy and other antagonism between the leaders of the Public 
School Society on one side, and the teachers of the Ward Schools and the rep- 
resentatives of the changes introduced into the school system of New York by 
John C. Spencer, and others—a number of teachers and active members of the 
Board of Education did not become members of the Teachers Institute, but in 
the autumn of 1845 organized a new society under the name of the “ Ward 
School Teachers’ Association of New York.” Of this Association, Josiah Rich, 
Member of the Board of Education, was President, William Kennedy, Rec. 
Sec’y., and E. McIlroy, Treasurer. Among its members were several prominent 
and influential teachers. Much of the time of this society was occupied with 
debates, essays, and lectures on the sectarian character of certain school books, 
I¢ continued in operation till Feb., 1848. 
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CITY TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 

After various attempts by prominent members of the two Associations, who 
had at heart the avowed objects of each, and were weary of the apparent 
and real antagonism of both societies, the two were practically merged into one 
by the formation of a new association, with the name of “ The Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation of the City and County of New York,” on the 19th of February, 1848. 
The Preamble of the Constitution sets forth the purposes of the Association as 
follows :— 

Whereas we regard the proper education of youth a subject of deep and gen- 
eral interest—one on which the future weal or woe of our common country 
depends, and by which her free institutions are to be sustained; and whereas 
the duty of preparing the future citizens of our Republic for stations of useful- 
ness and honor is, in an important sense, placed in our hands as teachers of 
youth; a duty, the right discharge of which requires the united wisdom and 
the combined effort of all the friends of a sound and well-directed system of 
education :— 

Therefore we, whose names are hereunto subscribed, for the purpose of mu- 
tual improvement in the art of teaching and the general advancement in the 
great cause in which we are engaged, and also for elevating the standard of our 
profession to that high position to which it is justly entitled, do unite ourselves 
together and adopt the following as the Constitution of the Association,” 


About sixty persons subscribed their names to the Constitution. 

In 1849, the regular meetings were well attended, and the discussions ani- 
mated, but the zeal of the few individuals who engineered the movements 
of the association began to flag in 1850, and although convenient rooms 
were furnished by the Board of Education in 1853, the attendance continued to 
diminish down to 1860, when an effort was made to infuse new interest. 

The regular exercises of the Association consist of (1.) Propositions, Motions, 
Resolutions; (2.) Debates; (3.) Essays; (4.) Lectures; and (5.) Reports. Prof. 
Bachelor enlivens his interesting “study ” of the records by pertinent annota- 
tions on the exercises, which are suited to other meridians as well as to that of 
New York, as will be seen by the following extracts. 


(1.) Propositions, Motions, Resolutions. 


After a series of amendments from one meeting to another, the Constitution 
and By-Laws were subjected to revision. 
Discussion on the pronunciation of the word “ wounds.” 


“The Debates on the Constitution and By-Laws did not fail to afford an ample 
opportunity for oratorical displays of all shades and complexions.” 

“The languor, that leads to an untimely suicide of Associations, is caused by 
the incessant discussion of futile questions. The great bore that pervades our 
American meetings is the cry of “ Mr. President, I rise to a point of order!” 
“The gentleman may state his point of order,” replies the President. That 
usually brings all kinds of disorder into the meetings.” 

Feb. 1850. Small attendance: Weather stormy. 

May 3, 1851. Attendance steadily diminishing. 

“The zeal of a few individuals sustains voluntary associations. As soon as 
it slackens, societies tumble down.” 

Jan. 26, 1856. Mr. Fanning proposed: “That a cordial invitation be ex- 


tended to the female teachers of the city to coéperate with us in carrying for- 
ward the objects of the Association.” 
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“We may remark, in this connection, that almost all the means have been 
suggested in turn to secure that precious codperation ; but it requires, besides a 
well-devised plan, great self-devotion to carry out any design which is not sure 
to yield its pile of almighty dollars.” 

Sept. 26, 1857. Colored teachers were admitted. One of them, Mr. Peter- 
son, was elected librarian. 

“ At the date of Jan. 30, 1858, apathy was deplored, and from this moment 
until April, 1860, there was a gradual slumber extending itself, like a leaden 
cobweb, over the existence of the Association.” 

March 14, 1860. At an extemporized meeting of a few teachers, they all 
engaged to attend the meeting of this evening, at which a committee was se- 
lected to launch the Association into the live waters of experiment. 

The Committee in their report remark: “ Teachers have stood long enough de- 
pendent, isolated, in a position of apathy contiguous to a mutual unfriendly 
feeling. The hour has rung when they must be interdependent, reunited and 
intelligent friends. Let us rise erect above petty class and ward jealousies, 
Let the younger candidates to the warless laurels of an Arnold or a Page elbow, 
in our Society, their elder brother-teachers. Then may we hope that lasting 
concord and productive amity will crown our aspirations for the good, the true, 
and the beautiful. Forward, members of the Association. Go hand in hand, 
foot to foot, shoulder by shoulder! Let us acclaim together the amelioration 
of our race, which may, in a great measure, be wrought by our devoted labors.” 


(2.) Debates. 

“T have transcribed all the questions of a permanent interest that have been 
submitted to discussion.” 

April 1, 1848. Should female assistants be employed in the male departments 
of our common schools. 

“This is no longer a debatable question.” 

Sept. 16, 1848. That Phonotypy should supersede our present method of 
printing. 

“Yes, by degrees; orthography has been approaching to a phonetic standard 
for several centuries past.” 


Dec. 2, 1838. “Some questions always preserve their freshness.” That the 
introduction into some of our schools, of late years, of those branches of 
knowledge which pertain to an academical course, such as Latin, French, Draw- 
ing. Physiology, etc., is calculated to produce superficial rather than sound 
scholars. 


“Tt was decided in the negative.” 

Dec. 8, 1849. “I am not convinced that, in large cities with a mixed popu- 
lation,” greater progress would be made by the scholars, if the classes in our 
schools were composed partly of boys and partly of girls. 

Jan. 19, 1850. What is the best method of promoting a healthful emulation 
in our schools ? 

“Well! a good, clear law—good, efficient officers—good, assiduous, deyoted 
teachers.” 

July 6, 1850. Should we rely more upon a system of public instruction than 
upon private institutions, to promote the cause of education and secure the best 
interests of society. 

32 
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“ Any system of public instruction, however comprehensive, can not be ex- 
pected to embrace within its folds all the varieties of intellectual wants and of 
religious culture that parents may wish to give their children.” 

Sept. 24, 1853. Ought female teachers to be placed on the same footing 
with male teachers in the matter of compensation where the services are the 
same ? 


“ Absolute Right says: Yxgs, and relative Fact says : No.” 

May 26, 1855. Is teaching a science ? 

“Tt seems teaching can not be ranked yet among the positive sciences. The 
mode employed in explaining the different subjects and making them compre- 
hensible to the learner is essentially an art, depending upon the author and 
teacher in equal proportion.” 

Oct. 26, 1854. An enquiry on the best methods of securing proper physical 
exercise in our schools, bearing in mind the limited space for play-ground. 

“T think the method—proposed by Dr. Lewis, of Boston—simple and joyful, 
preferable to those contortionary exercises by which Blondins and De Laves are 
produced. Give us rather mirth, loud laughter, variety and rapidity of motions, 
and abandon the tours de force to the Dr. Windships.” 


March 29, 1856. Can the principles, upon which the art cf teaching and 
school discipline is founded, be embodied in a scientific form so as to be studied 
theoretically by those who are about to engage in the active duties of the 
school-room ? 

“We do not know what has been accomplished of the project to have pub- 
lished, for general use, a manual of theory and practice for teachers.” 


May 20, 1857. Has the Common School system of this city been benefited 
and improved proportionate to the increased expenditure ? 


“Tt has not, and shall not be as long as you see the duties divided and subdi- 
vided as they are now, with no man clothed with general and executive power.” 


(3.) Essays. 
“ An Essay, which is ‘a composition intended to illustrate a particular sub- 
ject,’ is well adapted to the purposes of an association like your own.” 


May 20, 1848. Mr. Kiddle opened by an essay on “‘Self-Education,” followed 
by Mr. Davies, on “Science,” Mr. Hazen on “Grammar,” Mr. Field on the “Law 
of Kindness.” 

Mr. Kiddle treated of “ Intellectual refinement as an agent of civilization.” 

_Mr. Avery described the “Technology of the school-room.” 

“The Humbugs of the Age” were denounced by Mr. Walsh. 

Mr. Jenner wrote about ‘‘ Money and Matrimony,” whether from personal ex- 
perience or observation, the compiler sayeth not. 

The “ Progress of the Age” had Mr. Bulkley for an historian or a prophet. 

An important subject treated by Mr. Cruttenden ; “The connection of the 
Sciences.” 

“ We are api, through our habits of teaching, to overlook this great fact of 
the connection of the sciences, and of the repetition of the principles of one 
into the other.” 


A timely dissertation coming shortly after the incorporation of the Associa- 
tion in 1855: “ Corporations, their duties, etc., as applicable to this Association.’ 
It was written by W. T. Graff. 

The “ Teacher's Profession” was spoken of in exalted terms by Mr. Perkins. 
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“Our city school system as it is and as it should be ;” from the pen of H. L. 
Stuart. 
Mr. Dunshee unfolded “ the three-fold nature of the teacher's calling.” 
“W. M. Jelliffe gave his opinions on “ Reading and Elocution.” 
“The importance of union among teachers” was urged by T. W. Valentine. 
J. H. Fanning examined “ Our public school system,” and Mr. Kennard sig- 
nalized some “ Needed Reforms.” 
Some suggestions on “The method of teaching grammar” were offered by 
Mr. Holley. 
T. F. Harrison gave his speculations on “The probable influence of physical 
phy of America upon its occupation by the aborigines.” He spoke also 
of the “Influence of the Alleghanies on the future history of this country.” 
March 23, 1861. Mr. Owen gave some hints “On the method of teaching 


geography.” 
(4.) Lectures, 


Lectures were given by Prof Nichols of Glasgow on “ Astronomy ;” by J. 
Patterson on the “ Education of the rising generation ;” by Dr. Banning on the 
“Human voice,” “The erect posture or human symmetry,” “The lounging 
posture,” “The lungs,” “The physical training of children ;” by 8. S. Ran- 
dali on “The teacher’s work ;” by Dr. J. H. Griscom on “ Pure air and ven- 
tilation, especially to teachers and pupils;” by Prof E. Loomis on “ Plurality 
of Worlds;” by Rev. T. 8. Cuyler on “Louis Philippe;” by D. B. Scott on 
* John Knox and Mary, Queen of Scots ;” by H. Kiddle on “ Roman Agrarian- 
ism ;” by S. S. Sedgwick, on “ Physical Education ;” by Prof. Dodd, on “ Math- 
ematical Text Books ;” by L. W. Clark on “ English Grammar ;” by J. W. Ge- 
rard, on “ The Japanese ;” by Rev. Dr. Bellows on “ Education, its diversities 
and unity;” by J. T. Brady on “ Duty of American Youth ;” by Prof. Barton 
on “English Grammar ;” by Dr. L. Reuben on “ Teaching by discoveries ;” by 
Rev. Dr. Thompson on “ What to teach and how to teach it.” 


(5.) Reports. 

“When a paper was read, or a report presented, one reads in the minutes: 
“ Ordered on file,” which signifies, I suppose, “Ordered away”—never to be 
seen again or heard any more. Would it not be proper that a synopsis of such 
documents be prepared by one of the Secretaries and written in a book kept for 
that purpose ? How many valuable suggestions, how many precious gems of 
thought are forever lost to Associations in this country for want of such a pre- 
caution ?” 


The only Report of which Prof. Bachelor names the subject or gives extracts 
is that by a Committee appointed April 25, 1860, on a plan to resuscitate the 
Association, which we reproduce here as of value to all Teachers’ Associa- 
tions :— 


But what are the means you propose to employ to resuscitate the body so 
many among yourselves have pronounced without soul, and so many outsiders 
declared to have bid an eternal adieu to societary life? We shall analyze first 
objects presented in the preamble to the Constitution, and comment upon 
them. 


1. The mutual improvement of its members in the art of teaching. 


The Committee suggests class-exercises that would convey theoretical as well 
as practical information to the minds of the teachers present. 

2. The acquisition of knowledge. 

This object may be attained by a post-graduate course instituted by the 
Board of Education—by appealing to the best brains of the country to deliver 
lectures upon subjects that may pique our curiosity—finally, by aggregating the 
Association to any other of a like character that might concur with it in the 
diffusion of positive knowledge. 
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8. The collection of a professional library and philosophical apparatus. 

Let us speak at first about the “Collection of a Professional Library.” The 
means to accomplish this object are four-fold : 

I, To create a general and a professional library, our Corresponding Secre- 
tary might address printed circulars to booksellers, publishers, authors, in the 
principal cities—to the Smithsonian Institute—to the city Boards of Education— 
to the departments of public instruction established in the different States—to 
Congress, for such papers as those relative to explorations, surveys, discoveries, 
and inventions, which every day modify our notions of geography and of other 
studies taught in the schools. The text-books can not take timely notice of 
such facts and results. 

IL We might establish a system of inter-city and inter-state exchange of 
our double copies with other institutions and libraries in this country, Why 
not invite international exchange, in the same way, with Europe ? 

III. Would it not be advantageous to ally ourselves to such an institution 
as the Cooper Institute, where a large reading-room is at hand and a general 
library on a large scale is to be presently arrayed on the impatient shelves? The 
organization to be made, at an early day, of the “ Associates of the Cooper 
Union for the advancement of seience and art,” offers a desirable opportunity 
to avail ourselves of the vast resources and of the central location of that no- 
ble monument. 

IV. What we are not able to obtain through the preceding channels, we 
must consent to purchase with our own fands—a philosophical apparatus, for 
instance. 

When the New York Board of Education engage to furnish the schools with 
libraries and apparatus, we should stand ready to apply for a proportionate 
share. 

4. Advancement of the general interests of Education. 

We might try to entertain communications with other Teachers’ Associations 
to inquire into their system of schools. The district, city, state and federal 
assemblies of all the representatives of these direct agents of education would 
be in a position to make apposite suggestions that legislators would gladly ac- 
cept. 

5. The establishment of a fund for the aid of necessitous members and their 
families. 

This last object of the series brings up the question whether this Association 
should be maintained exclusively to promote the intellectual and professional 
advancement of its members, or whether it should not assume also an eleemos- 
ynary character. 

If we applied to the Legislature, they might be induced to grant an alloca- 
tion devoted to superannuated teachers, those valiant chiefs who have performed 
wonders of courage and patience in the peaceful walks of the school-house, 
worthy veterans who have made repeated charges on Ignorance at the head of 
their juvenile battalions. 

The Committee made various suggestions relative to a metropolitan district 
and to circulars to be addressed to the teachers of private and public schools, 
explanatory of the object, resources and terms of the society. They propose to 
narrow down the membership to actual teachers, in fact to restore the condi- 
tions that prevailed in the beginning. They add:— 

“ Who shall raise tenable objections against amusements that would link teach- 
ers, through their magnetic chain, to our Association. We should institute, 
under the auspices of the society, periodical and social fetes, such as concerts, 
banquets, strawberry festivals, and so forth. Then will teachers not only join 
your ranks, but you may rest assured they will never desert them.” 

To carry out these measures of reorganization the Committeo advise the 
creation of an Executive Committee on Literary Exercises, invested with large 
powers and serious duties. It should consist of seven persons, including the 
Chairman of the Board of Trustees and the Corresponding Secretary as mem- 
bers ex-officio. They should have to prepare a synopsis of subjects to be dis- 
cussed, and a list of papers to be read—to name the essayist—to solicit the ser- 
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vices of eminent lecturers—to establish a reading room and library—in fewer 
words, they should have to direct, under general and oft-renewed instructions, 
the whole movement of the Association. The Committee suggest that the 
seat of the Association be removed to the Cooper Institute. 


The Executive Committee in a Report dated Dec. 15, 1860, remark :— 


First, they cordially congratulate the Association upon the unmistakable evi- 
dences of renewed life which present themselves in our recent history. 

Another most encouraging feature of our progress is the accession to our 
ranks of many young teachers as active membefs. May they prtove to be but 
the forerunners of a phalanx of those whose ardent hopes, unchilled zeal and 
persevering energy shall be the fitting accompaniments to the calm purpose, 
cautious prudence and wise counsel of our more experienced and conservative 
members, 

What a reproach to our professional spirit that, in this life-centre of a young 
continent, with advantages such as few enjoy, with every thing to insure to us 
as a body a weighty influence in all matters connected with education, with 
every interest, every sentiment of duty calling to us for united hearts and hands, 
so many of our profession among us yet stand aloof, unsympathizing, inactive, 
apparently apathetic spectators of the prodigious mental and physical activity 
that surrounds us. 

But there are other and larger classes of persons whose presence is desirable. 

There are hundreds engaged in private schools, many of them gentlemen of 
high attainments, whose varied experiences have been mostly obtained without 
the trammels of a “system of instruction” or “course of study” imposed by 
other minds. For, however weighty the reasons which may make such a sys- 
tem a necessity in a plan of public instruction, it can not be denied that it may 
have a tendency to repress or distort the individuality of the teacher and to 
render those who labor under it, in their main views and plans, more or less 
stereotyped copies one of another. It is, therefore, a matter of great moment 
that systematic means should be used to induce these gentlemen to join us. 

A still more important class of persons is as yet almost unknown in this As- 
sociation. The ladies employed in teaching in this city are numbered by thou- 
sands. Among them are some of the acutest intellects, the noblest and bravest 
hearts, the most earnest and unselfish spirits that our profession can boast. 
Should such an accession be once secured, a greater and more beneficial change 
would be wrought in the attendance and spirit of our meetings than could re- 
sult from any other single cause whatever. 

A Ps library is still a desideratum. Without this, the chief guaran- 
tee of our permanent vitality is wanting. Every other profession, and nearly 
every branch of mechanical industry, has long been gathering up its treasures 
of past and passing time. We are getting to havea distinctive literature. The 
growing importance of our function in society is attracting the earnest attention 
of the profoundest minds of our age. 

If we do not love our profession and one another enough to do our allotted 
work, if we shrink from the many duties which press upon us-—may better, 
braver, worthier men soon take our dishonored places, and do the great work 
oa is the inevitable duty of the Teachers’ Association of the city of New 

) 
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CONVENTION AND ASSOCIATION OF CLASSICAL TEACHERS. 

As early as the 8th of October, 1852, a Convention of the Class- 
ical Teachers of Western New York was held in Canandaigua, for 
the purpose of considering the subjects of higher English and clas- 
sical education. Subsequent meetings were held, attended by rep- 
resentatives of many of the colleges and academies of the state, at 
Rochester, Auburn, and Albany, the “ Vew York State Academic 
and Collegiate Association” was formed, and discussions held and re- 
ports made upon various subjects, including the collegiate system of 
instruction, a course of study, the position and importance of acade- 
mies, uniformity of pronunciation in the classics, &c. Among the 
prominent members of the Association were David Burbank, of Wy- 
oming, Marcius Willson of Canandaigua, Prof. N. W. Benedict and 
Prof. Chester Dewey of Rochester, Rev. Dr. L. P. Hickok and 
Prof. Tayler Lewis, of Schenectady, L. S. Parsons, of Albany, 
Prof. A. Lathrop, &c., &c. 


UNIVERSITY CONVOCATION. 

In 1863, the Board of Regents of the University of the State, 
having the right of visitation and the general oversight of all the 
colleges and academies receiving assistance from the state, deemed 
it advisable to call a meeting of the officers of those institutions for 
the purpose of mutual consultation respecting the cause of educa- 
tion, especially in the higher departments, and Dr. Samuel B, 
Woolworth, Secretary of the Board, was prominently active in ef- 
fecting the successful carrying out of this idea. The meeting was 
held at Albany, August 4th, 1863,—Chancellor J. V. L. Pruyn, 
President, and Samuel B. Woolworth, Secretary—and continued in 
session two days. Addresses and essays were delivered by S. P. 
Frost, of Claverack Academy, on the “ Occupation of rooms in 
Seminary Buildings by Students ;” by Prof. Tayler Lewis, on the 
“ True Idea of Liberal Education ;” by Prof. Edward North, on 
the “ Use of the Blackboard in teaching Latin and Greek ;” by 
Principal Rollo of the Oneida Seminary, on the “ Utility and 
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Method of Education ;” by principal Treadwell of the Delaware 
Literary Institute, upon the question “ Should Academies prepare 
Students for advanced classes in Colleges ?” by Hon. Henry Bar- 
nard, on “ Admission to public office, in especial to public schools, by 
open competitive examination ;” by J. S. Gardner, on the “ Relative 
Proportion between the Sciences and the Classics in Education ;” 
and by D. J. Pratt, on “ Language, the chief Educator, and noblest 
Liberal Art.” The convention was also addressed by Hon. George 
W. Clinton, Gov. Horatio Seymour, and Hon. Gulian C. Verplanck. 
The society was organized under the title of Taz Universrry Con- 
vocation oF tHe Starz or New York, the objects of which were 
declared to be the following :— 

1. To secure a better acquaintance among those engaged in the higher de- 
partments of instruction with each other and with the Regents. 

2. To secure an interchange of opinions on the best methods of instruction 
in both Colleges and Academies, and as a consequence, 

3. To advance the standard of Education throughout the State. 

4. To adopt such common rules as may seem best fitted to promote the har- 
monious workings of the State system of Education. 

5. To consult and codéperate with the Regents in devising and executing 
such plans of education as the advancing state of the population may demand. 

6. To exert a direct influence upon the people and Legislature of the State, 
personally and through the press, so as to secure such an appreciation of a 
thorough system of education, together with such pecuniary aid and legislative 
enactments as will place the institutions represented here in a position worthy 
of the population and resources of the State. 


Membership embraces, 

1. The members of the Board of Regents. 

2. All Instructors in Colleges, Normal Schools, Academies and higher de- 
partments of Public Schools that are subject to the visitation of the Regents. 

3. The President, First Vice-President, and Recording and Corresponding 
Secretaries of the New York State Teachers’ Association. 

The Chancellor and Secretary of the Board of Regents were ap- 
pointed to act severally as the President and Permanent Secretary 
of the Convocation, and it was resolved that its meetings should be 
held annually in the city of Albany, on the first Tuesday of August. 

The first anniversary of the University Convocation was held at 
Albany, July 26th and 27th, 1864. The papers read were as follows :— 

“The System and Method of Logical Analysis, applied to the Teaching of the 
English Language,” by Prof. F. S. Jewell. 

“The Importance of Drawing as a Branch of Collegiate Education,” by Prof. 
J. A. Nichols. 

“ Examinations, as applied in England by the Government and the Univer- 
sities,” by Hon. Henry Barnard. 

“The Public schools of Rochester, and their Examinations,” by Prof. Ed- 
ward Webster. 

“The Examinations of the New York Free Academy,” by Prof. A. Werner. 

“ A Defense of Rhetoric,” by Prof. A. J. Upson. 

“The Study of Language, Classic or Continental, as a Discipline to the Prac- 
tical Intellect,” by Prof. W. L’Amoreux. 

“The Propriety and Duty of Teaching Physiology in Common Schools,” by 
Prof. J. H. Griseom. 
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“ Methods of Teaching, with special reference to what is called Memoriter 
Instruction,” by Prof. jg Lewis. 

“The just Place and Proportion of the Studies commonly comprised in a 
Sub-graduate Course of Instruction,” by Prof»0. M. Nairne. 

“ A more thorough Preparation for College,” by Prof. S. T. Frost. 

The principal subject of discussion was that of examinations, and 
competitive examinations in particular. Resolutions were passed in 
favor of competitive examinations for admission to government in- 
situtions, and a committee appointed to report at the next meeting 
upon the requisites for admission to colleges. The papers of Pro- 
fessors Jewell and Lewis were also discussed. 

At the Second Anniversary of the Convocation, held at Albany, 
August Ist, 2d and 3d, 1865, the following papers were read :-— 

“ Classical Training,” by Prof. Benjamin Stanton and P. J. Williams. 

“The Internal Organization of Academies,” by M. McVicar. 

“The uisites of admission to College,” by 8. G. Williams. 

“Female Education,” by Pres. A. W. Cowles and Mrs. J. H. Willard. 

“ Method of Teaching Chemistry,” by Prof. C. Avery. 

“ Statistics of Collegiate Education,” by D. J. Pratt. 

“ Diplomas for Women,” by A. Flack. 

“The Science of Language,” by Prof. E. 8. Gallup. 

“The Study of History,” by Hon. Andrew T. White. 

“ Collegiate Education as a Preparation for Legal Studies,” by Prof. E. Evans. 

“ Necessity and Means of Literary Culture in Academies,” by O. Root, Jr. 

“ Abstract of Reports on the Decimal System of Weights and Measures,” by 
Prof. R. G. Kimball. 

“Elementary Instruction in the Classics,” by N. W. Benedict. 

In the Academy Section of the Convocation,. papers were also 
read upon :— 

“Instruction of Teachers’ Classes,” by M. Weed. 

“English Grammar,” by C. 8. Halsey. 

“Comparative Philology,” by J. Wilson. 

. Esthetic Studies,” by J. W. Bennett. 

A general discussion was held in both sections upon the Requi- 


sites for admission to College, Examinations, &c. 





STATE CONVENTIONS OF COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 





THE School Act of May, 1841, for the state of New York, drawn up by the 
then Secretary of State and Superintendent of Schools, John ©. Spencer, and 
passed by the nearly unanimous vote of the Legislature, provided among other 
measures for the appointment of County Superintendents of Common Schools. 
This provision continued in force for six years, and notwithstanding the opposi- 
tion that it met with and which finally effected its repeal in Nov., 1847, proved 
in its operation to be one of the most important and beneficial means possible 
for the general improvement of the schools of the State. 

Conventions of these officers were called annually by the State Superintend- 
ent for mutual consultation upon the interests of the schools and for discussion 
of principles of school management, which, as reported in the “ District School 
Journal,” are seen to have been asrich in able and interesting debate and doubt- 
less as valuable in their results as any educational meetings that have been 
held in the State. The first convention was held at Utica, May 4th, 1842,— 
Jabez D. Hammond presiding—and was occupied by discussions upon Normal 
Schools, Academies, School Discipline, School Houses, and the Value of Com- 
mon Schools, which were participated in by Messrs. G. B. Emerson, Prof. Alon- 
zo Potter, Horace Mann, T. H. Gallaudet, M. H. Fitts, J. Henry, J?., John 
Griscom, H. E. Rochester, E. J. Shumway, J. C. Tooker, and others. The sub- 
jects of Union Schools, District Libraries, Female Teachers and Professional 
Coéperation, were considered at less length. 

At the second meeting, held at Albany, May 17th, 1843, Thomas F, King 
was president, and the most prominent objects of discussion were Corporal Pun- 
ishment, and Moral Discipline, which together with the School Law, the Defects 
in the System of Instruction, Methods of Instruction, District Libraries, the 
Duty of Citizens, Text-books, Private Schools, Female Teachers, Vocal Music, 
School-houses, Normal Schools and Teachers’ Institutes, Voluntary Associa- 
tions, and Irregularity of Attendance, were more or less fully discussed, by 
Messrs, S. 8. Randall, W. L. Stone, Francis Dwight, Ira Mayhew, J. S. Denman, 
W. Wright, H. E. Rochester, G. D. Abbott, Alonzo Potter, F. B. Sprague, Sam- 
uel Young and others. 

The Convention of May 14th, 1844, was held at Rochester—Henry E. Roch- 
ester, President. Addresses were here delivered by William B. Fowle upon 
the Use and Abuse of the Memory, and by Dr. Alonzo Potter, upon the Free 
School System of New York. The principal discussion was upon the question 
of Corporal Punishment, conducted by Rev. Mr. Van Ingen, Prof. Chester 
Dewey, W. B Fowle, S. S, Randall, Dr. Potter, J. Henry, Jr., and others, while 
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reports, followed by discussions, were made by L. M. Arnold upon Text-books; 
by A. S. Stevens, on Teachers’ Institutes; by O. W. Randall, on Methods of 
Teaching; and upon Agriculture, Vocal Music, and Political Economy in 
Schools. 

The Fourth Annual Convention was held April 23d, 1845, at Syracuse,—J, 
Henry, Jr., President. The subject of the Bible in Schools was discussed at 
length by Messrs. Alonzo Potter, Lyman Cobb, T. Lindsey, Dr. D. M. Reese, 
Rev. Wm. Castleton, &c. Remarks were made upon School Supervision, by 
Hon. N. 8. Benton, State Superintendent, and by George B. Emerson, and ad- 
dresses were delivered by Hon. Henry Barnard, Salem Town, and Mrs. Emma 
Willard. Much time was given to reports upon the condition of education in 
the several counties, and reports were also received from the different Standing 
Committees of the Convention, upon various subjects of educational interest. 

The Fifth Annual Convention met at Albany, May 11th, 1846,—S. S. Randall, 
President. A large portion of the time of this meeting was devoted to the dis- 
cussion of the Free School question, by Horace Mann, J. Henry, Jr., Prof. 
Thompson, H. V. Willard, Geo. W. Brown, and many others. Addresses were 
delivered by Horace Mann, upon Education; by Hon. Horace Eaton, of Ver- 
mont, on Physiology ; by Hon. N. 8. Benton, on the Duties of Superintendents; 
by Salem Town; by D. P. Page; and by A. F. Boyle, on Phonography. Nu- 
merous reports were also received, and as in the previous meetings, opportunity 
was given to authors and publishers to present the claims and explain the mer- 
its of new text-books and articles of school apparatus. 

This was the last meeting held by the County Superintendents. The hostil- 
ity that had long manifested itself against this form of School Supervision, due 
partly to political reasons, partly to the mode of appointment and compensa- 
tion, partly perhaps to the jealousy of the teachers themselves, partly to that 
feeling of opposition that always exists to progress and improvement that in- 
volves expense and sacrifice, necessarily embarrassed their movements, abated 
their energy, and finally succeeded in the abolition of the office on the 13th of 
November, 1847. Mr. Randall in his “ Historical Sketch of the Origin, Progress 
and Outline of the Common School System, 1850,” remarks on this Act :— 

The effect of this measure upon the prosperity of the common school system 
was, in many essential respects, most disastrous. During a period of nearly 
forty years its progress had been uninterruptedly onward; and a succession of 
wise enactments had strengthened and matured its foundations and expanded 
its usefulness in every direction. The abolition of that feature, which, more, 
perhaps, than any other, constituted its distinguishing characteristic, and gave 
to it its peculiar symmetry and power, was the first retrograde step in its histo- 

Its immediate consequences were felt in the comparative inefficiency and 
inutility of the local and general supervision of the schools—in the absence of 
any connecting link between the department and the several town and district 
officers and the inhabitants of the districts—in the discontinuance of a local 
appellate tribunal, where the numerous controversies constantly springing up, 
relative to the external arrangements of the various districts, might be equita- 
bly adjusted by an officer on the spot—and in the utter impossibility of obtain- 
ing with any accuracy, those statistical details in reference to the practical op- 
eration of the system, of so great value to the department, the legislature, and 
the public. 

For the reasons suggested in the above extract, the office was practically re- 
stored in the Act of 1862 providing for the appointment of a Commissioner of 
Common Schools in each Assembly District, which makes the number of such 
officers, including City Superintendents, 126. 





VIII. MASSACHUSETTS STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 





EARLY ASSOCIATIONS FOR EDUCATIONAL PURPOSES. 


Tue earliest voluntary association for an educational purpose in 
Massachusetts, of which we have seen any record, was “a general 
meeting of the richer inhabitants” of the town of Boston, on the 22d 
of August, 1636, at which “the Gov. Henry Vane, Dep. Gov. J. 
Winthrop, Esq., and Richard Bellingham” subscribed each £10, and 
some forty others smaller sums ranging from thirty shillings to three 
shillings, “ towards the maintenance of a free schoolmaster for the 
youth with us,” which we suppose to have been the beginning of 
the Latin Grammar School of Boston. The next instance was in 
the neighboring town of Roxbury, in August, 1645, when sundry 
inhabitants, under the lead of that eminently good man and wise 
educator, Rev. John Eliot, “in consideration of their relligeous care 
of posteritie” and “how necessarie the education of theire children 
in Literature will be to fitt them for public service, both in Churche 
and Commonwealthe, in succeeding ages,” “consented and agreed 
to erect a free schoole in the said Towne of Roxburie,” and for that 
purpose “voluntarily” subjected their estates, “not only their 
houses, but their fields, orchards, gardens, outhouses, and home- 
steads,” to an annual charge forever “ for the advancement of learn- 
ing and education of children.” This was the origin of “the Gram- 
mar School in the easterly part of the town of Roxbury,” to which 
Gov. Winthrop alludes in his Journal, under date of 1645, as the 
commencement of the “ Free Schools” of Massachusetts—or, as we 
understand the term, of the Town Grammar Schools of that Com- 
monwealth. To this “little nursery ” of learning Dr. Cotton Mather 
applies the title of Schola illustris—because “ Roxbury has afforded 
more scholars, first for the college and then for the public, than any 
town of its bigness, or, if I mistake not, of twice its bigness in all 
New England. From the spring of the school at Roxbury there 
have run a large number of the streams which have made glad this 
whole city of God.” 

These and similar associations, although afterwards incorporated 
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by law and merged in the general organization of the State, were 
examples of the necessity and of the power of associated effort to 
accomplish desirable educational results in advance of any legisla- 
tive action and in preparation for such action. The schools for the 
Indians, for the Negroes, and the Charity School which was started 
in Boston prior to 1708, and to which Cotton Mather refers in his 
“Funeral Sermon upon Mr. Kzekiel Cheever, the Ancient and Hon- 
orable Master of the Free School in Boston,” originated in this way, 
and so did nearly every new educational enterprise of a beneficent 
and reformatory character in all subsequent years. 

Although not strictly Educational Associations in the sense in 
which we are now using this term, the “ Massachusetts Bible Soci- 
ety,” founded in 1811; the “American Education Society,” organ- 
ized in July, 1815; the “ New England Tract Society,” organized 
in May, 1814, and designated the “American Tract Society,” in 
1823; the “ Massachusetts Sabbath-School Society,” established in 
1832, in their immense number of teachers and agents, and in their 
various and numerous publications disseminated through almost 
every family, and reaching directly and indirectly in one most im- 
portant department of human culture, every child and youth and 
adult of the State, constitute agencies for the promotion of educa- 
tion of the most influential and decisive character. 

The first successful effort to bring the teachers into an association 
for their own professional improvement and benefit was made by 
the teachers of Boston and vicinity, who, on the 22d of January, 
1812, united themselves into a society under the name of “Zhe As- 
sociated Instructors of Youth in the Town of Boston and its Vicin- 
ity.” This association continued in existence several years, holding 
its monthly and annual meetings, and some of the addresses deliv- 
ered before it were published.* In 1835 the Society was revived 
or an attempt was made to recognize its continuation, in the organ- 
ization of an Association of the Masters of the Grammar Schools, 
which came prominently before the public in the controversy of 
the “Thirty-One Boston Teachers,” with the Hon. Horace Mann, in 
1844-45, opened by a pamphlet of 144 pages, of “ Remarks on the 
Seventh Annual Report of the Secretary of the Board of Educa- 
tion.” The “Remarks” originated in the action of this Associa- 
tion, in which two of its members, William D. Swan, and Barnum 
Fields, took a prominent part. This controversy led to the peculiar 





* For fuller account of this Society, see Barnard’s Journal of Education, Vol. XV. p. 527. 
t For a list of the publications made in those controversies, see “Barnard’s /?merican Journal 
of Education,” Vol. V., pp. 651-652. 
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features of the “ Reports of the Annual Visiting Committee” (sub- 
committee of the School Committee) “of the City of Boston,” in 
1845, which led to another controversy, mainly as to School Disci- 
pline, in which Mr. Mann became involved. 

In the summer of 1826, efforts were made by individuals in Bos- 
ton interested in the publication of the “American Journal of Edu- 
cation,” to establish a “Society for the Improvement of Educa- 
tion,” in Boston, with a corresponding committee in every large 
city in the United States. “Proposals” setting forth the objects 
of such an Association, drawn up by Prof. George Ticknor, were 
printed as a circular, and in the American Journal of Education for 
September of the same year. In this circular the “Society for the 
Public Good,” in Holland, “The French Society of Education,” 
“The British and Foreign School Society,” and “The Home and 
Colonial Infant School Society,” of England, were cited as examples 
of the method and results of the operations of such an Association 
in this country. William Russell was invited to become the agent 
of the Society. The time had not come for such an organization. 

The Lyceum movement, commenced in 1826, while its avowed 
objects were more general, practically interested a large number of 
teachers, and brought up the condition of schools, the qualifications 
of teachers, and methods of instruction and discipline, for discussion 
in every county and almost every town in the State. As results of 
this activity, the Boston Mechanics’ Institute was formed in 1827; 
the Boston Infant School Society in 1828; and the Boston Society 
for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge in the same year; and State 
Educational Conventions were held in Boston in 1829 and 1830, 
which resulted in the organization of the American Institute of In- 
struction on the 21st of August, 1830, whose annual meetings have 
in a majority of cases been held within the State and have always 
been participated in and sustained by its prominent teachers. On 
the 17th of Sept., 1830, was formed the Worfolk Association of Teach- 
ers, and on the 3d of December, the Hssex County Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, which, by its annual and semi-annual mectings, has main- 
tained an active and useful existence till the present time. We 
have record of an important convention of teachers at Andover in 
April, 1833, under the auspices of the “School Agent’s Society,” 
which continued in session nine days, occupied with lectures and 
discussions upon various practical questions relating to common 
school instruction. A similar convention of teachers was held in the 
following December at Wellfleet, and again in Dec., 1835, at Fra- 
mingham. The next meeting of importance was one held at 
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Northampton by delegates from the four western counties of the 
State, February 15th, 1837, over which the Hon. Isaac C. Bates 
presided. A convention had also previously been held at Taunton, 
in January, which was addressed by Dr. W. E. Channing. 

In this year, 1837, Hon. Horace Mann, as Secretary of the Board 
of Education, called conventions in the several counties, as required 
by law, which were accordingly held between the 28th of August 
and 15th of November, in every county except Suffolk. These 
conventions were generally very fully attended, were addressed by 
Mr. Mann, and were made the means by him of collecting informa- 
tion of the actual condition and efficiency of the common schools 
and other means of popular education. They also gave occasion for 
the formation of Teachers’ Associations in Worcester, Middlesex, 
Bristol, and perhaps other counties. For several years these con- 
ventions were held by Mr. Mann and were considered one of the 
most important instruments for raising the standard of common 
school education. In his fifth report for 1842, however, he recom- 
mended such a change of the law as should provide for meetings to 
be held more frequently and for smaller sections of territory. In 
1845, again, he advises a system of Teachers’ Institutes as better 
adapted to improve the qualifications of teachers. Hitherto in the 
proceedings of conventions and associations in the State, so far as 
he knew, classes for mutual instruction had never been formed, nor 
had any organization into classes for drill and recitation ever been 
attempted. In the fall of that year, through the generous liberality 
of Hon. Edmund Dwight, he was enabled to make the first experi- 
ment of Teachers’ Institutes in Massachusetts. 

On the 25th of November, 1845, at a Convention of Practical 
Teachers which met at Waogcester on the call of a committee ap- 
pointed for this purpose by the Essex County Teachers’ Association, 
a society called the Massachusetts Teachers’ Association was formed 
“for the improvement of teachers and the advancement of popular 
education,” of which “any practical male teacher of good moral 
character, within the State, can become a member, by signing the 
constitution and paying an admission fee of one dollar.” 

In 1861, an Association was formed, or rather arrangements 
were made, by which a delegation from all the incorporated Col- 
leges of Massachusetts, together with delegates from the Colleges 
of Connecticut and Rhode Island, have since held an annual meeting 
at one of the institutions, for the informal discussion of subjects 
connected with the discipline and studies of their respective Colleges. 
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MASSACHUSETTS TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 

Tae Massacuusetts Treacuers’ Association had its immediate 
origin in the action of the Essex County Association, whose motives 
and object were set forth in the following circular, calling a State 
Convention of Teachers :— 


Saztem, Nov. 3, 1845. 

Sm—At a recent meeting of the ‘‘ Essex County Teachers’ Association,” the 
undersigned were appointed a committee, for the purpose of calling a Conven- 
tion of practical teachers, with a view to the organization of a State Association, 
the membership of which shall be limited to actual teachers. It is the opinion 
of the Association which we represent, that much good results from organized 
meetings of teachers, at which discussions of a truly practical nature are made 
promiuent. We feel that our Association, formed more than sixteen years ago, 
has, in a quiet and unobtrusive manner, done much for the cause of education 
in our country, and we are desirous that a State organization may be formed, 
which shall exert a similar and more extended influence. Such an Association 
will bring together teachers from various parts of the State, and among them 
will be men of sound views and large experience, who will be ready to impart 
of their abundance for the common good. In this way, whatever of excellence 
may exist in one part of the State will be diffused through other parts. 

We believe that such an association will meet the hearty approval of all who 
are engaged in teaching, and especially of all who are employed in the instruc- 
tion of public schools. We do, therefore, in accordance with the expressed wish 
of our County Association, most cordially and earnestly invite you to meet us 
in convention, at Brinley Hall, in Worcester, on Monday evening, 24th instant, 
at 6} o'clock, then and there to consider the expediency of forming a State 
Association of Practical Teachers. The meeting will continue through the 
25th inst. 

Please to extend to teachers in your vicinity, an invitation to meet as above. 

(Signed) Charles Northend, R. S. Howard, D. P Galloup, E. S. Stearns, 
Rufus Putnam :—Com. of Essex County Teach. Assoc, 


The convention met at the time and place designated in the call. 
It consisted of teachers from various parts of the State, and was 
organized under the following officers:—Oliver Carlton, Salem, 
President ; Thomas Sherwin, Boston; Ariel Parish, Springfield; 
Barnum Field, Boston; Warren Lazelle, Worcester; E. S. Stearns, 
Newburyport; and P. H. Sweetser, Charleston, Vice-Presidents, 
Samuel Swan, Boston, Secretary. Winslow Battles, Boston; and 
W. K. Vaill, Springfield, Assistant Secretaries. Messrs. Valentine, 
Bulkley, and Anthony, who had but recently been active in origin- 
ating the N. Y. State Teachers’ Association, were received as 
delegates from the Albany County Association, and addressed the 
meeting. On motion of Mr. Sweetser, the formation of a State 
Teachers’ Association was resolved upon; on the following day a 
constitution was adopted, and in the afternoon of the same day the 
Convention dissolved and a meeting of “ The Association” was imme- 
diately called. 

Tue First Annvat Session of the Massachusetts Teachers’ As- 
sociation was held at Worcester, Nov. 25th 1845. Mr. Thomas 
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Sherwin, of Boston, was appointed Chairman, and Mr. George Allen, 
Jr., Secretary pro tem. The following were elected as permanent 
officers for the ensuing year :— 


Oliver Carlton, Salem, Pres. Thomas Sherwin, Boston; D. P. Galloup, Salem; 
A. K. Hathaway, Medford; Levi Reed, Roxbury; Warren Lazelle, Worcester ; 
G. F. Thayer, Boston; Emerson Davis, Westfield; Lucius Lyon, Shelburne 
Falls; James Ritchie, Duxbury; G. N. Walton, Martha’s Vineyard; Joshua 
Bates, Jr., Boston; C. S. Pennel, Cabotville; Nelson Wheeler, Worcester; Wil- 
liam Russell, Andover, Vice-Pres. Charles Northend, Salem, Cor. Sec. ; Samuel 
Swan, Boston, Rec. Sec. J. A. Stearns, Boston, Treas. Ariel Parish, 
Springfield; S.S. Greene, Boston; E. 8. Stearns, Newburyport; Thos. Cushing, 
Jr., Boston; Rufus Putnam, Salem ; John Batchelder, Lynn; W. H. Wells, An- 
dover; W. D. Swan, Boston; Elbridge Smith, Worcester; J. B. Batcheller, Mar- 
blehead ; P. H. Sweetser, Charleston ; J. P. Cowles, Ipswich, Counselors. 

Committees were appointed to petition the Legislature for an 
act of incorporation and for pecuniary aid; and to report on the 
expediency of establishing a Teachers’ Journal. Mr. Bates, of 
Dudley, presented a report on “ The means conducive to the highest 
desirable degree of intellectual education.” The following resolutions 
were adopted :— 

Offering the sympathy and codperation of the Association to the State Asso- 
ciation of New York ;—disdaining any desire to contravene the operation of the 
American Institute of Instruction, or of any other literary association ;—solicit- 
ing the assistance of female teachers by means of written communications to 
the Association ;—expressing the opinion that the Bible, or selections from it, 
ought to be introduced as a text-book into both public and private schools ;— 
and in respect of school-discipline, asserting it as “one of the highest duties of 
the profession, to exercise the wholesome restraints of disciplinary control, in 
whatever form the nature of the case may demand; and that all attempts to 
render the judicious use of the rod odious in the estimation of the public, tend 
to | pe the free discretionary action of the teacher, to cramp his authority, 
and greatly abridge his influence and success.” 


Szconp Annuat Session.—At Worcester, Nov, 23d and 24th, 
1846. Oliver Carlton, President. Lectures were delivered by El- 
bridge Smith, on “ The Claims of Teaching to rank as a Profession ;” 
by Rev. J. P. Cowles, on “ The First Principles of School Govern- 
ment ;” by S.S. Greene, on “ Teaching Grammar ;” by Ariel Parish, 
on “ The Management of the School-room ;” and by Joseph Hale, of 
Boston, on “ Thorough Instruction.” Discussions followed the lec- 
tures, upon the subjects that had been presented. The following 
resolutions were adopted :— , 


Whereas, An impression exists in certain portions of the community, that the 
Massachusetts Teachers’ Association contemplated in its origin the purpose of 
neutralizing or opposing the influence of the Board of Education and still en- 
tertains hostile views toward that body, therefore, 

Resolved, That if an expression or sentiment tending to produce such an im- 
pression has been uttered in any of our deliberations, we entirely disclaim it as 
having been expressed with any such hostile motive. 

Resolved, That it is our great object to advance the cause of education in all 
its bearings on society—and that we rejoice in every effort on the part of other 
associations and individuals in codperating in the same great work. 
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The officers of the last year were reélected, with the substitution 
of Messrs. G. B. Emerson, Boston; William Seaver, Quincy; H. K. 
Edson, Hadley ; D. S. Rowe, Westfield ; and Charles Hammond, Mon- 
son, Vice Pres. ; and Daniel Mansfield, Cambridge, Counselor, in 
place of Messrs. Lazelle, Thayer, Davis, Walton, Russell, and Bateh- 
elder. 

Tairpv Annvat Meerine.—At Springfield, Nov. 22d and 23d, 
1847. Oliver Carlton, President. Lectures were delivered by 
S. W. Bates, on “ The Relation of Education to its Age ;” by 
Charles Hammond, on “ The Relation of the Common School Sys- 
tem of New-England to Higher Seminaries ;” by Thomas Sherwin, 
on “ The Influence of Example in reference to Education ;” and by 
Nelson Wheeler, of Worcester, on “ The Teacher's Profession—its 
Inducements and means of Elevation” —all which were made subjects 
of discussion before the Association. The subject of Truancy was 
referred to a committee, with power to bring it before the Legisla- 
ture, if deemed expedient. The formation of Town Teachers’ As- 
sociations was also recommended. Upon election of officers, Ariel 
Parish, of Springfield, was elected Pres. ; C.C. Dame, Newburyport, 
Ree, Sec. ; A. L. Ordway, Boston, Treas, ; the remainder being re- 
élected, with the substitution of Messrs. W. W. Mitchell, Cabotville ; 
and J. W. Upton, Greenfield, Vice-Pres. ; and B. F. Tweed, Charles- 
ton; C. B. Bowers, Springfield; and S. W. Bates, Boston, Coun., 
in place of Messrs. Lyon, Pennell, Hathaway, E. S. Stearns, J. A. 
Stearns, and Swan. 

The proceedings of these three meetings, with the lectures, were 
afterwards published as Vol. I. of the “Transactions of the Mass. 
Teachers’ Association.” The proceedings of subsequent meetings 
were published in the “ Massachusetts Teacher,” which was com- 
menced in January, 1848, as a semi-monthly journal of sixteen 
pages, under the direction and editorship of a committee of twelve 
members. The board of editors, during the first year, consisted of 
Messrs. Bates, Carlton, Northend, Parish, Pennell, Philbrick, Sher- 
win, Sweetser, Thayer, Tweed, Wells,and Emerson. In the second 
year of its publication it was changed to a monthly; it shortly be- 
came self-supporting, and was afterwards enlarged to forty-eight 
pages. 

Fourta Annuat Meetinc.—At Salem, Nov. 27th and. 28th, 
1848. Ariel Parish, President. Lectures were delivered by W. D. 
Swan, of Boston, on “ Some of the Ways and Means of improving 
the Common School System ;” by C. C. Chase of Lowell, on.“ Love 
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of Business ;” by Barnum Field, on “ The Requisites for Success in 
Teaching ;” and by W. G. Goldthwaite, of Westfield, on “ The 
Trials of a Good Teacher ;”—followed by discussions, as usual. The 
former officers were reélected with the substitution of Messrs. B. 
Greenleaf, Bradford ; Barnum Field ; Rufus Putnam, Salem; Stephen 
Gilman, Medford ; G. F. Thayer, and G. A. Walton, Lawrence ; Vice- 
Pres. ; C. B. Bowers, Rec. Sec. ; and C. Northend, Salem; A. K. 
Hathaway, Medford; George Allen, Jr., Chelsea ; C. S. Pennell and 
A. Farwell, Andover; Coun., in place of Messrs. Emerson, Ritchie, 
Bates, Seaver, Edson, Upton, Cashing, Smith, and Batcheller. The 
number of. teachers in attendance was greater than at any previous 
meeting, and a general spirit of harmony and of earnest enthusiasm 
pervaded the exercises. The State Legislature, at its next session, 
voted an annual appropriation of $150 to the Association, for five 
years. 

Firra Annuat Meetine.—At Worcester, Nov. 26th and 27th, 
1849. Ariel Parish, President. Addresses were delivered by 
Joshua, Bates, Jr., on “A Law to prevent Truancy and irregular 
Attendance ;” by Prof. Louis Agassiz, on “ The Study of Science in 
the Common School ;” by C. B. Bowers, on “ The Common School 
System of New England ;” by Charles Northend, on “ The Teach- 
er’s Field of Labor, and the kind of teachers needed ;” and by Barnas 
Sears, D. D., on “ The Best Mode of Professional Improvement in 
Teachers.” Committees were appointed to call public attention, by 
means of the press, to the relations of the common school system 
to our social and civil organization; and to petition the General 
Court for a law upon the subject of truancy. The following officers 
were elected :—Thos. Sherwin, Pres. ; Elbridge Smith, Cambridge, 
Cor. Sec.; W.C. Bradlee, Charlestown, Rec. Sec. ; Joshua Bates, 
Jr., Treas. ; also Messrs. L. Agassiz; George Newcomb, Quincy ; 
Charles Barrows, Springfield; Caleb Emory, Charleston; E.S. 
Stearns, and C. C. Chase, Vice-Pres. ; and G. F. Thayer and John 
Batchelder, Coun., in place of Messrs. Reed, Gilman, Wheeler, 
Mitchell, Allen, and Farwell; the remainder continuing in office. 

Srxtp Annuat Meetinec.—At Worcester, Nov. 25th and 26th, 
1850. Thomas Sherwin, President. Addresses were delivered by 
W. H. Wells, Newburyport, on “ The Jmportance of cultivating Self- 
reliance on the part of the Pupil ;” by Rev. Mr. Pierce, of W. New- 
ton, on “ The Cause of Education in Europe ;” by C. 8. Peunell, on 
“ The Motives and Means adopted by Teachers for Success ;” and by 
Rev. Horace James, of Wrentham, “ How to enlarge the Sphere, 
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bring honor to the Profession, and increase the Usefulness of the 
Teacher. Resolutions were adopted—approving the action of the 
Legislature respecting truants and absentces from school, and prom- 
ising a strong effort to carry the law into execution ;—urging a 
material increase in the compensation of female teachers ;—offering 
two prizes of $20 each to the female teachers of Massachusetts for 
essays upon given subjects;—and commendatory of the action of 
the people of New York on the subject of Free Schools. Discus- 
- sions were held upon the subjects of the lectures and resolutions, and 
also upon the question “ How can Teachers influence the Public in 
regard to Popular Education.” The previous officers were reélected, 
with few exceptions. C. J. Capen, of Dedham, was chosen Rec. 
Sec.; J. A. Stearns, Treas.; S. W. King, of Lynn, Vice-Pres. ; 
and Messrs. Ebenezer Hervey, New Bedford ; Levi Reed, Roxbury ; 
George Allen, Jr., Boston; and J. Lassell, Cambridge, Coun., in 
place of Messrs. Hammond, Hathaway, Tweed, Swan, Bates, Thayer, 
and Batchelder. 


Sevents Annvat Meetine.—At Fitchburg, Nov. 24th and 25th, 
1851. Thos. Sherwin, President. Lectures were delivered by 
D. B. Hagar, of W. Roxbury, on “ The Importance of cultivating 
the Reasoning Powers, and the Influence of schools therein ;” by 
E. 8. Stearns, on “ Zhe duty of Common School Teachers on subjects 
of divided opinion ;” by J. W. Stone, Boston, on “ The Phonetic 
System ;” and by Daniel Mansfield, of Cambridge, on “ The Man- 
agement of the School.” The subject of Phonetics received especial 
attention and was referred to a committee, to report at the next 
meeting. Prizes for essays were again offered, and a resolution was 
adopted, suggesting it to be the duty of teachers, by precept and 
example, to discourage the use of tobacco. On election of officers, 
W. H. Wells was chosen Pres., and the remaining officers reélected, 
with the substitution of Messrs. D. B. Hagar, and F. N. Blake, 
Barnstable; Vice-Pres., and J. D. Philbrick, Boston; A. M. Gay, 
Charleston ; and John Kneeland, Dorchester; Cown., in place of 
Messrs. Field, Sweetser, and Greene. 

Erenta Annvat Sesston.—At New Bedford, Nov. 23d and 24th, 
1852. W.H. Wells, President. Lectures were delivered by Mr. Gold- 
thwaite, of Greenfield, on “ Permanent Results in Teaching ;” by J.G. 
Hloyt, of Exeter, on “ The Indications of Progress in Popular Ed- 
ucation ;” and by Prof. C. E. Felton, on “ The English Language 
as a Study in Common Schools.” Majority and minority reports 
were presented by the Committee on Phonetics. Prize essays were 
read by M. P. Case, on “ The Self-Improvement of Teachers ;” and 
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by Mr. Sherwin, for Miss Margaret Bliss, of Springfield, on “ Moral 
and Religious Instruction in Schools.” The former officers were 
reélected, with Messrs. N. Tillinghast, Bridgewater; Jonathan Ten- 
ney, Pittsfield; and J. F. Emerson, New Bedford, Vice-Pres., in 
place of Messrs. Galloup, Agassiz, and Barrows. The State Legis- 
lature, on petition, made this year a second appropriation of $300 
annually to the Association, for five years. 

Ninta Annvat Mezetinc.—At Boston, Nov. 21st and 22d, 1853. 
W. H. Wells, President. Lectures were delivered by Prof. C. E. 
Stowe, on “ The Use of the Bible ina Course of Elementary In- 
struction ;” by Mr. C. C. Chase, of Lowell, on “ The Kind of School 
Government required by our Free Institutions ;” and by Dr. Ed- 
ward Beecher, on “ The Influence of the Emotions and Passions on 
Intellectual Culture and Development.” J. D. Philbrick, of Con- 
necticut, made an address on the schools of that State, and a dis- 
cussion was also held upon “ The Self-reporting System of School 
Discipline.” Josiah A. Stearns, Boston, was elected Pres. ; B. W. 
Putnam, Boston, Zreas. ; Messrs. C. E. Bruce, Northfield; C. B. 
Metcalf, Worcester; Loring Lothrop, Boston, Vice-Pres., and John 
Batchelder, Lynn; Charles Hammond, Groton; N. T. Allen, W. New- 
ton; George Capron, Worcester; and B. F. Tweed, S. Reading, 
Coun., in place of Messrs. Tillinghast, Tenney, Putnam, Philbrick, 
Reed, Pennell, and Northend. Daniel Mansfield, of Cambridge, 
presented an essay on “ Whispering,” to which a prize was awarded. 

Tenta Annvat Sesston.—At Northampton, Nov. 27th and 28th, 
1854. Josiah A. Stearns, President. Lectures were delivered by 
Rev. J. P. Cowles, of Ipswich, on “ Fallacies in Education ;” by 
Charles Hammond, on “ The Relation of the Teacher to the Age ;” 
and by Rev. F. D. Huntington, Boston, on “ Unconscious Tuition.” 
Discussions were held upon “ The relative Powers of the Male and 
Female Intellect ;” on “ Scholars assisting each other in their Stud- 
tes ;” and “ School Superintendence.” The latter subject was refer- 
red to a committee to report, and if considered expedient, to apply 
to the Legislature for a law providing for the appointment of State 
and County Boards of Examiners. J. A Stearns was reélected 
Pres., and the following new officers were elected:—J. E. Horr, 
Brookline, Cor. Sec.; Messrs. P. B. Strong, Springfield; W. L. 
Gage, Taunton; John Wilson, Dedham, Vice-Pres., and J. A. Page, 
Boston; and E. Smith, Cambridge, Coun., in place of Messrs: Bruce, 
Emerson, Rowe, N. T. Allen, and Lassell. Prizes for essays were 
awarded to Miss Almira Seymour, of Boston, Miss B. L. Adams, 
of Rockville, and Miss 8. E. Wiggin, of Boston. 
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Exeventa Annvat Meetine.—At Lowell, Nov. 26th and 27th, 
1855. J. A. Stearns, President. Lectures were delivered by Hon, 
G. S. Boutwell, on “The Influence of Learning upon the Practical 
Affairs of Men ;” by Prof. B. F. Tweed, on “ The Claims of Teach- 
ing as a Profession ;” and by Rev. A. R. Pope, of Somerville, on 
“ The Causes of Failure in Teaching.” Discussions were held upon 
the subjects of “ School Supervision,” “ Penmanship,” “ The Study 
of Physical Geography,” and “ Study out of School,” and the fol- 
lowing resolutions were adopted :— 


Recommending that School Committees be appointed as hitherto, but for a 
longer term of office, and that changes in these boards be gradual;—that in 
every city and town whose population will justify it, there should be appointed 
a Superintendent of Schools, who has had actual experience as a teacher ;—that 
in case of small towns, several unite into one district for the sake of similar 
school supervision ;—and that Boards of Examiners be appointed, over which 
the Superintendents shall preside ;—also approving the propriety of assigning 
to pupils of a proper age and good health, lessons that shall require preparation, 
more or less, out of school hours. 


Prizes were assigned to essays by Mrs. R. C. Mather, of S. Bos- 
ton, and Daniel Mansfield, of Cambridge. It was voted that the 
“Teacher” be enlarged from thirty-two pages to forty-eight, and 
Prof. Alpheus Crosby was appointed Resident Editor. 

D. B. Hagar, of W. Roxbury, was elected Pres. Messrs. P. G. Par- 
menter, Boston; Henry Williams, Jr., Boston; William Russell, Lan- 
caster; Thomas Metcalf, W. Roxbury; and J. B. Holland, Vice-Pres., 
and Messrs. J. B. Fairfield, Lawrence; J. S. Barrell, New Bedford ; 
-and A. P. Stone, Milbury, Coun., in place of Messrs. Newcombe, 
Hagar, Blake, Emory, Stearns, Hervey, Capron, and Batchelder. 

Twe.rrs Annvat Meetine.—At Charlestown, Nov. 24th and 25th, 
1856. D.B. Hagar, President. Addresses were delivered by the 
President on “ Education in Massachusetts ;” by Dr. L. V. Bell, of 
Charlestown, on “ The Education of the Sensibilities ;” by A. P. 
Stone, of Plymouth, on “ Znthusiasm as an Element of Success in 
Teaching ;” and by Prof. Joseph Horn, of Amherst, on “ Memory 
as a Faculty of the Mind—its Nature and Laws.’ Essays were 
read and discussions held upon “ Zhe Jmportance of the Modern 
Languages, and the best Modes of Teaching them ;” on “ School Ez- 
aminations and the right Mode of Conducting them ;” and on “ The 
Means of interesting primary School Children.” 

Daniel B. Hagar was reélected Pres. A. M. Gay, of Charles- 
town, was elected Rec. Sec. Messrs. Adiel Harvey, Plymouth; and 
B. F. Tweed, Somerville, Vice-Pres., and C. J. Capron, Boston; W. 
Russell, W. E. Sheldon, E. Abingdon; S. J. Pike, Somerville; and 
S. 8. Willson, Charlestown, Coun., in place of Messrs. Gage, Mans- 
field, Smith, and Cowles. 
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Turrtgenta Annvat Meretinc.—At Fall River, Nov. 23d and 
24th, 1857. D. B. Hagar, President. Lectures were delivered by 
Rev. W. R. Alger, of Boston, on “ The World as a School,and Hu- 
manity as the Pupils ;” by B. W. Putnam, of Boston, on “ The Re- 
sponsibilities and Duties of Parents ;” and by H. B. Sprague, of 
Worcester, on “ The Nature and Importance of True Eloquence.” 
Discussions were held upon “ Systems of Marking, Records, and 
Reports ;” “ The most Efficient Agencies of a Judicious School Gov- 
ernment ;” and on “ The Expediency of Substituting a few very 
large Grammar Schools for the more numerous smaller Schools in 
our Cities and large Towns.” Interesting reports of these discus- 
sions are given in the “Teacher.” The following officers were 
elected:—D. B. Hagar, Pres. Thomas Sherwin, Benj. Greenleaf, 
C. C. Felton, Levi Dodge, W. E. Fuller, Marshall Conant, Sidney 
Brooks, W. Russell, Joseph Haven, Mark Hopkins, Charles Bar- 
rows, T. L. Griswold, N. G. Bonney, J. M. Bunker, Vice-Pres. A. 
M. Gay, Rec. Sec. J. E. Horr, Cor. Sec. B. W. Putnam, Treas. 
C. Hammond, John Kneeland, A. P. Stone, H. B. Sprague, S. J. 
Pike, George Allen, Jr., J. A. Page, J. 8. Eaton, Jon. Kimball, W. 
E. Sheldon, C. C. Chase, Ariel Parish, Counselors. 


Fourregsntu Annuat Megtine.—At Worcester, Nov. 22d and 
23d, 1858. Daniel B. Hagar, President. Addresses were deliv- 
ered by the President on “A Revision of the School Law ;” by 
Hon. N. P. Banks, on “ The Universal Education of the People as 
the Basis of Free Institutions ;” by F. A. Sawyer, of Boston, on 
Physical, Moral and Intellectual Education ;” and by Jonathan 
Kimball, of Dorchester, on “ The Dangers to True Education, aris- 
ing from too great a degree of Civilization.” Discussions were held 
upon “ The Expediency of Abolishing the District System and plac- 
ing the Schools of each Town in the hands of its School Commit- 
tee ;” on “ Oral Instruction in the several Grades of Schools ;” and 
upon “ The Confinement of Children in Primary Schools.” A. P. 
Stone, of Plymouth, was elected Pres. L. C. Grosvenor, Dorches- 
ter, Rec. Sec. G. N. Bigelow, Jon. Kimball, E. Hervey, A. H. 
Cornish, A. Wood, J. Marshall, J. N. Lincoln, James Tufts, Robert 
Morrison, Vice-Pres., and J. A. Stearns, D. B. Hagar, A. M. Gay, 
and Cephas Brigham, Coun., in place of Messrs. Felton, Dodge, 
Fuller, Conant, Brooks, Haven, Hopkins, Barrows, Bunker, Chase, 
Pike, and Stone, the remainder being reélected. 

Srxreenta Annvat Meerine.—At Newburyport, Nov. 26th and 
27th, 1859. A. P. Stone, President. Addresses were delivered 
by the President on “ Legislation for Education in Massachusetis ;” 
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by John Kneeland, on “ The Hnd of Teaching ;” by Rev. A. H. 
Quint, of Jamaica Plain, on “ Zhe Public Schools in New York 
City ;” by Rev. A. B. Muzzey, of Newburyport, on “ Moral and 
Religious Education ;” by Rev, B. Fletcher, of Newburyport, on 
“ Schools in France, Switzerland, &c., and in Brazil ;” and by El- 
bridge Smith, of Norwich, Conn., on “ The Place which Christian- 
ity should occupy in Christian Education.” Discussions were held 
upon “ The best Mode of Promoting Physical Culture in Schools ;” 
on “ The Kind and Eztent of Moral Instruction contemplated by the 
Constitution and Statutes of Massachusetis ;” and on “The Uses and 
Relations of Amusements to the Regular Work of the School.” The 
former officers were reélected, with the substitution of J. A. Page, 
Boston, Treas, B, G. Northrop, Saxonville; E. A. Hubbard, East- 
hampton; and C. C. Chase, Lowell, Vice-Pres., and Charles Ansorge, 
Dorchester; and W. A. Stone, Woburn, Coun., for Messrs. Wood, 
Marshall, Lincoln, Page, and Gay. 

Sixtzeenta Annvuat Mggtine.—At Concord, Nov. 26th and 27th, 
1860, A. P. Stone, President. Lectures were delivered by Rev. 
B. G. Northrop, on “ The Relation of Mental Philosophy to Hduca- 
tion ;” by R. W. Emerson, on “A Correct Use of the English Lan- 
guage ;” by W. T. Adams, of Boston, on “ The Relation of Teacher 
and Scholar ;” and by Rev. S. R. Calthrop, of Marblehead, on 
“ Physical and Moral Education.” Discussions were held on “ The 
Comparative Merits of Separate and Mixed Schools ;” on “ The best 
Method of Vocal Culture ;” on “The Legal Recognition of the 
Teacher's Profession ;” and on “ The best Qualifications and Meth- 
ods for Conducting Recitations.” John Kneeland, of Roxbury, was 
elected Pres., and the remaining officers were reélected, with the 
substitution of Messrs. J. S. Cornish, N. Bedford; and Ariel Parish, 
Vice-Pres., and Messrs. A. P. Stone, J. D. Philbrick, B. W. Put- 
nam of Boston, and W. A. Putnam of S. Hadley, Coun., in place 
of Messrs. Hervey, Tufts, Kneeland, Sprague, and Allen. 

SevenreentH Annuat Megetine.—At Taunton, Nov. 18th and 
19th, 1861. John Kneeland, President. Addresses were delivered 
by L. B, Monroe, of Boston, on “Reading ;” by W. J. Rolfe, of Sa- 
lem, on “ The Teacher and the Poet ;” by J. D. Philbrick, on 
“ Teaching Spelling ;” and by 8S. L. Crocker, of Boston, on “War 
as a National Educator.” Reports were presented by Prof. W. 
Russell, on “ The Legal Recognition of the Teacher's Profession ;” 
and by J. D. Philbrick, on “The best Method of Estimating the Per- 
centage of Attendance,” which were followed by discussion, and the 
first subject was referred to a committee for farther consideration: 
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A discussion was also held on “The Methods of Examining and Re- 
porting Schools.” John Kneeland was again elected Pres. T. D. 
Adams, of Weston, Rec. Sec. Messrs. G. C. Wilson, Taunton; A. 
G. Boyden, Bridgewater; J. W. Dickinson, Westfield, Vice-Pres., 
and Ephraim Flint, of Lee, Coun., in place of Messrs. Todd, Kim- 
ball, Hubbard, and Brigham. 

E:enteenta Annuat Mretixe.—At Worcester, August 18th and 
19th, 1862. John Kneeland, President. Lectures were delivered 
by J. K. Lombard, of Worcester, on “The Pleasures of Teaching ;” 
by S. W. Mason, of Boston, on “ The Utility and Practicability of 
Gymnastics in Public Schools ;” by G. N. Bigelow, of Framingham, 
“Something about Many Things ;” and by Gov. Andrew, on “ The 
Responsibilities of Teachers in Relation to the Present Crisis of our 
Country.” W. E. Sheldon presented a report on “ The Legal Rec- 
ognition of Teaching as a Profession.” Discussions were held upon 
“The Extent of the Teacher's Authority beyond School Hours ;” 
and on “ Gymnastics.” A series of resolutions was adopted in rela- 
tion to the questions at issue in the existing rebellion, the results to 
be sought and expected, the duties of teachers, and their confidence 
in the President and his advisers. W. E. Sheldon, of West New- 
ton, was elected Pres. ; other officers were reélected with the sub- 
stitution of J. 8. Eaton, Andover, Vice-Pres., and Messrs. J. Knee- 
land, H. R. Greene, Worcester; and C. P. Rugg, N. Bedford, Coun., 
for Messrs. Morrison, Eaton, W. P. Stone, and Sheldon. 

Niveteenta Axnvuat Meetine.—At Boston, Nov. 23d and 24th, 
1863. W. E. Sheldon, President. Lectures were delivered by 
Rev. Thomas Hill, D. D., on “The Powers to be Improved by 
Training ;” and by J. D. Philbrick, on “ The Self-Hducation of 
the Teacher.” Discussions were held on “ The Hapediency of mak- 
iny Personal Criticisms upon Teachers in the School Reports ;” on 
“ Methods of Teaching Geography ;” on “ What Instruction in our 
Schools will serve to increase the Loyalty and Patriotism of the 
People?” and on the question, “ What is the Next Step to be taken 
by Educators to secure the highest Interests of Education in the 
Commonwealth?” These discussions were opened by D. B. Hagar, 
A. Bronson Alcott, T. D. Adams, and Hon. Emory Washburn. 
Former officers were reélected, with few exceptions. G. B. Put- 
nam was chosen Rec. Sec. M. C. Stebbins, Lancaster, Cor. Sec. 
A. J. Phipps, New Bedford, Vice-Pres,; and W. J. Rolfe, Cam- 
bridge; A. C. Perkins, Lawrence; H. C. Babcock, Somerville; and 
Jonathan Kimball, Dorchester, Coun., in place of Messrs J. S. Cor- 
nish, Ansorge, Rugg, and B. W. Putnam. 
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Twentiera AnnvaL Meetine.—At Worcester, Nov. 21st and 
22d, 1864. W. E. Sheldon, President. Lectures were delivered 
by H. R. Greene, of Worcester, on “ Moral Training in Schools ;” 
by Hon. Joseph White, on “ The Importance of an Acquaintance 
with the State and National Constitution and Laws ;” and by Hon. 
Emory Washburn, on “ The Duties, Responsibilities, and Encour- 
agements of the Teacher's Profession.” Discussions were held on 
“ Special Preparation in the Science of Teaching ;” on “ Methods 
of Teaching Latin ;” on “ Methods of Teaching Reading and Spell- 
ing ;” on “ Overworking Pupils in Public Schools ;” on “ The 
Principles of True Discipline and the best Methods of Securing it ;” 
and on the question “ Should the Teacher's Rights and Duties as a 
Citizen be restricted by Virtue of his Office ;” introduced by Prof. 
Crosby, Prof. Harkness, Hon. Levi Reed, and others. Somewhat 
extended reports of these able discussions are given in “The 
Teacher.” 
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CONSTITUTION. 


Art. I.—This Society shall be called the Massacnusetts TEACHERS’ Asso- 
CIATION, and shall have for its objects the improvement of teachers, and the 
advancement of the interests of popular education. 

Art. IIl.—Any practical male teacher, of good moral character, within this 
Commonwealth, may become a member of the Association, by signing this Con- 
stitution, and paying an admission fee of one dollar. All practical female 
teachers in this Commonwealth, who shall sign this Constitution, shall become 
honorary members of this Association. 

Art. III.—Each member shall be furnished with a certificate of membership, 
having the seal of the Association and the signature of the Recording Secre- 
tary; and any member in good standing shall, at his own request, receive a 
certificate of honorable discharge. 

Art. IV.—Ladies engaged in teaching shall be invited to attend the regular 
meetings of the Association. 

Art. V.—The annual meetings of the Association shall be held at such 
place and time as the Directors may designate. 

Art. VI.—tThe officers of the Association shall be a President, fourteen 
Vice-Presidents, a Recording and a Corresponding Secretary, a Treasurer, and 
twelve Counselors, all of whom shall constitute a Board of Directors, These 
officers shall be elected by ballot at the annual meeting. 

Art. VII.—It shall be the duty of the President to preside at all meetings 
of the Association, provided, however, that in his absence, or at his request, one 
of the Vice-Presidents shall preside. 

Art. VIII.—The Recording Secretary shall keep a record of the doings of 
the Association, and of the Directors, and shall notify all meetings. 

Art. IX.—The Corresponding Secretary, subject to the order of the Direc- 
= shall be the organ of communication with other societies and with indi- 
viduals. 

Art. X.—The Treasurer shall collect and receive all money for the Associa- 
tion, and shall present a written report of his receipts and disbursements at the 
annual meeting, and whenever required by the» Board of Directors; he shall 
make no payment except by order of the Board. 

Art. XI.—The Board of Directors shall have the general superintendence of 
the interests of the Association, with authority to devise and carry into execu- 
tion such measures as will, in their opinion, promote its objects. They shall 
engage suitable persons to deliver addresses and lectures at the meetings of the 
Association, and make necessary arrangements for the accommodation of the 
annual and other meetings. 

Art. XII —The Constitution may be altered at any regular meeting, by a 
vote of two-thirds of the members present at said meeting and voting thereon, 
provided that the motion for amendment shall be made at a previous meeting. 


OFFICERS FOR 1865. 


Presidenit.—J. D. PrHuBRick. 

Vice- Presidents —WILLIAM RussELL, Lancaster; THomas SHERWIN, Boston; 
G. N. Bigztow, Framingham; A. G. Boyprn, Bridgewater; B. G. NortuRop, 
Saxonville; A. J. Purpps, Lowell; J. W. Dickinson, Westfield; C. C. Cuasz, 
Lowell; DANIEL MANSFIELD, Cambridge; CHARLES Hutcuins, Boston; J. 8. 
Eaton, Andover; Arret Parisn, Springfield; H. R. GREENE, Worcester; A. 
Crossy, Salem. 

Recordiny Secretary.—G. B. Putnam, Boston. 

Corresponding Secretary.—EPHRAW FLINT, Jr., Lynn. 

Treasurer.—J. A, PaGE, Boston. 

Counselors —CHARLES HAMMOND, Monson; J. A. Stearns, Boston; D. B. 
Hagar, Jamaica Plain; W. J. Rotre, Cambridge; JoHN KNEELAND, Rox- 
bury; A. C. Perkins, Lawrence; H. H. Bascock, Somerville; E. F. Woop, 
Dorchester; W. E. Suetpon, Boston; J. P. AVERILL, Boston; J. F. CLAFLIN, 
Newton; A. K. Stang, Fall River. 
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OLIVER CARLTON, A. M. 


OLIvER CARLTON was born in Mount Vernon, New Hampshire; prepared for 
college at Phillips Academy, Andover; and graduated at Dartmouth in 1824. 
After acting as sub-master of Kimball Union Academy, and principal of Fran- 
cestown Academy, in New Hampshire, he was for a year (1825-6) tutor of the 
Sophomore class in Dartmouth College. He was then teacher of a Young La- 
dies’ School at Windsor, Vt.; was for three years principal of the Haverhill 
Academy, and of the Marblehead Academy for two years and a-half; was at the 
head of the Latin Grammar School of Salem for twenty-three years; then con- 
ducted a private school in Portsmouth, N. H., for three years and a-half, and is 
now teacher of a private school in Salem, Mass. 

Mr. Carlton in every situation has been eminent as a scholar and teacher. 
He ranked among the first scholars in his class in college. As tutor he was a 
very efficient instructor. The long period of his service in the Salem Latin 
Grammar School was also one of distinguished success in classical instruction, 
and he is still laboring with great efficiency in the work in which he has be- 
come such a veteran. 


ARIEL PARISH, A. M. 

ARIEL ParisH, son of Jeremiah Parish, a lawyer of Coventry, Conn., was 
born July 20th, 1808. His early education was such as the best common 
schools of the time furnished, made more efficient by the interest and personal 
attention of his father, and though limited in its range yet serving as a solid 
foundation for after acquirements. For some years of his boyhood a portion of 
his time was spent in a cotton factory in which his father was interested, and 
after his father’s removal to Tolland and appointment as clerk of the county 
courts he often assisted in copying and recording, and the knowledge thus 
gained of mechanics and machinery and of legal forms and processes proved 
one of the most practically useful parts of his education. His last two winters 
in the “public schools” were spent under a teacher of rare ability, Loren P. 
Waldo, who starting from an humble origin was emphatically a “ self-educated” 
man and had commenced teaching at the early age of fourteen; but with a 
thorough knowledge of human nature, a good understanding of what best fits a 
boy for business life, ever encouraging and heartily sympathizing with his pu- 
pils in their plans of future action, always overflowing with vivacity, cheerful 
and entertaining in conversation, and never satisfied with any thing short of the 





* Biographical! sketches of Thomas Sherwin, LL. D., William H. Wells, D. B. Hagar, A. P. 
Stone, and J. D. Philbrick, are given in connection with the history of the American Institute of 
Instruction, of which they were also Presidents. 
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utmost thoroughness, he could not but be a most attractive and profitable in- 
structor. He was afterwards a successful lawyer, member of Congress, Com- 
missioner of Pensions at Washington, Commissioner of the School Fund of his 
native State, and for several years Associate Judge of the Superior Court. 

Encouraged by Mr. Waldo in his early desires to become a teacher, at the 
age of seventeen he attempted his first school, in North Coventry, at a salary 
of eight dollars a month, and his success did much to determine his future 
course, After teaching the next winter in Ellington, he was induced by his 
father to enter the Lancasterian school of John E. Lovell in New Haven in or- 
der to learn the principles of that system, and after six weeks was for a consid- 
erable time left in sole charge of the school. He had afterwards charge of a 
monitorial school in Springfield for eighteen months, but convinced of his want 
of a more thorough preparation for his vocation, he returned to Tolland and en- 
tered upon « course of academical study. By invitation of Hon. John Hall, he 
soon after entered his famous boarding-school at Ellington as teacher of pen- 
manship and some English branches, at the same time pursving his classical 
studies under Rev. Luther Wright, late principal of the Williston Academy at 
Easthampton. In 1831 he entered Yale College and sustained himself 
through the course by his own exertions. After graduation he was at the 
head of the academy at Berlin for about two years and a-half, and then of 
Westfield Academy. for six years, as successor of Rev. Emerson Davis, who had 
been its principal some twenty years. In 1844 he was invited to take charge 
of the Springfield High School, which place he still retains, though often urged 
to accept more prominent positions.* Under his care the institution has risen 
from a mere English school of very low classification and attainment, to a thor- 
oughly organized school of high grade, with about 180 pupils, of whom over 
100 study Greek, Latin and French. 

Mr. Parish was among the originators of the Massachusetts State Teachers’ 
Association, and was elected its second President in 1847 and 1848. He was 
actively interested in the establishment of its organ, the ‘“ Massachusetts 
Teacher,” and was for several years one of its Board of Editors. He was also 
always active in creating and sustaining the interest of the teachers of Spring- 
field and of Hampden county in their respective associations, and has lectured 
and participated in the discussion of educational topics whenever occasion has 
offered during the last twenty-one years, since the first impulse given by Hor- 
ace Mann to the cause of education in the State. A lecture “On the Manage- 
ment of the School-room” was published and quite widely circulated. In 1855 
Mr. Parish was appointed by the governor a member of the State Board of 
Education for eight years, as successor to Rev. Emerson Davis. 


JOSIAH A. STEARNS, A. M. 

JostaH ATHERTON STEARNS, son of the late Rev. Samuel Stearns, of Bedford, 
Mass., was not only favored with especial opportunities of preparation, both at 
home and elsewhere, for what has proved to be his lifework, but enjoyed while 
connected with Phillips Academy, in Andover, the special instruction and in- 
fluence of Rey. 8. R. Hall, the distinguished pioneer of Normal Schools in 
America. Having taught school for several winters while engaged in prose- 





* Mr. Parish has just (Sept,, 1965) pted the appoi t of Superintendent of the Public 
Schools in New ‘Haven, Conn, 
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cuting his private studies, after a short interval in other business he received in 
1840 the appointment of principal master of the West Ward School in Pitts- 
burg, Penn., with the offer of a tempting salary, but at the urgent request of 
some influential committee-men in Boston, accepted instead an ushership in the 
Adams’ School. In 1843, from more than forty candidates for the office, he 
was elected principal grammar master of the Mather, now Lawrence, School, 
and has held the position sufficiently long to be teaching now the children of 
former pupils, while under his care the school has outgrown itself and received 
a new and costly edifice. During his period of service in Boston, more than 
twelve thousand pupils, of both sexes, have been more or less directly under 
his instruction. 

Mr. Stearns has participated actively in the educational movements of the 
day, and as a safeguard against isolation and mere routine-teaching, he has fre- 
quently visited schools in all parts of the country and in the British Provinces, 
and taken an active interest in various scientific and other societies. As early 
as 1832 he became member of the American Institute of Instruction, he was 
elected President of the Massachusetts State Teachers’ Association for 1853 and 
1854, and his administration was particularly marked by the general accession 
to its membership of professors and teachers from the colleges and academies 
of the State, in response to his personal solicitations. He has also been mem- 
ber of the National Teachers’ Association, the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, the N. E. Historical and Genealogical Society, and 
other kindred institutions. In 1854 he received from Harvard University the 
honorary degree of Master of Arts. 


WILLIAM E. SHELDON, A. M. 

Wruram E. SHELpon was born Oct. 22d, 1832, in Dorset, Vt., the son of a 
respectable farmer. His mind early turned to college, and to teaching as a pro- 
fession, and after much importunity his father granted his request, gave him 
“his time,” and gave him permission to “work his passage” through academy 
and college. In 1845 he entered Burr Seminary in Manchester, Vt., and strug- 
gied on for four years, teaching school in winter, and then being prevented by 
ill health from pursuing his studies he taught fora time near Richmond, Va. 
In 1852 he entered Middlebury College, but left it again the next year to ac- 
cept a school in Abingdon, Mass., where he taught with much success, still 
continuing his college studies. Elected ‘a member of the school committee of 
that town, he had much to do with the grading and general improvement of 
the schools which occurred during his administration. In 1857 he became 
principal of the High and Grammar School in Newton, and in June, 1864, was 
chosen Master of the Hancock School in Boston. 

Mr. Sheldon early embraced enlarged views of education and of the wide 
scope of the teacher’s duties. He became member of both his County and the 
State Teachers’ Associations, was President of the Plymouth and of the Middle- 
sex County Associations, was elected President of the State Association in 
1862, for two years, was Secretary of the National Teachers’ Association at its 
first meeting in 1857, and again in 1865, and has held several offices in the 
American Institute of Instruction. For the last five years he has been con- 
nected with the “ Massachusetts Teacher,” and for three years one of the resi- 
dent editors. Mr. Sheldon has thus identified himself with his profession, labor- 
ing earnestly and in many ways for the general improvement of schools and 
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teachers. He is also member of the Boston Natural History Society and of the 
Institute of Technology. The honorary degree of A. M. was conferred upon him 
in 1861 by Middlebury College. 

JOHN KNEELAND. 

JoHN KNEELAND was born in Plymouth, Mass., on the 25th of November, 
1821. After attending the district-school till he was eleven years of age, he 
commenced working in a nail factory, which was stopped by the financial crisis 
of 1837, when he resumed his studies in the Town High School, having made 
diligent use of his evening and leisure hours during his apprenticeship so as to 
keep abreast of boys of the same age who were regularly at school. By the 
advice of his teacher, (Mr. J. M. Stoddard,) in 1838 he engaged as teacher of a 
district-school, which he taught for three winters, working and studying during 
the balance of each year. In 1841 he entered the State Normal School at 
Bridgewater. Here, under the instruction of Mr. Tillinghast, he learned how to 
study, and mastered thoroughly what he undertook to learn, and afterwards to 
teach. To Mr. Stoddard and Mr. Tillinghast, Mr. Kneeland is ever ready to ac- 
knowledge his obligations for whatever success he has had as a teacher—which 
he has regarded as his vocation since 1838—first in a common district-school in 
Plymouth woods, at $16 per month and “ board round,” afterwards in an an- 
nual school in Hingham, at $350 per annum, and since 1854 in the Washington 
school, at a salary of $1,800, which he has reached by successive movements as 
the reward of continued and increasing success. 

Keeping in view what he conceives to be the great object of education, he 
has endeavored to develop the intellectual and moral powers of his scholars, 
rather than merely to teach facts. In discipline he has relied more upon moral 
motives than upon coercion. He has tried to keep in sympathy with his pu- 
pils; to carry a happy and cheerful spirit into the school, and to foster such in 
them. Therefore the relation between him and them has always been pleasant 
and kindly. Governing has been kept in great measure out of sight, and schol- 
ars have been allowed all the liberty possible, consistent with the individual 
and general good. 

He has taken an active part in County, State, and other Associations for the 
advancement of the interests of education; has acted as monthly editor of the 
Massachusetts Teacher, and for two or three years as one of the Resident Edi- 
tors. Of the Massachusetts State Teachers’ Association he was President in 
1862. He has always had great interest in Sunday-schools, and wherever he 
has lived has been connected with them either as teacher or superintendent, 
and at all times and every where he has had especial interest in whatever re- 
lated to the improvement of the young and the welfare of society. 





BOSTON ASSOCIATED INSTRUCTORS OF YOUTH. 


JANUARY 22, 1812. 





Tue first Association of Teachers in Boston, of which we have any informa- 
tion, was formed on the 22d of January, 1812, with the following Preamble and 


Constitution : 
PREAMBLE. 


WE, the undersigned, Instructors of Youth, aware that, by the combined ex- 
ercise of our talents and industry, and by the interchange of friendly sentiments 
and services, we may be enabled to extend our knowledge, promote our useful- 
ness, and enlarge the circle of our social and intellectual pleasures, have united 
ourselves into a fraternity, entitled ‘Tae Associaten INsTRUCTORS OF YOUTH 
IN THE TOWN OF BosTON AND ITS Vicrniry,” for literary and charitable pur- 
poses; hoping that, by free inquiry and candid investigation, by temperate dis- 
cussion and Christian compromise of our paternal and local prejudices of educa- 
tion, by soliciting and cultivating a liberal and friendly correspondence with 
other similar societies and respectable individuals, engaged in the same arduous 
and useful employment with ourselves, to promote the interests of education 
generally, especially of the Youth under our care, and what is particularly de- 
sirable, a more uniform system and mode of instruction in our schools and acad- 
emies; and we hereby solemly pledge ourselves faithfully to observe, and be 
governed by the principles and articles of the following 


CONSTITUTION. 


1. The Association shall consist of Members chosen from the public and pri- 
vate Instructors of Youth in the Town of Boston and its vicinity, extending to 
the Preceptors of Academies through the Commonwealth. The election of 
Honorary Members may extend to all literary characters throughout the Re- 
public of Letters. 

2. The meetings of the Association shall be monthly in the Town of Boston, 
unless prevented by some public or national calamity, on the Wednesday pre- 
ceding the full moon, except the Anniversary of the Society, which shall be in 
the month of August, on the day of the public Exhibition of the Junior Class in 
Harvard University; at six o'clock, P. M., from September to April; at seven 
o'clock from April to September, except in the month of August; at which 
hours the Secretary shall call over a list of all the Members, and every member 
tardy shall be fined twenty-five cents; if absent the whole evening, fifty cents, 
unless detained by personal or domestic sickness, or absent from Boston on a 
journey. All Honorary Members, not having the right of suffrage, shall be ex- 
empted from all pecuniary requisition whatever. If any Member leave the 
meeting before the same is adjourned, without first obtaining permission from 
the President, and settling with the Secretary, he shall pay one dollar. 

3. The Government of the Association shall be vested in a President, Vice- 
President, a Recording Secretary, Treasurer, Corresponding Secretary, and five 
Counselors, to be chosen by ballot annually in the month of August, whose 
duty shall be to superintend the affairs of the Association in general. 

4. The duty of the President shall be to preserve order, state all questions to 
be determined by the Society, and in case of no decision, he shall give a casting 
vote; to determine the right in turn of each Member to speak on any subject in 
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debate; to call to order any Member speaking, when digressing from the sub- 
ject under discussion. Every Member, having anything to propose to the Soci- 
ety, shall rise and address himself to the President; nor shall be allowed by the 
President to speak more than once upon the same subject, unless by way of 
explanation, until each Member has had an opportunity to speak on the sub- 
ject. If any Member be inattentive to the subject in debate, it shall be the 
duty of the President to call him to order; and for every disobedience of such 
order, he shall pay one dollar; if still disobedient, he shall be liable to reproof 
from the President, and an additional pecuniary fine. It shall also be the duty 
of the President to announce from the chair the Member whose turn it shall be 
to perform a literary, moral, or religious exercise at the succeeding meeting, as 
prescribed in article XX.; to sign drafts upon the Treasurer for such sum or 
sums, as may be, by a vote of the Society, appropriated for any purpose. 

5. The duty of the Vice-President shall be to preside at any meeting, during 
the absence of the President; to keep a check-book of all moneys received by 
the Society; and in every respect perform the same duties, as would devolve 
upon the President were he present. 

6. It shall be the duty of the Recording Secretary, who shall be, ex-officio, 
Librarian, to keep an accurate record of all the business transacted in the Soci- 
ety; to demand and receive all dues from the Members, and pay the same to 
the Treasurer, taking his receipt; to note every member who shall be tardy or 
absent; to notify every Member of any meeting, at least two days previously to 
the time of meeting, by a printed ticket, filled up and signed by him, noting 
candidates for admission; also any Member of his arrearages, and all important 
business; to call special meetings, on the application of any five Members com- 
municated to him in writing; and all Members, tardy or absent, shall be fined 
as from other meetings. It shall be the duty of the Secretary, at each meeting, 
to read the minutes of the preceding, and refer to any part of the records, when 
requested by a Member. The Secretary shall receive for his annual services 
fourteen dollars; shall forfeit and pay one dollar for neglecting to keep correct 
records; one dollar for not notifying the Members; one dollar for tardiness, and 
two dollars for absence, without an excuse deemed sufficient by the Govern- 


ment. 

7. It shall be the duty of the Treasurer to receive the moneys collected for 
fines, taxes and assessments, or which may be given for the use of the Society ; 
to keep a just account of the same, and make report, quarterly, to the Counsel- 
ors, of the state of the funds and property belonging to the Association; which 
statement shall be deposited with the papers of the Society. The Treasurer 
shall not pay any money belonging to the Society to any person, except for de- 
fraying the contingent expenses, until such person has produced an order 
signed by the President. And the Treasurer shall account for all the moneys of 
the Association, and give such bonds as the Government shall require. For the 
neglect of each particular duty the Treasurer shall pay one dollar. 

8. The duty of the Corresponding Secretary shall be to open and conduct a 
correspondence with such literary societies and individuals as may be thought 
useful to this Institution, under the control of the Government; to exhibit all 
such communications as he may at any time have received from any correspond- 
ent; to keep correct copies, together with such replies, as the Society may think 
proper to be made and communicated. 

9. The duty of the Counselors shall be to assist the President and other offi- 
cers of the Government with their advice; to aid in the ordinary management 
of the affairs of the Association; audit and adjust the several accounts of the 
Secretary, Treasurer and Librarian, and report to the Society at their annual 
meeting. 

10. The Government shall be authorized to make such by-laws for regulating 
the Society and Library, as they may think necessary, which, if approved by the 
Society, shall be valid and equally as binding as the Constitution. 

11. Instructors, wishing to become Members of the Association, shall stand 
proposed at least one month previous to being balloted for; if one dissentient 
only appear against the candidate, he shall state his reasons to the Society, who 
shall judge whether they are of sufficient validity to reject the candidate; 
should two dissentients, at any trial, appear, the election shall be suspended for 
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one month; at the expiration of which time a second trial shall be made, when, 
if two dissenting votes appear, the candidate shall be considered as rejected. 
All parts of the discussion respecting the character and qualifications of candi- 
dates shall be kept secret; nor shall any Member divulge any part of the same, 
under the penalty of forfeiting his Membership. 

12. Each Member, at the time of his admission, shall pay to the Treasurer, 
for the use of the Society, five dollars; and every Member shall pay four dol- 
lars, annually, in quarterly payments, except in cases otherwise provided ; also, 
by signing this Constitution, he shall bind and oblige himself to receive into 
his school at least one indigent child of a deceased Instructor, as a scholar, to 
be educated free from the expense of tuition; and in case such scholar exhibit 
marks of genius and other promising good qualities, it shall be the duty of such 
Instructor to give information of the fact to the Society, that proper measures 
may be adopted for a more public education, either by the Association, or the 
patronage of literary characters, to whom the Society shall think proper to rec- 
ommend him. 

13. Any Member, resident in Boston, who shall absent himself from three 
successive meetings, without an excuse deemed satisfactory to the Society; or 
who shall neglect to settle his dues with the Secretary, three months’ notice of 
the demand having been given, shall no longer be considered as a Member; nor 
shall he be re-admitted, but by the customary mode of admission. 

14. If any Member, at any meeting, shall so far forget the respect due to the 
Officers and Members, as to disturb the order and harmony of the Society, such 
Member, so misdemeaning himself, shall be liable to a pecuniary fine or expul- 
sion, according to the aggravation of the offense. And if any Member, by any 
secret or open manner, shall attempt to deprive any brother associate of his 
good name, op speak disrespectfully of his professional talents, such Member 
shall be considered as unworthy the confidence of the associated brethren, and 
be liable to expulsion. 

15. A majority of all the Members resident in Boston shall constitute a quo- 
rum for transacting business. All questions relating to the business of the As- 
sociation shall be finally decided by a majority of votes of the Members present, 
except in cases otherwise provided, the President having the casting vote. 
Questions of order shall always be immediately decided as they arise. No per- 
son shall be invited to any meeting, who is not a member, unless first having 
obtained permission from the President and Counselors; nor shall any Member 
be expelled, unless by an unanimous vote of all the Members present at a reg- 
ular meeting. Fiagrant instances of immoral conduct shall be sufficient to re- 
ject a candidate, or expel a Member. 

16. Provided any Member be reduced in his circumstances by misfortune, 
the Society shall afford him such assistance as a majority shall think proper; 
and in case any brother is sick, it shall be the duty of ‘the officers of the Gov- 
ernment, or some one of them, to visit him, and immediately to provide a sub- 
stitute to take charge of his school during his sickness, for such periods as shall 
be found convenient, who shall derive his compensation from the same source 
as that of the Instructor. And in case of the death of any Member who may be 
in necessitous circumstances, to superintend his funeral; and all the expenses 
shall be defrayed from the funds. The widow and children of any deceased 
Member shall be entitled to the same charitable assistance, during her remain- 
ing his widow, and their minority. 

17. When the money in the funds shall amount to twenty dollars, or more, 
and is under one hundred dollars, it may be loaned on interest to any person 
applying for the same, at the discretion of the Government, a preference being 
given to Members of the Society. When the sum shall amount to one hundred 
dollars, or upwards, the same may be loaned for any term of time not exceeding 
one year. 

18. All the money which shall accrue to the Society by fines, taxes and as- 
sessments, after deducting necessary expenses, shall be appropriated to literary 
and benevolent purposes, 

19. Any Member who may exchange his professional employment for any 
other calling, or may suspend it for any term of time, not exceeding five years, 
due notice thereof having been given in writing to the President and Secretary, 

34 
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shall be considered as an Honorary Member, if requested, and upor his return- 
ing to his employment as an Instructor of Youth, shall be re-admitted a full 
Member, free from the expense of admission. 

20. At the opening of every meeting, an original or selected essay, disser- 
tation, conference, or forensic disputation, on some literary, moral, or religious 
subject, shall be read or exhibited by one or more Members of the Association, 
beginning and proceeding in alphabetical order, till each Member has performed. 
Any Member neglecting to perform as announced by the President from the 
chair, or to provide a substitute, shall pay one dollar for each and every meet- 
ing, until the same shall be performed. 

21. A Library shall be formed, consisting of such books only as relate to the 
arts and sciences, together with such maps, charts and philosophical apparatus, 
as may be deemed useful and necessary; to be increased and supported by the 
appropriation of such sum or sums, as the Society may think proper, except 
donations, designed for those particular objects; in such case, the whole sum 
given shall be appropriated agreeably to the intention of the donor. The Li- 
brary shall be regulated by such by-laws as may, from time to time, be enacted 
by the Association. 

22. Agreeably to the uniform custom of all associated bodies, the Anniver- 
sary of this Institution shall be, celebrated in temperate festivity, and such lite- 
rary and religious performances as may be prescribed by the Government. 
The particular time, place and mode of spending the day, to be assigned by the 
Government, and notice of the same be given to the Society at one of its 
monthly meetings, at least three months previous to each Anniversary. No 
other entertainment whatever shall, at any meeting, be provided by any Mem- 
ber, under the penalty of forfeiting his Membership. 

23. No alteration, amendment or new Article, shall be made to this Consti- 
tution, without the consent of at least two-thirds of the Members present; 
there having been one month’s previous notice given of such alteration or 
amendment. 


On the T9th of August, 1813, the first Anniversary was celebrated at Boston, 
on which occasion John Lathrop, Jr., Preceptor of the Salem Street Academy, 
delivered an Address. Among the invited guests, as appears from the printed 
copy of the Address, were “the Selectmen, School Committee and other literary 
characters.” The burden of the discourse was the dignity and discouragements 
of the profession—as will be seen by the following extracts: 


The Hebrews were always diligent to study and teach the Mosaic Law. 
Their learned men pretend that there were schools before the deluge. Adam is 
by them placed at the head of the dynasty of schoolmasters—then followed 
Enoch and Noah. Melchisedec was master of a seminary at Kajrath-sepher, in 
Palestine. Abraham, who had been instructed by Heber, taught in Chaldea 
and Egypt;—from him the Egyptians learned arithmetic and astronomy. Ja- 
cob succeeded Abraham in the office of teaching. He was a plain man, dwell- 
ing in tents, which, according to the Chaldee paraphrase, signifies, he was a 
perfect man, and a minister in the house of doctrine. Some of the festivals and 
ceremonies of the Jews were peculiarly adapted to the instruction of youth in 
the knowledge of their sacred and political institutions. We need only mention 
the ritual of the Passover, as calculated to effect one of these important and de- 
sirable purposes. “On the day of the celebration of that great event, every 
household became a school, and its master a teacher.” “And it shall come to 
pass, when ye be come into the Jand which the Lord will give ye, according as he 
hath promised, that ye shall keep this service. And when your children shall 
say unto you, What mean ye by this service? that ye shall say, It is the sacri- 
fice of the Lord’s passover, who passed over the houses of the children of Israel 
in Egypt, when he smote the Egyptians and delivered our houses. And the 
people bowed the head and worshiped.”* 

In this happy town, the municipal guardians of youth esteem a good educa- 
tion, and a fair moral character, as indispensable qualifications for a public in- 





* Exodus, xii, 24. 
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structor; and the same care is exercised in procuring suitable teachers in many 
other parts of New England. But to the shame of some large and populous 
districts, in this and other States, the office is given to the lowest bidder, and 
any itinerant peddler, if he find the market dull for beads and ribbons, may 
vend his folly and vulgarity, “at a reduced price,” from the master’s desk. It is 
a truth familiar to observation, that such districts produce the most factious and 
troublesome members of society, and are scenes of habitual litigiousness and 
immorality. And this will always be the case, when mercenary men, destitute 
of sound information, knowledge, talents, moral feeling and deportment, are 
employed as public or private tutors. Many a bitter and reproachful tear will 
fall on the tomb of the parent whose child has been ruined by the evil example, 
or the weak or vicious instructions of an ignorant or a wicked master. Peri- 
cles, in his famous oration at the funeral of the young men who perished in the 
Samian expedition, has a thought much celebrated by ancient critics: “That 
the loss which the Commonwealth suffered by the destruction of its youth, 
was like the loss which the year would suffer by the destruction of the Spring. 
The prejudice which the public sustains from a wrong education of children, is 
an evil of the same nature, as it in a manner starves posterity, and deprives our 
country of those persons, who, with proper care, might make an eminent figure 
in their respective posts in life.” As a contrast to those who are light esteem- 
ers of talents and virtue in the tutors of their children, we may cite the wiser 
ancients, among whom, the instructors of youth were the most eminent of their 
philosophers. We may mention many Grecian and Roman sages, who, as 
teachers of science and morals, are worthy of our most respectful attention. 
The travels and literary labors of Pythagoras, of Aristotle, of Socrates, their 
systems and establishments, would furnish materials, not merely for an oration, 
but for a library. 


The speaker then enlarges on the example of Pato, “ who devoted himself to 
science and to the instruction of youth, until he rested from his honorable la- 
bors in the 81st year of his age.” ‘Miron, the British Homer, did not think 
his sublime muse dishonored by the company of children; nor his study the less 
an abode of religion, science and taste, because it was frequented by his juve- 
nile disciples. Our fellow-laborer, Dr. SAMUEL JOHNSON, is remembered on 
this occasion with peculiar pleasure and pride. His Dictionary was the pro- 
duction of a gigantic intellect, and would have secured immortality to his name, 
even had he never written an ethical line ‘to give ardor to virtue or confidence 
to truth.’ The pious and eloquent FENELON, whose immortal Telemachus was 
composed as a book of lessons for a young prince, will ever be venerated as the 
moral epic bard of France, and as one of the noblest ethical and political in- 
structors of the world.” 


My associated brethren will feel their obligations to the faithful discharge of 
their important duties, strengthened and increased by the preceding facts and 
observations. An ambition to raise the honors of a noble family is glorious, 
and can not fail to produce the most beneficial consequences. On ¢ contrary, 
the sordid drone, who rests contented with the hereditary distinctions of a wor- 
thy ancestry, will inevitably sink into contempt and ruin. Vix ea nostra voco 
should be added to the motto of every man who bears the emblazoned arms of 
a race ennobled by the virtues or exploits of its founder. Let him by his mer- 
its make the honors of his ancestors his own, then will he wear them with the 
pride of conscious desert, and their luster will be brightened in his hands. Let 
us, my brethren, while we contemplate the characters of the sages who have 
instructed mankind from the earliest times, endeavor, like them, to do good in 
our day and generation, and by imitating their example, establish our claim to 
a participation in their glory. 


The admission of girls to the public schools, effected for the first time about 
the beginning of this century, is thus noticed: 


The institutions for the instruction of youth, which this metropolis can boast, 
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are monuments of the wisdom of our ancestors, and foundations of hope for our 
posterity. But the improvement on ancient systems, and indeed, in an essential 
respect, on modern ones, which has been made in our seminaries, is deserving 
of universal imitation and applause. I mean the admission of females to the 
advantages of a public education. When it is considered that there is an in- 
separable connection between domestic comfort and happiness, and feminine 
virtue and knowledge, we can not be too grateful to the institutors of the pres- 
ent enlarged and benevolent plan of instruction. The good wife is the Bona 
DEA of our households. To her we are indebted for all that makes home the 
most endearing of names, and all the variety of delightful ideas with which it 
is associated. Her smile gladdens our return, and the recollection of it is a tie 
of most sacred influence, which draws us in season from abroad. The virtuous 
wife is indeed more precious than rubies. From her lips, and at her knee, our 
children are taught the purest elements of religion and knowledge. She is the 
first cultivator of the tender mind, and next to God, to her we owe our warm- 
est gratitude and love. 

But the opinion is sordid and illiberal in the extreme, that the sphere of a 
woman's duty is confined to the management of her household. She was 
formed to be not merely the helpmate, but the companion and bosom friend of 
her husband, his COUNSELOR ;—his glory in prosperity, and his consolation in 
adversity. To inform her mind is to double the capacity, and strengthen the 
inclination, which nature has given her to be benevolent and useful. Her ten- 
derness of soul, and acuteness of sensibility, require the guardian care of educa- 
tion in her early years. To deprive her of the power of thinking correctly and 
independently, is nothing less than the meanest and most unjustifiable despotism. 
Such conduct may well comport with the policy of the narrow-minded Moham- 
medan, who thinks woman has no soul for salvation, because he has no soul for 
virtuous love; but the enlightened Christian, whose doctrines and practice are 
drawn and modeled from a better school, will consider the cultivation of the fe- 
male mind as an imperious duty of his holy religion. He will never cease to 
applaud our municipal fathers, who, in the establishment of their academical 
system, admitted the truth of the principle, that the surest way to make men 
prudent, prosperous and happy, is to give them good and sensible mothers and 
wives. 

“The calamities and blessings, the sorrows and consolations of schoolmasters,” 
receive a share of notice. 


Truly, like the rest of their species, they are born unto trouble as the sparks 
fly upwards. Yet they have their comforts, and in their course of life they have 
that common balance of good and evil which seems to determine their claim to 
a seat in the family of man. When unfortunate, they are preserved through 
hope; when in prosperity, they rejoice. One would suppose that nothing could 
be more tranquil and happy than the life of a schoolmaster. And it would be 
so, were every child like that of the happy man in Terence, whosaid, “all men 
praise my good fortune, who have a son of such promising talents and of so 
amiable a disposition.” Then indeed the business of education would be 
delightful, and the labor of the instructor its continual and unspeakable reward. 
Or, were all men reasonable in their paternal feelings and expectations, and in 
their estimate of the powers and duties of schoolmasters, the harmony that 
would exist between public and domestic discipline, the mutual codperation and 
confidence of parent and teacher, would render the task of both easy and pleas- 
ant, and the obedience of the pupil cheerful and constant. But this is a state 
of things which exists in our wishes rather than in general reality. The school- 
master is often placed in the most mortifying and vexatious circumstances by 
the caprice, the ignorance, the doating fondness, or the absurd requisitions of 
parents or guardians. He is too mild for this—too severe for that—partial to 
one—neglectful of the other—to the rich man’s son he is indulgent, while the 
poor man’s is the scapegoat of the school, and is beaten for faults he never 
committed; he keeps my child drudging in the background, and confers on my 
neighbor’s every public honor and distinction. He is censured for mistaken en- 
deavors to please, and worse than all, required, from the abundance of his own, 
to supply the deficiency of brains for every little urchin that has “a head no 
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velebore can cure."* T need not swell this catalogue with his poverty and the 
necessity of his observance of the virtue of economy, until its practice borders on 
parsimony—these are known too well to require formal mention in this place. 
I will only add that, with ali his savings and “short commons,” he must look 
forward, with frequent chills, to the tedious days of weary old age, when he 
must work, however feeble, or become dependent on casual bounty, and die 
with the miserable consolation of leaving a destitute family to the mercy and 
charity of the world. Alas! beneficence, among her numerous and splendid 
establishments in this metropolis, has not yet even looked about for a spot to 
found an asylum for the decayed schoolmaster. Yet, who is more worthy of an 
honorable shelter for his grey hairs, than he whose life has been spent in rear- 
ing useful citizens for the Commonwealth? My brethren, by the favor of Di- 
vine Providence on the exertions of this institution, the shades of the picture I 
have drawn will be gradually softened. They already begin to reflect the dawn 
of better times, to be tinged with the rays of rising hope. We will catch a 
beam on our bosoms, and indulge the cheering foretaste of a happy day! 

Mr. Lathrop was the earliest lecturer on science in its application to the arts 
and in its popular aspects, in Boston. In 1811 he imported apparatus to illus- 
trate a course of lectures on Astronomy and Natural Philosophy, which was paid 
for out of the sale of tickets to the course. 


We have also before us a copy of an “Address delivered before the Associated 
Instructors of Boston and its Vicinity on their Anniversary, Oct. 10,1816. By 
Thomas Payson, Esq., A. M. One of the Public Instructors of Boston. 
Printed by John Eliot, 1816.” In this address, Master Payson discusses with 
ability and earnestness many questions, which still agitate the educational In- 
stitutes and Associations of our day. We can give but brief notice of this val- 
uable historical document. The author pays deserved compliments to Pesta- 
lozzi, Lancaster, Genlis, Barbauld, and particularly to Miss Edgeworth, (to 
whom he applies the praise “of excelling all the daughters of education,”) 
whose “new and useful principles” of teaching and training were becoming 
known to American teachers. He believes in the essential difference of mind 
and capacity of improvement in different individuals, but argues that this differ- 
ence calls for modification of methods, and not the application of new principles, 
in interesting groups of children and youth with such diverse talents. He urges 
the adoption of more uniformity both in tuition and discipline, by preceptors of 
the same community, and to greater uniformity in text-books. He advocates the 
exclusion from the profession (having the right to teach) of all “who have not 
had a regular and proper education, and who have not been formally examined 
and formally approbated by competent judges, as qualified to give instruction in 
the particular branches of science, to which he may make pretensions.” By a 
“regular and proper education,” he does not mean necessarily a “collegiate.” 
“We need not go beyond our own college connections to find a Sir Solomon 
Sapscull decorated with a diploma, when he should bear on his brow the badge 
of the order of ignorance; and yet of such crude materials are our schoolmasters 
sometimes fabricated—men, rendered unfit for manual labor by their indolent 
habits, betake themselves to the tuition of children in subjects of which they 
prove themselves deplorably ignorant.” On the other hand he cites the experi- 
ence of the former President of the Association, Osgood Carleton, “ who, with- 
out even the means of the most common education while a minor, by his un- 
conquerable desire of knowledge and taste for mathematical science, by vigor 





* How can one make a good sword from bad iron? If weak eyes can not see in the day, what 
fault is there in the sun 1—Hafiz. 
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of mind and persevering efforts and exemplary virtue, overcame all obstacles, 
and became a brave soldier, a cultivated teacher of mathematics and navigation, 
a practical surveyor, a scientific geographer, astronomer, and upright magis- 
trate.” He is particularly severe on the teachers of penmanship, (in which Mr. 
Payson particularly excelled, and whose system was in great repute for a whole 
generation in Boston,) reading, and grammar. “ Your Institution, if judiciously 
directed, would check, if not cure, this evil” of incompetent teachers. “It 
should be converted into a literary crucible, in which to assay the intrinsic 
qualifications of candidates for scholastic appointments.” The proverbial ex- 
istence of quackery and imbecility among instructors Mr. Payson considers “the 
cause of the disrespect in which they are held, and of the cheap rate at which 
their services are estimated and rewarded.” ‘Empirical pretenders to some 
new nostrum for the communication of knowledge in each of the arts and sci- 
ences to the minds of children in a definite number of hours, and by a limited 
number of lessons, inflict most of the cities and villages of our country and 
crowd the chartered columns of some vehicle of news and puffs with advertise- 
ments and certificates of their wonder-working processes.” This mode of 
“gulling the public” did not die out under Mr. Payson’s severe handling, but is 
in vigorous life in 1865. The remedy proposed in 1816 was “to subject all 
candidates, both for private and public schools, in every term, to an examination 
and approbation of a competent board.” Mr. Payson recommends the adoption 
of some uniform standard for the pronunciation of the English tongue, and some 
protection against the innovation of successive lexicographers. “As it is, every 
individual in his growth from ehildhood to old age, even if he be in one locality, 
is subjected to constant change—Dr. Dilworth dictates to his childhood, Dr. 
Perry to his boyhood, Dr. Sheridan to his youth, Dr. Walker to his manhood, 
&c., &c.” And his case is worse if he moves into different States. Uniformity 
of elementary books, and some acknowledged authority of the best scholars, are 
suggested as the remedy. 

In the processes of elementary instruction, he recommends “the very ‘useful 
method of seizing on the imagination and at the same time informing the under- 
standing through the medium of sensible objects.” Here is “ Object-teaching” 
a half-century ago! To make the improvements of one teacher the common 
property of the profession, he suggests “that there should be a systematic rou- 
tine of visiting and examining each other’s schools,” and “‘somé public exam- 
ination of some of our pupils, as has lately been attempted by this Society. 
Each instructor should take an active part in such examinations.” “It will 
naturally tend to keep him on the alert, and he will be less likely to sleep at 
his post.” “These public examinations will make real excellencies known and 
appreciated. The public are not ungenerons, and here in Boston there is a dis- 
position to distinguish the meritorious and reward with liberality.” “To be 
known we must be active. We must make our light shine before men. To be 
respected, we must respect ourselves. To be encouraged and rewarded, we 
must give proof of talents, fidelity and success, and especially should we evince 
liberality and public spirit enough to induce us to merge all minor motives in 
that great one of contributing our united efforts to serve the solid interests of 
our schools and of this Society.” 

On the subject of “ discipline,” the lecturer holds that while “the word of the 
teacher must be received and obeyed as law within his little realm,” he is a con- 
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vert to what has been termed ‘the restrictive energies of government’ rather 
than the habitual use of severe corporal applications.” ‘“ Moderation, firmness, 
patient perseverence,” and above all, “the stimulus of reward,” will conquer 
the most obdurate and refractory pupil. Mr. Payson’s views on this subject are 
substantially those held and avowed by Hon. Horace Mann thirty years later, and 
for which he provoked a controversy, which has passed into the history of edu- 
cation in this country. “There are,” remarks Mr. Payson, “most unfortunately 
some pedagogues who appear never to be more gratified than in recounting the 
frequent instances and the severity with which they inflict corporal punishment. 
To hear them one is reduced to the dreadful dilemma of discrediting either their 
humanity or their veracity.” “It is neither very natural, nor very easy fora 
child to respect and love those from whom he is in the habit of receiving the 
discipline of the ferule or the rod. Even the influence of natural affection, and 
the obligations of gratitude and allegiance, subsisting between child and parent, 
are scarcely powerful enough at home to counteract the effect of such unpleas- 
ant associations.” “The idea of rewards, as well as of punishments, in any ra- 
tional view, is necessary to the right influence of human conduct. The benevo- 
lent scheme of Christianity is a solitary but sublime exception to the general 
doctrine and practice of religious communities. In that we find promise par- 
amount to threatening, hope triumphant over terror, and the recompense of re- 
ward exalted over the fear of punishment.” “Let us then, my brethren, unite 
our deliberations and our labors, to devise and digest some system of general 
school instruction and government, in which rewards shall constitute a predom- 
inant feature. And let the experiment for once be fairly tried, whether, by 
such means, we may not in time be so fortunate, as to render disgraceful corpo- 
ral punishment, ‘a strange work’ in our schools.” 

With this benevolent appeal and aspiration the address closes, and with this 
address closes all printed record or trace which we have found of the “Associ- 
ated Instructors of Boston,” until the famous controversy was inaugurated by 
“Remarks on the Seventh Annual Report of the Hon. Horace Mann, Secretary of 
the Board of Education. By Thirty-One Boston Teachers.” [1844. 176 pages.] 
These ‘‘ Remarks” originated in the action of the Association of the Grammar 
Masters of Boston in the winter of 1844. Of the doings of the Association, be- 
yond the “Rejoinders” to Mr. Mann’s “Reply,” we have no information. 
There are no records of any public meetings for the discussion of topics connected 
with the improvement of the Public Schools of Boston, or the advancement of 
the Profession of Teaching. The extent of the literature of the controversy in- 
augurated by the publication of the “ Remarks,” will be seen in the “ List of 
Publications of Mr. Mann” hereto appended. 

The following communication sets forth a most important movement on the 
part of the Teachers of Boston and its vicinity, which is worthy of imitation in 
all our large cities :— 


Boston Education Room, or Massachusetts Teachers’ Headquarters. 


“The first movement towards opening a Room for Teachers’ Headquarters in 
Boston was made in December, 1857, by D. B. Hagar, Esq., late Principal of 
the West Roxbury High School, and the present Principal of the State Normal 
School at Salem, who solicited subscriptions in behalf of the enterprise of most 
of the male teachers in the public schools of Boston and the vicinity. Some as- 
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sistance was afforded him in this work by B. W. Putnam, Esq., the then sub- 
master in the Quincy School, Boston. The sum raised in this way at the outset 
was three hundred dollars or more, and it was increased to about five hundred 
dollars by appropriations by the Directors of the State Teachers’ Association, 
and by the Directors of the American Institute of Instruction. 

After two or three years, private subscriptions for this object were discon- 
tinued, the expense of the Room being shared by the State Association, the In- 
stitute, and the Massachusetts Teacher, and for a time its affairs were managed 
by a joint committee representing the above-named contributing parties. 

The Room first occupied was in the Congregational building in Chauncey 
street. The location of this Room not being sufficiently central for the conven- 
ience of teachers, the present Education Room, at 119 Washington street, was 
secured about three years ago. 

The Room has been used from the first as the publishing room of the Jfassa- 
chusetts Teacher, for the library of the American Institute of Instruction, and 
the meetings of its Directors, for official and informal meetings of teachers, and 
for an educational reading room, being supplied with the various educational 
journals of the country, as well as quite a number of educational periodicals, 
which are free for the use of all teachers. 

This Room is at all times accessible to teachers and friends of education, and 
for several years teachers of Boston and the neighboring cities and towns have 
here held meetings regularly on the first and second Saturdays of each month, 
for the familiar discussion of educational topics, the illustration of methods of 
teaching, and the exhibition of maps, apparatus, school fixtures and equip- 
ments, and school-books. 

These meetings are held by the teachers who choose to drop in. They are 
not organized into a body. There is a permanent secretary to report the de- 
bates for the Massachusetts Teacher, and at each meeting a gentleman is desig- 
nated to preside at the next. It is his business to select the question to be 
considered, and to engage some person or persons to open the discussion. The 
interest in these meetings has been well sustained, and the Room seems to have 
become a permanent institution as a TzacnERS’ EXCHANGE.” 
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List oF PuBLicaTions BY Horace Many, LL.D. 


Tae Common ScHoot JOURNAL. 1839—1848. 10 vols., royal octavo. 

ABSTRACT OF MasSACHUSETTS SCHOOL RETURNS. 1839—1847. 

ANNUAL Reports (TWELVE,) AS SECRETARY OF THE BOARD OF EDUCATION, 
from 1838 to 1849. 

SUPPLEMENTARY REPORT ON SCHOOL-HOUSES. 1838. 

MASSACHUSETTS SysTEM OF ComMMON SCHOOLS; being an enlarged and re- 
vised edition of the Tenth Annual Report. 1849. pp. 212. 

LECTURES ON EpucaTION. 1845. pp. 338. 

AN ORATION, DELIVERED BEFORE THE AUTHORITIES OF THE CITY OF BosToN. 
July 4, 1842. pp. 86. 

A Frew THOUGHTS FoR A YouNG Man; a Lecture, delivered before the Boston 
Mercantile Library Association, on its Twenty-ninth Anniversary. 1850. pp. 
84. 

A FEW THOUGHTS ON THE POWERS OF WOMEN. Two Lectures. 1853. pp. 
141. 

DEDICATION OF ANTIOCH COLLEGE, AND INAUGURAL ADDRESS OF ITS PRESI- 
DENT. 1854. pp. 144. 

BACCALAUREATE, DELIVERED AT ANTIOCH COLLEGE. 1857. pp. 61. 

DEMANDS OF THE AGE ON COLLEGES. Speech delivered before the Christian 
Convention, Ohio. October 5, 1854. pp. 86. 





We give below the titles of the pamphlets which we have had bound 
together and lettered “Mann’s Educational Controversies.” 

Tue Common ScHoot Controversy; consisting of three Letters of the Sec- 
retary of the Board of Education, in reply to charges preferred against the 
Board, with extracts from the daily press, in regard to the controversy. 56 pages. 

SEVENTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SECRETARY OF THE BOARD OF EpDvuca- 
TION. (By Horace Mann.) January 1, 1844. pp. 188. 

Remarks on the Seventh Annual Report of the Hon. Horace Mann, Secretary 
of the Massachusetts Board of Education. By Thirty-one Boston Teachers. 
1844. pp. 144. 

Reply to the “ Remarks” of Thirty-one Boston Schoolmasters, on the Seventh 
Annual Report of the Secretary of the Massachusetts Board of Education. By 
Horace Mann. 1844. pp. 176. 

Rejoinder to the “ Reply” of the Hon. Horace Mann, Secretary of the Massa- 
chusetts Board of Education to the “Remarks” of the Association of Boston 
Masters, upon his Seventh Annual Report. 1845. By the “Thirty-one School- 
masters.” pp. 55. 

Rejoinder to the Second Section of the “Reply.” By Wm. A. Shepard. March, 
1845. pp. 56. 

Rejoinder to the Third Section of the “Reply.” By S.8. Greene. March, 1845. 
pp. 40. 

Rejoinder to the Fourth Section of the*‘Reply." By Joseph Hale. April, 1845. 
pp. 64. 
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Answer to the “ Rejoinder” of “Twenty-nine” Boston Schoolmasters, part of 
the “Thirty-one” who published “‘ Remarks” on the Seventh Annual Report of 
the Secretary of the Massachusetts Board of Education. By Horace Mann. 
1845. pp. 124. 

Penitential Tears ; or a Cry from the Dust. By “the Thirty-xze,” prostrated 
and pniverized by the Hand of Horace Mann, Secretary of the Massachusetts 
Board of Education. 1845. pp. 59. 

“Penitential Tears!” By Massachusetts. 

Observations on a pamphlet, entitled “Remarks on the Seventh Annual Re- 
port of the Hon. Horace Mann, Secretary of the Massachusetts Board of Educa- 
tion.” By G. B. Emerson. pp. 16. 

Mr. BumsteaT s Defense of his School-books, in reply to Mr. 8.8. Greene. July, 
1845. pp. 8. 

Report of the Special Committee of the Primary School Board, on a portion of 
the Remarks of the Grammar Masters. Boston: 1844. pp. 13. 

Report of a Committee of the Association of Masters of the Boston Public 
Schools, on a letter from Dr. John Odin, in relation to a Report of the Special 
Committee of the Primary School Board. Boston: 1845. pp. 18. 

School Discipline. By Anti-Busby. 

The Schoolmasters’ Review of Mr. Mann's Report. By Luther. 

REPORTS OF THE ANNUAL VISITING COMMITTEES, OF THE PuBLIC SCHOOLS 
OF THE City oF Boston. 1845. pp. 168. 

Review of the Reports of the Annual Visiting Committees, of the Public Schools 
of the City of Boston, 1845. By Scholiast. pp. 58. 

The Scholiast Schooled. An Examination of the Review of the Reports of 
the Annual Visiting Committees of the Public Schools of the City of Boston, 
for 1845, by Scholiast. By A Bostonian. 1846. pp. 65. 

Address to the Citizens of Boston. By S. G. Howe, William Brigham, J. L. T 
Coolidge, and Theophilus Parsons. March, 1846. pp. 12. 

THE BIBLE, THE Rop, AND RELIGION, IN Common Scnoots. The Ark of God 
on a new cart: A Sermon, by the Rev. Matthew Hale $nith. A Review of the 
Sermon, by Wm. B. Fowle, publisher of the Massachusetts Common School 
Journal. Strjctures on the Sectarian Character of the Common School Journal, 
by a Member of the Massachusetts Board of Education. Correspondence be- 
tween the Hon. Horace Mann, Secretary of the Board of Education, and Rev. 
Matthew Hale Smith. Boston: 1847. pp. 59. 

Sequel to the so-called Correspondence between the Rev. Matthew Hale Smith 
and Horace Mann, surreptitiously published by Mr. Smith; containing a letter 
from Mr. Mann, suppressed by Mr. Smith, with the reply therein promised. 
Boston: 1847. pp. 56. 

Reply to the Sequel of Hon. Horace Mann; being a supplement to the Bible, 
the Rod, and Religion, in Common Schools. By Matthew Hale Smith. Second 
edition. Boston: 1847. pp. 36. 

Letter to the Rev. Matthew Hale Smith, in an answer to his “ Reply” or “Sup- 
plement.” By Horace Mann. Boston: 1847. pp.22. . 

Horace Mann and Matthew Hale Smith. April 30, 1847. pp. 8. 
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PART I. AUTHORS AND BOOKS. 


The catalogue of authors and books, of which we commence the 
publication in this number, was originally intended to embrace the 
Text-Books in the compiler’s own collection, but has been extended 
to include all of American authorship, publication, or use, of which 
he has been able to obtain any information. This information, in 
many instances, is very imperfect and unsatisfactory, but will at least 
serve as a clue to further inquiry. , 

The books, to whose title a single asterisk (*) is annexed, as 
also the editions, whose dates, or places of publication are placed 
within parenthesis ( ), are not in his possession. Of each of these 
books the compiler would be glad to obtain a copy, by exchange of 
duplicates in his possession, which are indicated by a double 
asterisk (**). 

No dates are abbreviated unless later than 1800. Other abbrevia- 
tions will need no explanation. 

Much pains has been taken to secure correctness and complete- 
ness. Many errors, however, and omissions will doubtless be de- 
tected in regard to those books, which the compiler has not seen, 
and whose titles, dates, and places of publication, and authorship 
have been gleaned from numerous sources, not always reliable. 

Corrections and additional information are solicited. To any col- 
lector, author, or publisher, who will signify a wish to see the list 
under any letter of the alphabet, before it is published, that it may 
be made to include a correct entry of every school book under that 
letter in his possession or knowledge, an impression will be forwarded, 
before it is printed, and any addition, or correction returned will 
be entered, before the same is published. 

All communications relating to this subject can be addressed 
directly to the “ Zditor of the American Journal of Education,” 
Hartford, Conn, 
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O'NEILL, JOHN, 
Geometry and Popular Astronomy. Edited by 
ames. Baltimore, 1812, 


O'NEILL: 3 ~W,., 
Glim pees o of Animated Nature. Philadelphia.* 


OPDYKE, GEORGE 
Treatise on Political Economy. N. Y., 1851.* 
New York.* 


ogas ELIZABETH, 
The Pictorial Definer. 
( First Lessons in English ae and Com- 
f Book f New _— 1846, 1854 
k for the Use of Teachers. New York, 


Geographi't 
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ORCUTT, HIRAM. See Rickard § Orcutt. 
ORMSBY ROBERT M. K. 
Amer. Definition Spelling Book. Bradford, Vt., 


1844.* 
ORONTIUS, FINALUS, 
Arithmetica Practica. ’ Paris, 1544.* 
ORTIZ, PEDRO P., 
Prinelpios Elementales de Fisica. N. Y., 1860, 
ORTEGA, JUAN DE L’ 
of Arithuetice et ALN Messina, 1522.* 
Field-Notes od Geology. New York, 1858, 
OSBORN, V 
Virgil. See viart § Osborn. 
OSGOOD, JOSIAH, 
American School Song-Book. New York, °55.* 
The Normal Song-Book. See Johnson g Osgood, 
OSTERVALD, J. 
Nouveau Testament. New York.* 
OSTRANDER, TOBIAS, 
Arithmetic. ‘Canandaigua.* 
Astronomy. New York, 1834.* 
Complete System of Mensuration. New York, 
edition, 1834. 
Key todo, New York.* 
Os ALD, EUGEN 
German Readi k. London, 1857. 
Oey mological Dieti by Keagy. 
ctymologica: pennats Tr rev. by Phil- 
xy » 1836, 1847, 
OTIS, F 
Primary ‘Lessons in Pencil Drawing. Two 
Parts. New York.* 

Easy Lessons on Landscape Drawing. Seven 
nos. New York, 1850.* 
Studies of Animals. Seven nos. New York.* 
Sempre Drawing Cards, two sets. N. Y.* 

OTIS, JAM 
penente ot Latin Prosody. Boston, 1760.* 
, , 
German Conversation Grammar. Boston, 1863. 
OUGHTRED, WILLIAM, 
Arithmetice in Numeris et Speciebus Institu- 
tio, &c. Clavisest. London, 1631. 
Key to the Mathematics, New Forged and 
Filed. London, 1647. 
OUISEKAU, J. 


Principles of Mechanics &c. Phila., 1851.* 
Practical siiperelegy philadelphia, 1851,* 
OVLDIUS, NASO, PUBLIUS 
Minellius yo hha Sive. ” Metamorphoseon, 
Lib. XV. Edited by N. — London, ’24. 
Metamorphoses in fifteen books. Edited by 
Bailey, (same.) Cork, 1804. 
‘tones orpihescen Lib. XV~ (Delph. edition,) 
by Andrews. Philadelphia, 1805. 
sneeneiionn Edited by Anthon. N. York.* 
Same, ed. by Brooks. N. Y., 1855. Phila , °49.* 
Same, with interlinear translations, by Ham- 
ilton, rev. by Clark. Philadelphia.* 
Selections from the. Metamorphoses. Edited by 
Andrews. Boston, 1845. 
Same. Edited by Gould. Boston 
Excerpta ex Carminibus. Edited a Schmitz 
and Zumpt. Philadelphia, 1851, 185 
——- ex Scriptis, in U. sum Scholz Bost. B. 
Gould. Boston, 1827.* 
De‘Tristibue Lib. V., Del h. edition,) London, 
2d edition, 1719. blin, 1729. 
OWEN, J a 
Greek Reader, New York.* 
Acts of the Apostles, with Lexicon. N. Y.* 
Commentary on Matthew and Mark. New 

York, 1857.* 

Homer’s [liad. New York.* 

* Odyssey. New York.* 
Thucydides. New York.* 
Xenophon‘s Anabasis. New York.* 

o Cyropedia, New York.* 
OWEN, W. B., 
System of Practical Penmanship. 
books, New York.* 


In three 
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PACCIOLI, LUCAS, 

Summa de Arithmetica, &c. Venice, 1494. 
Tusculano, 1523.* Libri’s Histoire, Vol. 
III., contains extracts. 

PACKARD, ALPHEUS §., 
Xenophon’s Memorabilia, New York.* 
PACKARD, 8. 8., 

Bryaut & Stratton’s National Book- -keeping. 

New York, 1850 
PAGE, D AVID P., 

Elements of Geology. Edited by Reese, New 
York, 3d edition, 1848.* 

Normal Chart of Elementar Sounds, N. Y¥.* 

PAGE, D. P., AND C. NORT 

— |, Writing-Books, ia ae _* Salem, 

lst 


PAGE, W. P., 
Chaptal’ 8 Chemistry applied to Agriculture. 
New York.* 
PAGE?D, J., 
See Kirkes § Paget. 
PALANZUELA, it, & J. DE LAC. CABRENO, 
Gramatica Ing sles: " (Ollendorff’s English Gram- 
mar for Spaniards.) New York, 185i,* 
Key to do. P w York.* 
PALEY, 
Tragedies of ‘Euripides. New York, 1860.* 
” a New York, 1860,* 
PALEY, WILLIAM 
Moral ‘and Political Philosophy. Bridgeport, 
1s27. (Hartford.) 

Same, with questions. N. York. Boston, ’52.* 

“edited by V alpy and Green. P’ hil., i853.* 

“ abridged by Judd. New York, 1828. 
Epitome of same. New York, 1825.* 

Natural Theology, with Notes. Boston, 1831, 
10th edition, 1337.* 

Same, edited by Ware. Boston, 1851, 1853, 
Evidences of Christianity. New York.* 
Epitome of same. New York, 1825.* 

PALFREY, J. G., 
Syriac Grammar. Boston.* 
PALLISER, MRS., 
Modern Poetical 5 er. London, 1845. 
PALMER, GEORGE, 
History of England. Hartford, 1860.** 
PALMER, JOSEPH H., 
First Lessons in Book- keeping. New York.* 
Common School Book-keeping. New York.* 
Key and Blanks for do. New York.* 
Treatise on Practical Book-keeping. New York, 
(1851.) 4th edition, 1553. 
Key and Blanks for do. New York.* 
Etements of Algebra, with Higher Arithmetic, 
New York, 1362. 
First Book in so (Sec, I. and II. of last.) 
New York, 
PALMER, MALY. 
Cue System of English Grammar. New 
‘. *~ 


K, 1st 
PALMER, "SAMUEL, 
Manual; or, Selection of Biblical Questions, 
New London, 1823.* 
PALMER, THOMAS H., 
The Moral Instructor, Part I. Boston, n. d. 
_— “ If. Boston, 1843, 


(746, 747,) 751 
- s sé “III, Boston, 1842, 
47,) 49, 751 
. “IV. Boston, 1842, 
hila., n. d.) 


PI 
Nears 3 Son and Written. inten 1854. 
PALMQViIsi!, P., 
Skol-siinger. Stockholm, 1854. . 
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PANSERO, A.., 
The A BC of sects, Translated by Fry. Ed- 
gl Dori Philadelphia, 1855.* 
PAPPS, THOMAS, 
eR System of Book-keeping. London, 


1818.* 
PAPPUS, 
Wallis’ Opera Mathematica. Vol. III. 
PARDIES, F. I. G., 

Elements of Geometry, translated by Harris, 

London, 8th edition, 1746. 
PARDON, WILLIAM, 
Compendious Sy stem of Practical Arithmetic 
ondon, 1738.* 
PARISH, ELIJAH, 

Compendious System of Universal Geogra) graphy. 
Newburyport, Me., ist edition, 1807. ( 

N wv ah Fikes G hy. Newbury- 

ew System o ern Geography. New 
port, 1810. 2d edition, 1si26* 

See Jedediah Morse, 

PARK, ROSWELL, 

Introduction to Study of Arithmetic. Boston, 

1849.* 
PARKE, v., 

Farmers’ and Mechanics’ Practical Arithmetic, 
Hartford, 1844. ( Philadelphia.) 

Key to do. Philadel hia, 1860.* 

Lectures on the P ilosophy of Arithmetic, 
Philadelphia, 1849.* 

oS DANIEL, 
prov ed Arithmetic. New York, 1833. 
PARE J AMES, 
Arithmetic in Algebra. London, 1829.* 
PARKER, J. C. D., 
Manual of Harmony and  smesoage Base. B.* 
PARKER, RICHARD GRE 

The Child’s Primer. New York. * 

The School Primer. New York, 1852.* 

School Readers, Nos. L-V. New York* 

National Series of Selections for Reading, Part 
IV. New York, 1857.* 

Progressive Exercises in Rhetorical Reading, 
Boston, (1836.) New edition, 1843. (New 
York, 9th edition, 1856.) 

Progressive Exercises in English Composition, 
Boston, (1832.) 3d edition, 1833. 12th edi- 
tion, 1835. Sth edition, 1845, New edition, 
1855, 1856.* 
uel to do. mason, 1835.* 

Aids to English Composition. New York, (ist 
edition, 1844.) 20th edition, 1860. 

Outlines of General History. New York, new 
edition, 1859. 

Questions in Geography. New York, 4th edi- 
tion, 1848, (1851.) New edition, 1859, 

Infant’s Philosophy. New York.* 

Philosopliy in Familia: Conversations, (Juve- 
nile Philosophy, Part I.) New York, 1855.* 

First Lessons in Natural Philosophy, (Juvenile 
Philosophy, Part Il.) New York, 1848, 
1854.* 


School sa ndium of Natural and Experi- 
mental Philosophy. Boston, 2d edition, 
1839. New York, 2ist edition, 1848, 
edition, 1849, ’51, 753, (’54, °55, ’57.) 

Chemical Catechism. New York, 1821.* 

PARKER, R. G., & C. FOX, 

Progressive Exercises in English Grammar 
Part I. Boston, (1834. edition, 1835.) 
7th edition, 1839. (8th edition, 1841.) 9th 
edition, 1842. 

Same, Part II. oe 3d edition, 1835. 4th 
edition, 1839, (1840 
Same, Part IIL. ae 1840,** 
PARKER, R. G., & J. M. WATSON, 

The National Primer; or, Primary 'Word-build- 
er. New York.* 

The National Pronouncing Speller. New York, 
1857, 1858. 

The National Elementary Speller, N. York.* 
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PARKER R. G., & J. M. WATSON, (continued.) 

The National First t Reader, or Word-builder. 
New York, 1857.* 

The National Second Reader. New York, ’57.* 

“ “ Ta “ New York, 57.* 

“ ° Fourth bs New York, 1858. 


oman” York, 1860, 
PARKER, R. G., & J.C. ZA 
Introductory Lessons in Reading and Elocu- 
tion. New York.* 
Picales, be, tee Art of Reasoning 
ic; or, the rs) 0. Simplified. 
Philadelphia.* a 
PARKER, —., 
The Ready Reckoner. 1804,* 
PARKES, ‘SAMUEL, 
ts of Chemistry, 1813.* 
Same, edited by Renwick. New York. 1824, 
Mnesiers agg on Chemistry. London, 
new edition, 1852. 
PARKHURST, SOHN, 
Hebrew and English'Lexicon, London, 1799.* 
PARKHURsT, JOHN L., 
—_ Lessons in Reading and Spelling. New 
or 
English Grammar for Beginners. Andover, ’38. 
Systematic Introduction to English | Grammar. 
Concord, 1820. 2d edition, 1824.* 
Elements of Moral Philosophy. Concord, 1825. 
Boston, 2d edition, 1832. 
PARMELE, TRUMAN, 
Questions’ on the New’ Se 2d ed. 1826,* 
Meadow's Italiau and Engi ~ 
eadow’s Italian and English Pronouncing 
Dictionary. New York. 
iy mm 1 ‘ 
Chem istry. Pad York, 1844,* 
rakh ISH, EDWARD, * 
troduction to Practical P armacy. A Text- 
book for ee Philadelphia, 1856.* 
PARSONS, JOH 
Clavis Avilimetice. London, 1703.* 
PARSONS, 
Analytical ‘petiing. Book. Boston, 5th edition, 
Portland.) 
iy. Boston, 3d ed. 1837. 


y' ortland, 1838.* 

Biblical Analysis.* 
PARSONS, LEMUEL H 

The Grammatical | Header, Philadelphia, 1836,* 
PARTRIDGE, J. H 

Elementary ‘Arithmetic. New York, 1854.* 
PARTRIDGE, SETH, 

—a or Numbering by Rods. London, 


i STEPHEN, 
rench Grammar. A b 
PATERCULUS. Cc. 
Literally Tranalated, by Watson. New York, 


1855.* 
PATERSON, JOHN. 
The Calculus ry Operations. Albany, 1850.* 
PATERSON 
Grammar Without a Master. New York.* 
PATRICK, SAMUEL, 
Colloquicrum Erasmi Opus Aureum. London, 


PATTEN, EZRA, 
Book of Knowledge. Suffield, 1799. 
PATTERSON, DAVID, 
‘Adam’s Latin Grammar. New York, 1833. 
Cesar de Bello Gallico et Civili. N. York, 1829, 
Jacob’s Greek Reader. New York, ae * 
Mair’s Introduction to Latin Syntax. N. Y.* 
PATTERSON, JOHN 
Preceptor for the Fife. Albany.* 
“«  — Flute. Albany; New York. * 
a s © Me Albany.* 
PATTERSON, ROBER 
Treatise on Practical ‘arithmetic, Pittsburg, 
Ast edition, 1818.*, 
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PATTERSON, ROBERT, (continued.) 
Gough’s American Accountant. Workman’s 
edition, revised. Philadelphia, 3d ed. 1796 
ng’s Lectures on Natural Philosophy. Phil- 
elphia, 1810.* 
Ferguson’s Astronomy. Philadelphia, ist ed., 


1806. 
Ferguson’s Lectures. Edited by Brewster. 3 
vols. a ist edition, 1814. 
PATTON B., 
Thiersch’s Noreck Tables, translated. Andover, 
1822. New York, 2d edition, 1830. 
Greek ~ English Lexicon. See J. Donnegan, 
PAUL, J. See John Todd, 
PAUL, R., 
Element’ = Arithmetic. St. Louis, 1823. 
PAU 
Putz's Tiand: book of Medieval Geography and 
istory. a York.* 
PAYNE, GEORG 
Elements <3 Mental and Moral Science. New 


PAYSON & DUNTON, 
—— of Penmanship. In 4 parts. poe, 
852. Revised Series. In 8 parts. 1854, ’ 
PAYSON, DUNTON, & SCRIBNER, 
Theor and Art of Penmanship. Boston, 1862, 
Combined = = 4 Penmanship. 3 Series, 


Boston, 1857, 
PAYSON, J. W. seers ¢ Payson, 
PEABODY, ELIZABETH 
First Steps to the Study of History, Boston, 
1832.* 


Key to History. Part III. Boston, 1834.* 

Polish American Sys stem of Chronolog gy. Bos- 
ton, 1850, 1852. 

ae 5 Centuries, to accompany do. Boston, 


Universal History. New York, 1859. 
— BS of the United States. New 


Chronological History of the United States. 
ork, 1856.* 
PEABODY, EPHRAIM, 
Scripture Catechism. Boston, 1846.* 
PEACOCK, LUCY, 
La Croze’s Historical Grammar, translated. 
ee by Bingham. Boston, 2d edition, 


PEACOCKE, GEORGE, 
Arithmetic ; from Ency clopedia Metropolitana. 
London, 1829.* 
PEACOC KE, dies 
Elementary Treatise on Algebra. 
PEALE, REMBRANDT, 
Graphics. Art of Accurate Delineation. Phil- 
— 1845, 1859,** 
PEARCE, . 
uae 1803. * 
PEARL, CYRIL, 
Youth’s Book on the Mind. Portland, 1842. 
Same, revised by Murdock. Hartford, 1851. 
PEASE, E., 
Youth’s Musical Lamp and American School 
Song-Book. Cincinnati.* 
PEASLEE, E. R., 
Human Histology for Students. ” ees * 
PECK, WILLIAM DANDRIDGE 
Lectures = Natural History. Boston, 1824.* 
PECK, W. 
Elements of ‘Mechanics. New York.* 
Acoustics and Optics. New York.* 
Galvanism and Electricity. New York.* 
ae Course of Natural Philosophy. New 
(ork.* 
Ganot’s Natural Philosophy. New York, 1860. 
Mathematical Dictionary. See C. Davies. 
PEELE, JAMES, 
Book-keeping. The maner and fourme how to 
keepe notable accompte of Debitour and 
Creditour, London, 156),* 
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PEET, HARVEY P 
Vocabulary and Elementary 1 Page for the 
Deaf and Dumb. New York 
Elementary Lessons for the te me Dumb. 
Part I. (the same.) New York, 1846, 1849. 
4th edition, 1853.* 
Part II. New York, 1st edition, 1899.9 
Part III. New York, 1st edition, 1545.* 
Scripture Lessons, New York, 1846, 1849,* 
PEIRCE, BENJA 
Elementary Treatise on Algebra. Boston, ’43, 
1855.* 


Elementary Treatise on Plane and Spherical 
Trigonometry. Boston, (1843, 1852.) Re- 
vised edition, 1861. 

Elementar Treatise on Plane and Solid Geom- 
etry. Boston, 1841, 1850, 1855.* 

Elementary Treatise on Analytic Geometry and 
Differential Calculus. Boston, 1846, 1*52.* 

Elementary Treatise on the Integral Caiculus 
and Analytic Mechanics. Boston, 1846.* 

Elementary Treatise on the Application of An- 
alytic Mechanics. Boston, 1846.* 

Elementary Treatise on Sound. Boston, 1836, 

6.* 


843, 184 
Physical and Celestial Mechanics. Part I. 
857.* 


Boston 
PEIRCE, CHARLES, 
The Arts and Sciences Apatget, with Select 
Pieces. Portsmouth, 1806 
PEIRCE, C. H., 
ea? urdt’s Principles of Chemistry. Cam- 
ridge, 1850. Philadelphia, 1860.* 
PEIRC E, JAMES MILLS, 
Text-Book of Analytical Geometry. Cambridge, 


1857. 
PEIRCE, JOHN, 
New American Spelling-Book (and English 
Grammar.) Philadelphia, 6th edition, 1804. 
PEIRCE, LEONARD, 
Conversations on Arithmetic, Boston, 1823. 
PEIRCE, OLIVER B., 
The Primer. New York, 1849, 1850. (Phila.) 
“ First Reader. N. York, 1849, ’50. ( Phila.) 
“ Second “ N. York, 1849, 50. ( ) 
“ Third “ Philadelphia, 1 1851. 
'« Fourth “ Philadelphia.* 
a Philadelphia.* 
Grammar 4 -y Won Language. New York. 
Ist ed. Watertown, N. Y. 1843. )** 
Abridgment of of elm. Boston, 1840. (New 


PEIRCE, ——— 
History of of England, with Questions. Phila.* 
PEISSNER, ELIAS 
Elements of the German Language. Philadel- 
phia, 1855.* 
Compar: — English- German Grammar. Phil- 
adelphia, 1855.* 
PELHAM, WILL 1AM, 
System of Notation. Boston, 1808. 
PELOUZE, J., & E. FREMY, 
General Notions of Chemistry. Translated by 
Evans. Philadelphia, 1854.* 
PELLETIER, JAMES, 
De Occulta Parte Numerorum. Paris, 1560.* 
Arithmetic Practice Methodus Facilis. Paris, 
15451.* 
PELTON, C., 
Outline Map.* 
Key to Pelton’s Hemis poses. Phila. 1851. 
PENGELLEY, EDWA 
English Grammar. a 1840.* 
PENKETHMAN, JOHN 
Antachthos. Containing Instruction in Nu- 
meration, &c.] London, 1638.* 
PENROSE, JOHN 
Arithmetic. Cork wl 
PERCELL, EDWA 
— Glass Manual. Nos. I-VI. N. York, 
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PERCIVAL, J. 
Malte- Bruns “Galversal Geography. 


Bos 
PERCIV AL. RAYMOND 
Tradesman’s Book- “keeper, without the aid of a 
lin London, 34.* 
PERKINS, A. J., & G. W. FITCH, 
Maneal of Origin and Meaning of Geographical 
mes. New York 
PERKINS. GEORGE R., 

Primary Arithmetic. New York, 1850. Hart- 
ford, 1850. 

Elementary parents. (Utica, 1846.) Hart- 
ford, 1849. New York, 1850. 

Practical Arithmetic. New. York, 1851.* 

Same, in Spanish. New York.* 

Key todo. New York.* 

Higher Arithmetic. Utica, 3d edition, 1846. 
Hartford, revised edition, 1849. New York, 
1850, (new edition, with Appendix. had 

Elements of Algebra. Utica, ’46. (N. Y. 1850.) 

Treatise on Algebra. (Coll ege edition.) Utica, 
2d edition, 1847. (New ork, 1850.) 

Elements of Geomet y. Utica, 1847, 50. (Hart- 
ford, 1848. New York, 1853. 

Plane and Solid Geometry, with Trigonometry, 
&e. New York, 1854, 1855 

Plane Trigonometry and Surv one. N. Y. 52.* 

PERKINS, 
Copy oe. Two kinds. New York.* 
PERLEY, NIEL, 

Grammar Mt the English Language. Andover, 

_ 


PERO 
Withen se Musical Manual. Philadelphia.* 
PERRIN, JOHN, 
——— of the French Tongue. London, 4th 
edition, 1783. 8th edition, 1793. N. York, 
1819, (1827).** 
Same, revised by Tocquot. New York, 1806.* 
Practice of the French Pronunciation. Lon- 
don, 5th edition, 1792. 
Entertaining and Retepetive Exercises. Lon- 
don, 6th edition, 1791, (7th edition 1793.)** 
Elements of French’ and E nglish Conversation, 
Revised by Preudhomme. New York, 1828, 
(1855. Phila.)** 
Fables Amusantes. Baltimore, 2d edition, 1823, 
Philadelphia, revised edition, 1850, (1804) 
Fables adapted to the Hamiltonian’ System, 
London, 6th edition, 1858. 
Selection of Fables. New York, 1855. Phila.* 
rere ed by Bolmar, Philadelphia, 1829. 


, G. B 
Sehlars Record Book. Boston.* 
8 J —y 
é Stage Arithmetic. London, 1829.* 
PERRY, MARSHALL 8., 
First Book of the Fine and Useful Arts. Bos- 


3 vola, 


W., 
Book-Keeping on a New Plan. Edinburgh, 


PERRY, WILLIAM, 
Only Sure Guide to the English an: & or, 
‘New Pronouncing Spelling-Book. W 
ter, (1798.) &th ed. 1809. Boston, Ist ed. 
1818, (1821, 1823.) Brookfield, 6th ed, 1823. 
Same, imp roved 5 eo & 1810.* 


Same, edited by I, Alger, Jr. (Orthoépical 
Guide, &c.) Boston, 1335. 
Royal Standard Eagiich Dictionary. Boston, 
n.d. Brookfield, 4th edition, 1809. 
PERSEUS 
Satire. Edited by Prateus. (Delphin edition, 
— Juvenal.) Philadelphia, ist edition, 


814. 
Bates — by Anthon (with Juvenal.) N. 
ork, 
Gates. Traniated by Evans & Gifford. New 
r 
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PESTALOZZI, JOHN HENRY, , 
Compote Works. 15 vols. Stuttgart, 1819 


PETER. ¢ CHARLES, 
om "4 a. Chronological Tables, New 
or 
PETER, ——— 
Instruction Book for the Piano Forte. N. Y.* 
"“dilaetes f Zschyl Translated. Phil 
emnon 0 ic. us, ° 
adelphia, 1852.* ¥ 
—— N, R. E., 
Familiar Science. " Philadel we 3 1856. 
Part I, ised by Bouvier. 
Philadel shia, 1854.* 
en ence. Part II.and III. Revised 
Wells. Philadelphia, 1854.* 
PETm NICOLAUS, 
aatleque weet Leeren Rekenen Cypheren, &c. 


Alem 
pemaeaaat AMOS, 
View of the Heavens. Familiar Lessons in 
Astronomy. New Haven, 1826. 
PEURBACH, 
Algorithmus in Integris, Edited by Tannstet- 
ter. A ase 1515.* 
PEYRAR 
Works of Archimede Paris, 1908.* 


See Bezou 
PEYRE-FERRY, FRANCIS, 
Art of Epistolary Composition, &c. Middle- 
orm 1826. * 
PEYTON, 
ee ed Easy and Interesting. Balti- 
ore, et 
PEYTON, 
Elements ‘of | French Grammar, 1806,* 
PHZDRUS 
Fabule. New York ; Boston.* 
Fabula Expergute (ed. by Leverett). Boston, 
1826, 182 
ZEsop’s Fables Romanized, with interlinear 
translation. London; 14th ed. 1853. 
PHELPS, MRs. A. H. L., 
Botany "for Beginners. ” Hartford, 2d ed. 1833. 
New York, 10th ed, 1842. 
Familiar Lectures on Botany. Hartford, 1829, 
(1831). 6th ed. enlarged, 1836, New York, 
new ed. 1846, 1852 (1854). 
Natural Philosophy for Beginners. N. York.* 
Familiar Lectures on Natural Philosophy. New 
York, 1837, 1839.* 
ie Philosophy for Schools, &c. N. York, 


Families rm on Chemistry. New York, 
1838, (1839 

Chemistry for Schools, &c, New York, 1850.* 

—— ty Philosophy and Chemistry. New 


Chemistry and Philosophy for Beginners. New 
York.* 


Chemistry for Beginners. Hartford, ’34 (N. Y). 
Dictionary of Chemistry. New, Yo rk, 1830.* 
Geolo; New York. 

PHELPS, “JOH HN, 

The Legal Classic; or, First Book of Rights 
and Duties. paeet, 1835.* 

PHILBRICK, JOHN 
Boston Primary School Tablets. Boston. 

PHILLIPS, STEPHEN C., 

Sunday-School Service Book. Boston, 1846.* 

PHILLIPS, WILLARD, 

Manual of Political Economy. Boston, 1828.* 

PHILLIPS, WILLIAM, 

Elementary Treatise on inertia alogy »Tevised by 
F. Alger. Boston, 5th 

Outlines of Mineralogy An | Geology. New 
York, 1816.* 
Same, revised by W. Alger. Boston, 1844.* 

PHILLIPS, WILLIAM, 

New and a System of Arithmetic, ia 


don, 182 
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PHILLIPS, ——. 
Lectures on Astronomy.* 
Pe a Sohonion Book 
ustra! ‘om: ion Book. New Yor! 
PICCOLOMINI, Bos » 
Institutione Morale.* 
PICKERING, JOHN, 
Vv ocabulary ‘of ‘American Words. Boston, 1816, 
Jacob’s Greek Reader. Boston, 1838.* 
Lexicon of the Greek Language (translation of 
ion she Boston, (1826), 2d ed. 1829, 
yoy of the Cherokee Language. Bos- 


ton, 1 

Indian Grammar. See John Eliot. 

Rasles’ Dictionary of the Abenaki Language, 
Cambridge, 1833.* 

PICKERING, 
Se ‘Conversational Phrases and Dia- 
8. a 1843.* 
PICKER ‘ALBER 

Juvenile, or Universal Primer. New York, 
1818, 1833.* 

Parent’s Manual, or Child’s Friend,* 

The Juvenile Spelling-Book. New York, 4th 
ed. 1810, 1827. Baltimore, 31 (Cincinnati).** 

The Juvenile Instructor ; or, Grammar and Rea- 
der. N. York, 18, 230, 736, Cincinnati).** 

The Juvenile Mentor, or Select Reader. New 
York, 1818, 1820, 1833. (Cincinnati ) 

The Juvenile Expositor. New .vork (Ist ed, 
1819), 2d ed. 1820, 1821, 1823.* 

Introduction to the Juvenile Deen, Cin- 
cinnati.* 

The Mentorial Reader and Youth’s Definition 
Class-Book. Wheeling, 1824. Cincinnati.* 


The Juvenile Penman. Books I-IV. New York, 
1820.* 


The Analyzer and Expositor. Cincinnati.* 
Grammar of the English Language (Analyt. 
School Grammar). New York, 1823. 2d ed, 


PICKET, ya & J. W., 
The New Juvenile Expositor. N. York, 1832.* 
Geographical Grammar. New York, 2d ed. ’17, 
Principles of English Grammar. Cincinnati.* 
— to Goldsmith’s England. New York, 


PICKET, 3 7. 
The Normal Reader. Cincinnati.* 
PICOT, CHARLES, 
First Lessons in French. Philadelphia, 2d ed. 


1852. 
French Student’s Assistant. Philadelphia, ’47.* 
French Phrases. Philadelphia, 1847.* 
Interesting pyretens in French. Philadel- 


Historical Teatiene in French. Philadelphia, 
Scientific. and other Narrations, Philadelphia, 
 - of the French Drama. Philadelphia, 
Fleurs a du Parnasse Francais. Philadelphia, 


Fleming and Tibben’s French and English Dic- 
tionary, abridged. Philadelphia, 746, 750. 
Spanish Pras Philadelp vhia.* 
| oo? Philadelphia, 1847.* 
PIERCE, B 


= ee Scholars Manual, New York.* 
Questions on Genesis. New York.* 
PIERPONT, JOHN, 
, The Little Learner. Philadelphia, 1854 .(New 
ork) 
" the Young Reader. (Boston, Ist ed. 1830.) 
New York, 2 .» 0. d. Philadelphia, 
new ed; 1859. 
The New Reader. Philadelphia, 1854 
The Fourth Reader, New York, 28th ‘ed., 735.* 
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PIERPONT, JOHN, (continued.) 
The National Reader. Boston, 1827, 1832. New 
York, ath ed., n.d, Philadelphia, revised 


ed., 
Introduction todo. Boston, 1828. 27th ed., 1837 
(New York). 
The American First Class Dok, Boston, 1823 
(2882). 26th ed., 1886. 20th ed., 1841. Phila- 
Iphia, rev. ed., 1860 (New York),** 
The Pro ssive Speaker. 
on , DAVID H., 
ystem of oe ag s in Geography. New York 
"Geis School Report. New York, 1855.* 
PIKE, JA 
(Portland, ist 


The ‘Gotumbian Orthographer. 
. ps 805.) Boston, 1814. 
PIKE, 


The ‘Sow “En br ae Spelling-Book. Southamp- 
ton, 6th 
PIKE, NICOLAS, 
New and Complete System of Arithmetic, 
Newburyport, 1788. Worcester, 1797. 
Same, abridged. Worcester, 2d ed., 1795, 3d 
ed.,1798. Boston (4th ed., 1804), 5th ed., 
1804, 6th ed., 1807.** 
Abridgment, “edited tee i H. kaon. Boston (3d 
ed. 1808). +» 8th ed., 716.** 
PA. edited 4 Ss ho hy ‘tee 2d ed., 
1827, 1830. 
Same, "edited by Dewey, New York.* 
Same, revised and corrected by E. Adams, 
Worcester, 1797. 
PIKE, a7 aan 
Compendious Hebrew Lexicon. Cambridge, 
1 
PIKE, STEPHEN, 
Teacher’s Assistant of Practical Arithmetic, 
Philadelphia.* 
Complete Key todo. Philadelphia, 1813, 
PILKINGTON, H. W., 
A Musical Dictionary. Boston, 1812, 
PILKINGTON, MRS 
Goldsmith’s Naterel History, Abridged for 
Schools. Philadelphia, 1847.* 


PINDAR, 
saint SOHN C. G. Heyne. London, ’28, 


Carmina, 

"ies te Philadelphia, ’04.* 
a 

- Philadel- 


odern ee a "2vols. 
4 epitomized by D. Doyle. 
1805. 
Abrees de la Geographie Moderne. Translated 
by Walckenaer. Paris, 1805. 
PINNEO, T. S. 
The Hemans Reader. New York.* 
The English Teacher. Cincinnati, 54 (N. York). 
Primary Grammar of the English Tae Ges. 
Cincinnati, 1849. Rev. » 1854 (N.Yor 
a — Grammar. (Cincliinath 1850, 153) 
w York, 1853. Rev. edition, 1854, 
PINNEY. NORMAN, 
First Book in French. New York.* 
Same, with Key. New York.* 
Easy Lessons. New York, 1862.* 
Elementary French Reader. New York.* 
Progressive French Reader. N. York, ’50,’54.** 
Practical French Teacher. Hartford, 3d edi- 
tion, 1847. New York, 1849.** 
Key to do. New York, 1847. 
Barcelo’s Spanish Grammar epee Spanish 
Teacher). New York, 1855. 
Key todo. New York, 1851. 
PINNEY, N., & ARNOULT, 
French Grammar. New York, 1862,* 
Key todo. New York, 1862.* 
PINNEY, N., & C. BADOIS 
The French Teacher. sy em 1851, 
pine. to do. we York, 1851. 


Catechistn of "English Grammar. London, n.d. 
“* Geography. New York.* 
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PINNOCK, W., (continued.) 
Joyce’s Scientific ~e- ~ 
History of France. Philade = 

Same, edited by W. C. Taylor. 
Ist edition, 1850.* 
See Oliver Goldsmith. 

PINNOCK, W. H., 

Analysis ‘of Scripture History. London.* 

PIRSCHER, DR., 

First Lessons in French. London, 2d ed., 1852. 
German made Easy. London, 1851, 
PITKIN, W., 
See J. F. W. Johnston, 

PITMAN, ISAAC, 

Manual of Phonography. New bey | 1844.* 
Phonographic Teacher, New Yor 


er. New York® 
PIZARRO, J. A 
Spanish Phrase-Book and Self-Instructor, Bal- 
Sel ot Original D Dial Spanish and Eng- 
ect n ogues ; Spanish an 
lish Conversation. Baltimore, 1851,* 
PLANCK, G. J., 
Tntrodacdion to Sacred agg Translated by 
Turner. New York, 1834 
PLATO 


London (746), 52. 
elphia, 


Apology a and Crito. Edited by W.8. Tyler. N. 
— by T. D. Woolsey. Boston, 


m7 
843, 


Platonic Theology ; 
ed by T. Lewis. 
Tenth Book of Dial 
- Lewis. New York.* 
Phedon ; or, Dial. on ‘Tmmortalit of the Soul. 
Trans. by Mad. Dacier. New York, ’33, ’49.* 
ood, trans, by C. 8. Stanford. New York, 
1 


1 
PLAUTUS, With English Notes, by Dilla 

omedies. 8. otes way. 

Philadelphia.* ies " 


Plato Contra Atheos. Edit- 
New York, 1845.* 
es on Laws, Edited by 


The Ca 
PLAYFAIR, JOHN, 
Elements of Geometry. See Zuclid. 
See Grego Playfair. 
PLIMPTO i$ soe, Ww 
PLINY. Ta YOUNGER, 
Select’ opear a Notes. Philadelphia, ’35.* 
The Concholo 
POLLAK, AN NY, 
Treatise on the ‘Elements of Machines.* 
POLLOK, ROBERT, 
"School Editions. Boston, 
1848, seitool alto 1852.* 
Same, School E 
Daketah Hending-Book. See Riggs § Pond, 
POND, ENOCH, 
POND, 8S. W., 
Wowapi Inonpa. The Second Dakotah Read- 
ing-Book. Boston, 1842.* 
Essa . With Grammatical Notes by 
Ciarke'P Portland, 1838. 
Claremont, 1846 
POPKIN, JOHN § 
tion, 2 vols., 1824, 
POPPLETON, G., 
lish and French, Boston, 4th ed., 
PORNEY, 
Edited by eier. Philadelphia, 1847.* 
Practical French Grammar. Lon., 8th ed., 1795.* 


tives. Ed. by Proudfit. N. York, 1859, 
PLAYFAIR, LYON. 
The American in Spelling-Book. Dedham, 1st 
POE, EDGA 
st’s First Book. Philadelphia.* 
Course of Time. 
ition, by Boyd. N. York.* 
POND, G 
English Grammar. See L. Murray. 
“= L = DER 
Same, New England School "edition, by Sweet. 
Dalzel’s Graeca Biajora. 4th Cambridge edi- 
Nouveaux Elemens de la Conversation ; Eng- 
1943.* 
Syllabaire Francais ; or, French $ Spctihe Book. 
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PORQUET, LOUIS F. DE., 

Pari 'Phraseology ; = Choix de Phrases 
Diverses. Boston, 1 

Il Tesoretto dello Scolare Tealiano, Edited by 
Sales. Boston, 1850.* 

PORSON, RICHARD, 

Homeri Odyssea. 3 vols. Leipsic, 1810, 
PORTER, A. L., 

Chemistry of the Arts. Philadelphia, 1830.* 
PORTER, EBENEZER, 

‘The Child’s Reader. Andover, 1834.* 

The Biblical Reader. Boston.* 

The Rhetorical Reader. ae 1831, 1ith 
ed., 1835. 18th ed., 1836. 53d ed., 1840. N. 
York, —_— 1841. New ed., 1861, 220th 

+) De 
Same. oe edition by McElligott. New 


York, 
Alabama Reader, Part IV. New 
York, 1844, 1852.* 
ss. of Vocal Inflections (Anon.) Ando- 
ver 
Analyas" of of “Rhetorical Delivery. Andover, 
835. (8th ed., 1839.) 9th ed., 


uence and Style. Boston.* 
. Matthews. Andover, ’36.* 


New ere: of the English Language. 


a 
. ‘of ft Chemistry. New York, 1856.* 
Pint | k of Chemistry, &c. First Book of 
Science, Part II.) New York, 1857.* 
PORTER, J. i, & R., JR 
New System of Mathematics. New York, 1841, 
Hartford, 3d ed., 1843. 
POST, JOHN D., 
The United States Reader. New Haven, 1842, 
The United States S er. New Haven.* 
An a Theoretical and Practical, 
Hartfo: 2.48 
POTTER, ALONZO, 
Handbook for Healers and Students. N. York, 
4th edition, 1847.* 
Maury’s Printiples ¢ of Eloquence. New York, 
1 


857. 
The Principles of Science. New York,(1841,) re- 
vised edition, 1 
Political ‘ae N. York, (1841, 1844,) 1859. 
POTTER, JOHN, 
iogta a Greca; or, Antiquities of Greece. 
Edited by Dunbar. '2 vols. Edin., 1813. 
Grecian Antiquities. Edited by C. ” Anthon. 
New York, 1825.* 
POTTER, R., 
Tragedies of Eschylus. Translated. N. York, 
1834.* 


gedies of Euripides. Translated, 3 vols. N. 


ork.* 
POTTER & HAMMOND, 
Book-keeping. Providence.* 
Penmanship. Providence.* 
POWER, M CHAEL 
Book-keepin —no Bbugbear. London, 1813.* 
POWERS, DANIEL, 
A Grammar on an un entirely New System. West 
Brookfield, 1845 
POWELL, THOMA 
The Writin “Masters Assistant. Phila., 1764.* 
PRAT, SAM 
Grammatica Ts aoe, 1722, 
PRATEUS, LUDOVICU: 
Juvenalis et Persei a (Delphin edition.) 
att ondnak we edition, 1814. 


ah School Song Book. Boston, 1856.* 
PRATT, JOHN H., 
Mathematical Principles s paatet Philos- 
ophy. Cambridge, 1 
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PRATT, LUTHER, 
Juvenile Assis Assistant, or Practical Calculator. N, 
or! rk, 188 824, 


Summary ry of the Shawnee Speller and Reader, 
anaes Mission, 1838.* 
PRENTIss, ——, 
ren Maine € Spelling- -book. 1804.* 
The Monitorial al Primer. Harrisburg, 1831, 
Piet BoD | Book by Singl 
trict Schoo -kee; ingle Entry, 
New York, 1846.* ping, by . 7 
Treatise on Book- inlet New York, 1831, 
1838. New edition, 1860. 
Tables of Interest. New York, 1829, 
—e C., 
See J. Perri 


PRICE, DAV 1D, 
The English Speller. New York, n. d., (1846.) 
Elementary English Grammar. New York, 
1856.* 


Table-book and ws N.Y.* 
PRICE, ELI K., & A. BOL 
Institutes of Morality. Philadelphia, 1844*, 
PRIC OHN DUTTON 
ickeeping to use of Solicitors, London, 


PRIESTLEY, JOSEPH, 
— of English Grammar. London, 3d 


772. 

PRINCE, THOMAS, 

Chronological History of New Eng. Boston.* 
PRINSEP, C. R., 

Political economy. See J. B. Say. 
PRINTE 

An En nglsh Grammar, 1796.* 
PRISCIANUS, 

Institutionum Grammaticarum Libri XVIII. 
Edited by aeote, (Keil’s Grammatici La- 
tini). Leipsic, 1855-9. 

Opera Minora, (Keil’s Grammatici Latini.) 

ipsie, 1860. 
PROBUS, M. A. V., 
Tostitutionee Grammatice, (Keil’s Grammatici 
Latini). ha sic. 
PROUDFIT, JO 
The Captives oF Plautus. New York, 1859, 
Pn Ch M yt &e. Phil 
n remist eteorolo; c. hila.* 
PUE, HU “9 ” 

An English Grammar. Philadelphia, 1st edi- 
tion, 1841,* 

PUJOL, L., & D.C. VAN NORMAN, 

The Complete French Class-Book. New York.* 

eytodo. New York.* 
PULLEN, a 
Book- keep in Improved. London, 1803.* 
PULLING, A NDE 
vena of v - Accounts. London, 1846.* 
PURCELL, E., 
Drawin Cards; fourteen numbers. N. York, 
PUTNA)S , GEORGE P 

Chronolo; New York, 1833.* 

The World’s Progress; a —s of Dates. 
New York, 1850, (1851, 1 

Ten Years of the World’s Progress; a Supple- 
ment. New York, 186 

Cyclopedia of History je “Chronology. New 

ork, 1854.* 
PUTNAM, J. M., 

English Grammar, with Improved Syntax. 
Cambridge, 1825. Concord, 1831.* 

gy | Lessons. Manchester, N. H., 1849. 

PUTNAM, J. M., & HODGE, J.D 

Comprehensive Grammar. ioe 1848. 

PUTNAM, R 

American yo School Arithmetic. Bos- 

ton, 1849, 1850. 
Same, with Ke » Boston.* 
Key to do., and Appendix. Boston.* 





Qui.] SCHOOL BOOKS. 


PUTNAM, SAMUEL, 
pr Aion 6 io the Analytical Reader. New 
York (1830), 184 
The Analytical Reader. Dover, 2d ed., 1827. 
Portland, 1834 (1831, 1836). New York, 1831, 
1838, 1846. Philadelphia, 1832 (1843.) 
Sequel to do. Portland and Boston (1828), 
1832. ag (24 ed., 1831), 1832. New York, 
1834, 1835, 1 
Juvenile Speaker, is0. 
ppeoter and Speaker. Philadelphia.* 
Grammar. See L. Murray. 
PUTNAM. WORTHY, 
Science and Art of Elocution and Oratory. N. 
nut’ 1854), 1858. 


5 tf Grammar. 2d ed. London, 1829.* 
PUTE, WILHELM, 
Manual of Ancient eg ag and Fes 
Edited by Arnold. New York, 1849. 
Tiand book of Medieval Geograph and His- 
Translated by R. B. Paul. New 


1850.* 
Manual of ayy , Geography and History. 
PYCHO ae “—— 1850, 


Course oi Eigen reading. New York, 1845.* 
Same. Edited by Spencer. N. York, 1854.* 

A Latin Grammar. pe ed ia. A 

A Greek Grammar, elphia, 





Q. 


QUACKENBOSS, GEORGE PAYNE, | 
English Grammar. New York, 1862.* 
First Lessons in English Composition. New 
York, 1851, (1857.) 
Advanced Course of Smee and Rhetoric. 
New York, 1854, 1857. 
History of the United States. N. Y.* 
Illustrated School History of the United States. 


New York, 1857. 
Natural Philosoph New York, 1860. 
Illustrated Natural Philosophy. New York.* 
Quart Ls See Spiers § Surenne, 
Ss 
= Rudiments of English Grammar. Lond., 


812. 
QUIMBY, ELIQAU T., 
Analysis | of French Pronunciation. Boston, 


1854.* 
oe, RATER, 
s of eae Ree London, 1776.* 


QUINTILIAN U 
Declamationes XIX. Tom. II. Leyden, 1665. 
Iustitutionis Oratoriz Libri = Edited by 
Bonnell. 2vols. Leipsic, 
Same, mes English notes, . Diliaway. Phil- 
adelp 
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R. 


RABADAN, CARLOS, 
Practical Course of Lessons in Spanish. New 


York, 1846. 
RACINE, JEAN, 
(Euvres Choisies. New York.* 
Chefs D’uvres, Edited by Fasquelle, New 


OHN, 
nciples of of —— Economy. Boston, 1834.* 
RAMS 


—_ in Syuouiyme. Pritadeiphi, * 
Transl. by F. _ Boston, 1840.* 
RAMSBOTTOM. RICHAR 
Fractions anatomized. Caen, 1762.* 
RAMUS, PETER 
‘Arithmetices Libri Duo, et Algebre totidem. 
Frankfort, 1592.* 


ca.* 
RAND, A 
Teacher's > for , Grammar. Bos- 
son, i — 26832. 
RAND, B 
pd with Introduction oy | appendix ; 3 
in numbers. Philadel hia, 184 
Same, abridged. Philadel hia. 17 
American Penman. Philadelphia.* 
Piece-Book. Philadelphia.* 
Practical Small-Hand, ty! Small Alphabetical 
Copies. Philadelph 
Ornamental and Xy tocraphle Copies. Phila.* 
RANDALL, J., 
Introduction *to an Excellent Education for 
London, 1765.* 
RANDALL, 8.8 
The Primary Reader; or, Child’s First Lessons, 
Albany, 1846. 
The Elementary School Reader; or, Moral 
Class-Book. Albany, 1846. 
The Educational Reader. Albany, 1845.** 
The a Reader; or, Child’s Friend. Albany, 


846. 

Mental and Moral Culture. New York, 1854, 

ine og Hiocatio i 1 rged by Sar, 
owles ocutionist -_ m nt. 
Revised. New Yor! d - 

RANDOLPH, THOMPSON, 

Arithmetic; or, the Practical Teacher. Phila- 

ove, 1835.* 


Penmanship. gpeentephia. * 
RASLES, SEBASTIAN, 
Dictionary of the Abenaki Language. Edited 
i Perak Cambridge, 1233. 
RASPIN, PETE 
—— te to the French Language. Boston, 


RATICH, 
Universal Grammar. Korthen, 1619,* 
Compendium of Latin Grammar.* 
Compendium of Logic.* 
Rhetoric.* 
Introias "i he Learni f Lan; 
ntroduction to the Lea: t) guages.* 
RAUCH, FREDERICK A., - 
Psycholo, ; or, View of the Human Soul. 
New York, 4th iy 1853.* 
RAVIZZOTTI, GAETA 
New Italian ‘ia » (ist edition, 
1802). 5th edition, n, d. 
RAWSON, GEORGE &., 
Pronouncing Manual of Geography. Boston, 


852 
RAWSON, GRINDALL, 
Confession of Faith, in’ Indian, 1680, 1699,* 
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Bbledlonal JAMES, 
ae Synonymical Terms. Phila. 1850. 


Scheie on the vt Economy. Port- 


1829, Boston, 1835. 
RAY, JOSEPH 
Tables and Rules in Arithmetic. Cin. 1838.* 


, 1844 (New — 
(Little Arithmetic). 

1838), 1843. (New York). 

Il. (Eclectic ar 
Cin. (1337, 1838), 1844. (N 
Arithmetic 4 ed series); or, t Book. 
Cincinnati, 1862. 

a Arithmetic; or, Second Book. Cin. 


—— aa or, Third Book. Cincin- 


Key to o Second and Third Books. Cin. 1962.* 

ee Ses or, Fourth Book. Cincin- 
nat 

Key to to. Cincinnati, 1862. 

Test wm Cincinnati 

Elementar: ei or, F iret E Book. Cincin- 
nati; rk.* 

Higher Aigebra; or, Second Book. Cin.* 

Key to Part I. Cincinnati; New York.* 

Ke a] First and Second Books. Cincinnati.* 


RA , D., 
Senne of Political Economy. Balt. 1823.* 
READ, NATHAN 8 
Astronomical Dictionary. New Haven, 1817. 
RECORDE, ROBERT. 
The Whetstone of Wit, or the Extraction of 
Roots, and the Cossike Practise with the 
uation of Numbers. London, 1557.* 
REED, CALEB, 
An English Gra Grammar. Boston, ist ed, 1821.* 
ey ts of ic and Physiol 
wig’s Elements o pate on oo" 


Graham’s English Synonyms. N. Y., 1847, 1848, 

Reid’s Dictionary of the English "Language. 
New York, 1845. n. d. 

Sewell’s Classical Speaker, with additions. N. 


ork, 1 
REED, H., 
Sunday- -School Cooewt mya. Boston, 1856.* 
REESE, D. MEREDIT 

Chambers’ Educetional Then, viz: 
Rudiments “ yon in Common Things. 
Philadelp! ‘on Comm 
Teen ioe on Common Things. Philadel- 


Hariltows Ri Htudiments at Ve eae Physi- 
ology. Philadelph 
Hamilton’s Animal Fausleay. Philadel- 
phia, 1846.* 
~~) Dae mers = Animal Physiol- 
New York, 
Reid’ Rudiments of ‘Chemistry. Philadel- 


1846. 
Reid & 1 & Bain’s Elements of Sorter. and 
Electricity. New York, 1845, 1850. 
Gaaiey Elements of Zoilogy. N. York, 


Page’ 8 iS laemente of Geolo; N. Y., 1849.* 
Clark’s Elements of Drawing and Pers wy 
tive. New York, 1850. Philadelph: 
Chambers’ Elements of Natural Philosophy. 

New York, 1850.* 

Chambers, Hydrostatics, Hydraulics, an 

Pneumatics. Philadelphia. . 

oe Mechanics; Second Book of Phi- 
losophy. iladel 

a Introduction to the Retenses, 
Philadelphia.* 

« me — eS of Knowledge. New 

York, 1846.* 
Medical Lexicon. Cincinnati.* 
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wv Analyais +’ Physiok Philadelphia, 1 
ysis 0: i) elp 852.* 
REFFELT, HERMAN. 
First Bock in Arithmetic, New York, 1863,* 
REGNAULT 
Elements of Chemistry. Translated by Betton, 
and edited by Booth & Faber. 2 vols. Phil- 
adelphia, 1852.* 
REGIOMONTAMUS. 
Algorithmus demonstratus. Nuremberg, 1534.* 
De Triangulis. 1541.* 
REID, ALEXANDER, 
Dictionary of the English Language. Edited 
yy” Reed. New York, 1845. n.d. 


REID, D. B 
Elements of Chemistry. N. York, 3d edition, 


Rudiments of oe Edited by Reese, 
Philadel ye 1846. 
REID & BAI 
Elements of 2 3 hemi and eee Edited 
ti) 


by Reese. New York, 1845, 1860. 
REID, "HUGO, 
The Steam Engine. London, 3d edition, 1851, 
REID, THOMAS. 
Inquiry into the Human Mind. N. York, 1825.* 
Essays on the Intellectual Powers. Abridged 
b Walker. Cambridge, 1850. Phila. 1860,* 
Ree eidee Puasa, Strasburg, 5 
argaritica osophica. 
REMB BER, —-——. 
Arithmetic. 1808,* 
RENNIE, JAMES, 
— abet of Botany, for Beginners. Phila.* 
ame. Revised by A. Clark. N. York, 1833.* 
RENVI LLE, Ww. J 
See Goldsmith « Renville. 
RENWICK, JAMES, 
7 Prineiples of Natural Philosophy. New 


ork, 1 
Outlines of Natural EnBoswmty. 2 vols. New 
ork, 1823. (Philadelp 
Daniell’s ay of N aoe Philosophy. 
New York, 1 
Moseley’s Sheng of yy ne e,-4 York,* 
Application of au ics to cal Purposes. 
New York, 
First Principles "Of Chemistry. N. York, 1859. 
Parke’s Rudiments of Chemistry. New York, 


1824. 
Outlines of Geology. New York.* 
U W.#H., 


Cc 
Practical Examples in Arithmetic. N. York.* 
n Simple and Denominate 
Nambers New York.* 
REVERE, - 
Mtagensis’ Elementary Treatise on Human 
Physiology. New ork, 18H#.* 


REYNOLDS, GEOFE 
Introduction to Merchants’ Accounts. London, 


REYNOLDS, J.N., 
Glass’ Washingtonit Vita. New York.* 
REYNOLDS, S. 
Practical Arithmetic. London, 1828,* 
RHOAD, ASA 
New Instructor, (Spelling-Book.) Stanford, 
1804.* 


RHOADS, 
Primary > a lehmetic. Philadelphia, 1844.* 
Second Part of Practical Arithmetic. Phila- 

nic on 1849.* 


. D., 
iestsetions of Physiology. Boston, 1852.* 
ICE, —— 
Feninanship. See Spencer § Rice. 
CE, ——= 
Art of Speaking.* 


RICH, EZEKIEL, 
Eas Instructions for Children, in’ Reading. 


ester, 1 
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anion’ to the Latin Dictionary and Greek 
Sa = New York, 1850.* 
~~ 


bb Wey 
ustrated French ) -taggnaag New York.* 
RICHARDS, CYRU: 

Latin in Lessons and Tables. Boston, 1860.* 
RICHARDS, J 


Lectures - Mental Philosophy and Theology. 
New York.* 
ee: ALEXANDER, 
e Logician’s are. London, 1657. 
RICHAR SON, CHARL 
New Dictio of the ‘English Lan 
. New York, 1839. Phila. (1 ies. 
SON, JOSEPH 
The American Reader. Bost. 1st edition, 1810, 
2d edition, 1813. 3d edition, 1823.* 
RICHARDSON, —— 
Instruction Book for the Piano Forte. New 


RAND, A 
Soman of Pitytiology. Phila., 1810, N. York, 
1 


RICKAR RUMAN, 
Poetical Pocheadons.” Boston, 1846.* 


RICKARD, T., & H. ORCUTT, 

— Book of Prose and Poetry. 

8, 1850. Revised edition, 1854.** 

RICOBONUS, ANTONIUS, 

Aristotelis Ars RBhetoricum. No title-page. 

ae 1636. 

RICORD, E. 

Philosophy’ of — Mind. New York.* 
RICORD, F 


» 1st edition, 1855.* 

me. New’ York.* 
Republic of Rome. New York.* 
Kings of Rome. New York.* - 
Empire of Kome. New York. * 
RIDDLE, 3 of — New York.* 

Latin Tashoom’ See C. EZ. Georges. 
RIGAUD, STEPH. PET., 

On the e Arenarius © of Archimedes. Oxford, 


1837. 
RIGG, EDWARD 
New American Latin Grammar, by Burr and 
others; revised. New York, "1784, 1807, 
RIGGS, ELIAS 
——_ ¢ the Chaldaic Language. Boston, 


1858.* 
RIGGS, CoTerHEN. & G. H. POND 
The Dakota, First mena Cin., 1839,* 


RIGGS, 8. R., 
Wowspi Mitawa, Tamakoce My Own 
k, (in Dakota). = 842. 
Grammaz and Dictionary of the Dakotah Lan- 
guage. Washington. 1852.* 
— eee, or Dakota Lessons. Louis- 
ville 
noua Ea, ——— See Knapp § Righém; 
enmans' 
RILEY, H. t. ” 
ws S of Terence. Literally translated. N,. 


RIMBAULT, ———., 
Hand- book for the Piano Forte. New York.* 


RING, D ~ “— 
Three Thousand Exercises in Arithmetic. 
Philadelphia, 2d ed., 1845. 3d ed., revisea by 





Lewis, 184 


Cateclsmo de la Doctring Cristiana, N. York.* 
RIPLEY, HENRY J, 

The Four Gospels, with notes, for Sabbath 
Schools. 2 vols. Boston, 9t 9th edition.* 
ea —-% with notes, for Sabbath Schools. 

ston.* 
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RIPPINGHAM, JOHN. 
The Art of Public Speaking Extempore, Lon- 
om 2d 34 edition, 1814. 
sey 
Key (0 ‘the Accor Accordeon. Philadelphia.* 
RIVE 


Catechiony of the History of ‘South Carolina, 
Charleston, 1850.* 
= WILLIAM, 
Usefulness of Decimal * Fractions. London, 
ROBBINS, ELIZA 
Primary ‘Lessons for Schools.* 

Introduction to American Popular Lessons, 
New York, 1834, 1840,* 
American Popular Lessons. (Anon.) New 

La ed oe , 1826. 9th ed., 1827, - d. 
Sequel to Popular Lessons. New Yor 
Class-Book of Poetry. New York, 1888. * 
ee —_ New York, (1828.) 2d ed., 
The School-Friend. Lessons in Prose and 

Verse. New York (1839). 2d ed., 1851, 
Guide to Knowledge. New ¥ York, 1853.* 
Biography for Schools. Philadelphia, 1852.* 
}~——y oe Bveameay. emer ne 1832.* 

ona: or, Rational ag 

New York, 18284 Fey 
nee History for Schools. Boston, 1 

Ss History of England. Sow 

or 
Goldsmith's History of Greece, abridged. New 


a. ite, New York.* 

Youth’s Plutarch. New York.* 

Tales from American ey. New York.* 
ROBBINS, MANASSEH. 

Rudimental Lessons in Etymology and Syntax. 

Providence, 1826. 

ROBBINS, ROYAL, 

5 of the English Language. Hartford, 


Outlines of Ancient and Modern History. 
bye (1832). New — 1. 
eography. 


splayed In in its History and 
or 
Tytler’s History Ancient and Modern. New 
York, 1819. Hartford, 1818, 1823, 
ROBBINS, R. D. 

Rosnins, 8 Memorabilia, New York, 1853,* 


Accordeon Instructor. New York.* 
ROBERTS, WILLIAM 
History of the \ States. Phila., 1862,* 
ROBERTSON, 

The Whole ‘srceck age. New System 
of Teaching French. ted by Ernst. N, 
York, 1856. 

Key to do. New York.* 

Some are &c.; the same in Spanish, trans- 

<3 New York.* 
ROBERTSON, WILLIAM, 
The Discovery of America, with Questions, Ed- 
ited by Frost. New York.* 
History of the Emperor Charles V. Edited by 
Frost. New York.* 
ROBERTSON, ———. 

Salmon’s New Geo; raphical and Historical 
Grammar. wat on, 12th edition, 1772. 

ROBERTSON, 8., & ’D. WINSLETT, 

Sines: or, ‘Cooelt First Reader. New York, 


ROBINSON, ALVAN, J 
Instruction for the Violin” Hallowell, 1826.* 
Flauto Traversiere. Instructor on the Flute, 

Hallowell, _ * 

ROBINSON, ys 


Outlines of Phy sical eit peed b 
Fitch New 3 Us 10t cutie, ase of 


ROBINSON 
The Bible Dictionary” » os 1841,* 





Roe.] 


ROBINSON, pve, { fooetomnet.) 
Burtmann’s Larger Greek Grammar. Andover, 


Habns Greek Testament. New York.* 
Wahl’s Greek and English Lexicon of the New 
Testament. wer, 1825. New York, 


1850. 

Gesenius’ Hebrew and English Lexicon. Bos- 
ton, 1850. 5th edition, 1855.* 

Coe of the New Testament. See G. B. 


Wi 
ROBINSUN, HORATION., 
Progressive Primary Arithmetic. New York, 


1858, 1860. 
Progressive Intellectual Arithmetic. N. York, 


1860. 

Theoretical and + cee Arithmetic. New 
York, 1859, 1860. 

Key to do. Cincinnati.* 

Progressive Higher Arithmetic. N. Y., 1860.* 

Key todo. New York, 1860 

Elementary Algebra. ‘ncinnai, 2d ed., 1850. 
4th ed., 1851. 10th ed 

New Elementary Algebra, New York, 1860.* 

Key todo. New York, 1860 

Theoretical and Practical Treatise on Algebra 
(Universi ed). New York, (1848. 38th 


‘ Sow York, Lew ME +m —s 
ts of G and . 
bate) <> bs oo: 1858. 
7 | ‘and the Saree New 
4 (ias2). edition, 1858. 
Analytical Geometry and Conic Sections. N. 


ork, 1860.* 
Differential and Integral Calculus. New York, 


Treatise on tied. tae (C and Navigation. New 
x bey) ~ . af —— ~ , 
ey to ra, metry, Surveying, an 

"cal Fy New York, 1 1860. 

——. Book of Astronomy. New 
ork, 1858. 
Treatise on Astronomy, (University edition). 
New York, 1858. 

Same, . Cincinnati.* 
Natural Matbenata Cincinnati.* 
aed Ss Operations. 
Mathe ical Recreations. Albany, 1 

ROBINSON, JAMES, JR., 

Temple’s Arithmetic, revised. Boston, 1824,* 

Elements of Arithmetic. Boston, 2d edition, 
1824, 3d edition, 1827. 

Elementary Lessons in Mental and Oral Arith- 
metic. Veber Ray owen Boston °48, 

American Arit hmet Boston, —_ 1847,** 

Intellectual — Boston, 

Com; = ng + -keeping by * Single Entry. 

ROBINSON JOHN. 

An Englis' Grammar. Maysville, Kentucky. 
Ist edition, 1830.* 


ROBINSON, JOHN, 
y Grammar of oz. Enlarged by Davis. 
ae hit ion, 1819. 
—, of ba ty bridged | from Hume, 


ROCHE, "MALTIN, 
Book-k ; or, the Science of Commerce, 





o. = 


Ph } 
RODGERS, M. M., 
Chemistry, ete., , applied to Agriculture, Roch- 


RODGERS, 3 b, & RE. 
Turner’s Chemistry Philadelphia.* 
Oral Laos i in Latin d h. Newburg.* 
ssons in an ew 
ROE, RICHA ae oi 
pintrodestion to to Book: -keeping. London, 1825.* 
Hebrew Grammar, See W, Gesenius. 
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ROEHRIG. F. L. O., 
The German Student’s First Book. Balt. 1858, 
De Turcarum Lingu2 Indole et Natura. Phila. 


1860. 
en B. 
i. ue arene. Boston, 1843, 
edition, 1854.* 
Tiark’s I Geortites for Writing German. Boston, 
1st edition, 1850.* 
ROEMER, J., 
Dictionary of English and French Idioms, 
New York, 1853.* 
ow French Reader, New York, 1851,* 
Polyglot Reade M fai ee Jake ) in 
‘olyglo r ezzofanti’s System,) in 
Polyglot New York, 1850.* , 7 
Folygit Reader in German. Translated by 
~~ New York, 1850.* 
— Reader _in Italian. Translated by 
tta. New York, 1850.* 
— Reader in Spanish. Translated by 
amacho. New York, 1850.* 
Keys to to © -» New York.* 
ROG 


Lehman’s. "Physiological Chemistry. Trans,, 
a - AA 2 vols. os 1855.* 
ROGET, PETER MARK 


Thesaurus of English’ Words and Phrases, 
Edited by Sears. Boston, 1855.* 
o—ss 7 wes Phila., 1839, 1847,* 
ROHR, P 
First Y wm in _—. Philadelphia.* 
ROJAS, PEDRO JOSE, 
Nuevo Curso etc., de Idioma Inglesa. (Robert- 
son’s System. i) New York. 
ROLLIN, M., 
Della Maniera a ete., de la Belle Lettre, Trans. 


oo Venice, 1803. 
ROMBERG 
Instruction ‘Book "for the Violincello. N. Y.* 


ROOME, T., 
English Grammar. 1813.* 
ROUSE, RICHARD, 
Treatise on Book-keeping. London, 1760,* 
ROOT, ERASTUS, 
Introduction to ’ Arithmetic, Norwich, 1795. 
cofoe's edition, 1802.) 


ge dy Vocalist. New York, 1856.* 
Musical Album ; a Vocal Class-Book. N. Y.* 
The Silver Lute. Chicago, 1862.* 
= Flower Queen. New York.* 
nger 
an Young Men Singing Book. New York.* 
e Youn en’s 5 - ‘ew York. 
ROOT, M. a atid 
Philosophical Theory and Practice of Pen- 
ROOT ~—s a twelve Books. New York.* 


Bohol Amusements. New York (1857,) 1859. 
Infantry Tactics for Schools. (The Boy Sol- 
ye ted York, 1862. 
ROOT, O 
A New realise of Surveyings. N. Y., 1863.* 
ROPES, JOSEPH 
om! op erspective for Schools. Portland, 


ROSALES 
Caton BS y Catecismo ete. New York.* 
ROSCOE, D. 
Compendious System of Book-keeping. Ha- 
rstown, 1818,* 


ROS 
Chemical Tables. Rev. by Dexter. Bost. 1850.* 
ROSE, JOHN 
The United ‘States Arithmetic. Philadelphia, 
4th edition, 1831. 
Key todo, Philadelphia.* 


» W., 
Sallust ; ‘Jugurthine War and Conspiracy of 
Catiline. Translated, New York.* 
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ROSEN, FREDERIC, 
ae Algees | of Mohammed Ben Musa. Lon- 
lon, 1831. 
ROSS, D. BARTON 
Rhetorical Manual; or, Fifth Reader. Phila., 


1 
The Southern es or, Sixth Reader. 
ere 1860, 
ROSS, JAMEs, 

ee OE ners, etc., Latin Grammar. Phila., 

1 
Same, = iby N. C. Brooks. Phila., Ee. * 
Clarke’s Corderii Colloquia. Phila., "1810 
BOSS, ROBERT, 

American Grammar; or, Introduction to Eng- 
lish and Latin. Hartford, 7th edition 
1782. 

American Latin Grammar. Providence, 5th 
edition, 1780. 

See, -_ Grammars of Burr § Rigg. 

ROSS, W. P., 
Practical Sy ystem 4 po Entry Book-keep- 
*hiladelphia, delphia, som. 
”hiladel ye 
eg on tay le m - 


poh Ge Grammar. London, 1797.* 
ROUILLON, D., 

French Composition. New York, 1841.* 
ROUX, A. A., 

Zetetic Method for ~ ry Composition. 
Three Series, New Yo! 

Zetetic Method for French. New York.* 

ROWAN, F. M., 

Morceaux Choisis fF (Modern French 

Reader.) Ed. by Jewett. New York, 1847. 
ROWBOTHAM, J., 

Practical Grammar of French. Ed. by Surault. 
Cambridge, ist ed. 1831. Boston, 2d ed. 
1836. 3d ed, 1839. Hallowell, 3d ed. 1841. 

Pocket French Dic.ionary. Phila., 1851.* 

ROWSON, SUSANNAH, 
Youth’s First Step in Geography. Boston, 1818. 
Abridgment of Universal Geography. Boston, 


1805. 
The Spellin ~ 7 (Boston, 1805.) 
Portland, 24 ed., 1 ; 


> We 
Hebrew and English Critical and | Pronouncing 
ca me New York, 1838.* 
ROYE, M. E 
Treatise on n Poeumatics Philadelphia.* 
—— CHARL 
lid Opera. MDelphin ed.) Dublin, 1790. 


RUDD, on Ist ed., 1511. Phila., 6th ed., 1828, 
Compcudiin of Geography. Elizabethtown, 
16. 


18 
RUDDIMAN, THOMAS, 

Grammatice Latin Tnstitutiones. (London, 
1770.) Edinburgh, 12th ed., 

Rudiments of the Latin Tongue. ‘London, 14th 
ed., 1772. New York, 1807.) Trenton, 24th 
ed., Raleigh, 25th ed., 1809. Rich- 
nk 26th ed., 1816. Phila., 2 7th ed., 

Same, ed. by W. Mann. Philadelphia, 2h 
edition, 1847.* 
Livii Historiarum Libri qui supersunt., Vol. 
IIIf. Edinburgh, 1764. 
RUGER, 
Arithmetic.* 
RUSCHENBERGER, W. S. W 

First Book of Natural History, a + a 
and Animal Mechanism.) Phila., 1841 

Elements of es A and Physiolo , from 

ards & Comté. Phi. | 47, 59. 
os es Mommalegy, from do. Phil., 60. 
- “ Ornithology, from do. P., 46, 58. 
° “ Herpetology and Ichthyology, 
from do. Philadelphia, _ 
es * Conchology, from do. Phil., ’57. 
° *“ Botany, from do. == 
” * Geology, from do. Phila., 1 
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RUSCHENBERGER, W. S. W.., (continued.) 
Lexicon of Terms ‘used . Natural History. 
Philadelphia, (1850,) 1857. 
Elements of Natural History. The above in 
two vols Philadelphia, 1854, 1860. 
Somerville’s Physical Geography, with notes, 
&e. Philadelphia, 1859. 
RUSH, JAMES, 
Philosophy of the Human Voice. Philadel- 
phia, 1827, 1833. 4th edition, 1855.* 
RUSKIN, JOHN, 
Elements of Drawing. New York, 1857, 758.) 
“ 6 Perspective. New York.* 
RUSSELL, ANNA U., 
Young Ladies’ Elocutionary Reader. Edited 
y W. Russell. Boaton, 1845, °46, °48, 753. 
Introduction to do. See Russell, W., A. U. 
RUSSELL, B. A. See Sanders ¢ Russell, 
RUSSELL, FRANCIS T., 
The Practical Reader. Boston 1855. 
The Javenile Speaker. New York, 1847, 1860. 
RUSSELL, JOHN, 
History of the United States. Phil. , ’37, °44, °54. 
«  “ England. Philadel iy 1854. 
« © France. Phila., n. New ed., 
«“ — « Greece and Rome. Phila., iid 
bed “ Europe. Keene.* 
The | States Speaker. Philadelphia.* 
oo 
—- Grainmar. 10th ed. London, 1842,* 
my LL, J.58., 


Rational Arithmetic. Lowell, 1846.* 
RUSSELL, WILLIAM 
The Primer; or, First Seepe, in Spsting. and 
Reading. Boston, 1846. Imp. ed 
Spelling-Book ; or, Second Course of j=l 
Boston, 1845. ‘n.d. 1852. 
New Spelling-Book. Boston, “1985. 
Introduction ms the Primary Reader. Boston, 
n. 


i847. 

The Primary Reader. Boston, 2d edition, 1843, 
1847. Improved edition, n. d.** 

Sequel to do. Boston, (1846.) n. d.** 

a at Home in Reading and Spelling. 

oston.* 

Harper’s New York Class-Book. N. Y., 1847. 

baer 4 Ladies’ Elocutionary Reader. See A. 

WRussell, 

Lessons in Enunciation. Boston, 1830, (1841.) 

Exercises on Words. Boston, 1856. 

Elements of Musical Articulation, Illustrated 
by Mason. Boston, 1845. 

Orthophony: Culture of the Voice, on Mur- 
dock’s System. Boston, (1845, 1847.) 12th 
edition, 1859. 20th edition, 1862. 

Rudiments of Gesture. Boston, 1830.* 

Exercises in Elocution. Boston, 1841.* 

The American Elocutionist. Boston. * 

The University Speaker. Boston, 1853.* 

Pulpit Eloquence. Boston, 2d edition.* 

— of Instruction in Reading. Andover, 
1852. 


Grammar of Composition. New | 1823. 

Adam’s Latin Grammar. Abridged. New 
Haven, 1824. 2d edition, 1825. 

ei wow York Speaker. See Zdgarton § Rus- 


RUSSELL, W., & J. GOLDSBURY, 

Introduction to the American Common n School 
Reader. Boston, (1845, 1846,) 1856. 

American Common Schoo! Reader and Sr er. 
Boston, (1844.) 26th thousand, n.d. 99th 
thousand, n. d.** 

RUSSELL, W., & ANNA U. 

Introduction to the hee | Ladies’ Elocutionary 

Reader. Boston, 1 New edition, 1851. 
RUSSELL, W. E., 
ae English Grammar. 


L. Murra 
RUTER, MARTIN, 
Concise Hebrew Grammar ae oe 
(Easy Entrance, &c.) 


Abridged. See 
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RYAN, JAMES, 
Eleme entary Treatise on i 7" N. Y., ’27. 
bra. Phil., 58.* 
Bonnycastle’s Introduction to Algebra. New 
ork, 2d edition, 1 
Key to do. 5 aed Yor 1822 (1826.) 
Elementary Treatise n Mensuration, New 
York, 1831.* 
Bonnycastle’s Introduction to Mensuration and 
Practical Geometry. Philadelphia, 1847.* 
New American Grammar of Astronomy. New 
York, 1825. (Philadelphia.**) 
Playfair’s Elements of Euclid. Philadelphia, 
new = 1858.* 
RYFF, PETER, 
estiones Geometrica. Frankfort, 1621.* 
R eye Ray 
h Grammar, Northampton, 1767.* 
RYLAN MROBINSO 
Scripture Gatechions for Colored People. Rich- 
mond, 1848.* 
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S. 
SABINE, H., 
English Grammar. London, 1702.* 
SACHTLEBEN, A., 
chylus. Septem contra Thebas. 
1853.* 
SACROBOSCO, 
Algorismus. 
OHN, SAMUEL, 
Elements of Geolo 
(New Sa 1851 
ST. PIERR 


SALES, F 
The Turning B English Idioms into French. Bos- 


Key to do. Boston, 1843.* 
—— of the Spanish Language. 


Josse’s Grammar of the Spanish Language. 
Revised. Boston, 2d edition, 1825. lith 
edition, 1843.* 

Neuman & 'Baretti’s Dictionary of Spanish and 
English. 2vols. Boston, 1826.* 

Sen, Quijote de la Mancha. 2 vols. Boston, 

3d edition, 1843.* 
Art of ‘Translating Ttalian at Sight. Boston.* 
Po = tl — dello Scolare Italiano, 


SALISBURY, a G., & A. E. SLOANE, 
rts for Schools. Syracuse, 1845.** 
SAL ELD, JOSEP. 

First Book in Spanish. N. York, (’52, ’54,) ’59, 

Classical vig or, a Compend, &c. ‘New 
York, (1852,) 5 

SALLUsTi US CRISPUS, C 

mnia que extant. (Delph. edition.) By 

— hia, 1804. 2d ed., 1814. 
. Historie. Edited by 

~3 1808. in edition, 1817. 

De Fae nd Catilin. et Ju a Edited by 
Zumpt. delphia, 1848, 1850, 
oT (Ne ew York.) 

De Catilin. Conj. Belloque Jugurth. Historie. 

ted by Anthon. Boston, (1829.) 4th 
edition, 1831. 

Jugurthine War and Conspiracy of Catiline, 
Edited by Anthon. New —_ 6th edition, 
1836, (1852.) 10th edition, 1 

Conspirac of Catiline, &e, ‘Editea by Bullion, 
New York.* 

Jugurtha and Catiline. With notes by Butler 
& Sti maegee. New York, 1850.* 

History War against Jugurtha. Edited by 
Andrews. Boston, 1845. New Haven.* 
ra. With interlinear translation. By Ham- 
ilton. Revised by Clark. Phila., 1557.* 

Opera. With =e. notes by Cleveland, 
New York. Philadelphia.* 

Jurgurthine War and Conspiracy of Catiline. 

slated by Rose. New York.* 

—~ &e. Literally translated, by Watson. 

New York, 1855.* 

SALMON, THOMAS, 
Modern Gazetteer. London. No title-page. 
ae 1756.] 8th edition, 1769. 
ern Universal Gazetteer. London, (10th 

edition, 1782,) 1796. 

nS a raphical and Historical Grammar. 
— by Robertson. London, 12th ed., 

‘ 


Goageap phical and Astronomical Grammar, 
SALZMAN Pa ra edition, 178. 


»C.8. 
Elements of Morality, for Young Persons, Bos- 
ton, 1850,* 


Venice, 1523.* 


x Hudson, Ohio, 1851, 
87 seh ed., 1805.) 


Boston, 
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MPSON, ——, 
y of the Bible ; for Schools, Hartford.* 


SAMPSON, . 
Re * 
SANBORN, DYER H., 
lish Grammar. Concord, 1856.* 
rammar t= _ En — Language. 


Normal EI 


con 1858 
Concord, 1855, °56, 
OnD, RALPH 
Nefroe Te reatise. 2d ed., 1730.* 
Primary Han Hand Cards. % York.* 
a ew Yor! 
School Charts. New York.* 
« §$chool Primer. New York, n.d. (Al- 
abama Reader, Part I. 1844, 1852.) 
Primary Spelling-Book. New York.* 
ee. Andover, 1839. (New York, 
Rochester, 1852.)** 
New “speller Definer, and Analyzer, New 
York, enlarged edition 1857, 1858. 
Analysis’ of English Words. New York, 1859. 
Primary Reader. Nos. I.-III. New York, 61.* 
Schi First Boo 


New series, 1853, 1860. 
Fourth Book. N. York, n. d. 
(6th ed., 1843.) i2th edition, 


1845. New —-, on 
Rhetorica!, or Union Fifth Read N 
The High School Reader. New York, 1858. 
The Young Ladies’ Reader. New ‘York, 1858, 
The School Speaker. New York, n 
ork v aoe Pictorial Primer. New 
ork. 5 


SANDERS, C ma. nies & JOSHUA C., 
The Pictorial Primer. Re York, 46,53.) n.d. 
The School Reader. h Book. New York, 
revised edition, n. ED 
The Young Grammarian. Rochester, 1847, 
SANDERS, C. W., & E. W. MERRILL, 
Elocutionar Chart. New York.* 
SANDERS, C. W., & MESS, 
Speller and First German Reader, New York, 
2d edition, 1861.* 
Second Reader. New York, 1861.* 
Second German Reader. New York, 1861.* 
Phonetic > Speller and Third Reader. N. York, 


1861.* 
SANDERS, C. W., & B. A. RUSSELL, 
The Young Vocalist. Rochester, n. d. 
Robin Red-Breast; or, Juvenile Song-Book. 
New York, 1856. 
SANDERS, G de HUBERT, 
French Student’s First Book. Philadelphia.* 
—- Course of French Grammar. Phila- 
eke tos 3d ve 1848. 
SANDE HUA 


Cc. 
Analytical Definer and 1 Higher Speller. N. Y.* 
SANDERSON, NICHOLA 

ee, of A none. Cambridge, 1740.* 


Ovid'e x hoses. =e 
SANGSTER, J. HERBER 
Elementary Arithmetic, in Decimal Currency. 
Montreal, 2d edition, 1861. 
National Arithmetic. Montreal, 2d ed., 1861. 
a em &c. With examples. To- 


SARGENT, EPES 
Standard Charts for Primary Schools. Boston.* 
The Standard School Primer. Boston,1857.* 
The Smaller, or Primary ~ Bost; Phil.* 
The Standard Speller. » Tpoxton, 1856, 
The Primary Standard Reader Philadel me 
The Standard First Reader. Boston, 
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SARGENT, EPES, (continued.) 
The Standard Second Reader. Boston, 1855. 
= Third Reader. Boston, 1855. 
* xe Fourth Reader. Boston, 1855. 
“ Fifth, or First Class Standard Reader. Bos- 
ton, 1854. 
Selections in Poetry. Philadelphia, 1852.* 
The Intermediate Standard Speaker. Phila.* 
The Primary Standard § Speaker. Philadelphia.* 
= Standard Speaker. Phil.,’52. 11th ed., ’69.* 


iginal Dialogues. Sesto’ 1861.* 
sat ENT, M. 
Entick’s Tyronis Thesaurus.. Crakelt’s edition 
Baltimore, 1826.* 
SARGENT, —— 
Book- ckeopiog._ ing. vith Blanks. Boston.* 
SARJEAN AS, 
The Federal ~ Philadelphia, 1793, 
SARMIENTO, DOMINGO F., 
Metodo de Lectura Gradual. Santiago, 1859.** 
SARONI, H. 8., 
Musical Grammar. New York.* 
SAUND. 
New tata Paradigms. Philadelphia.* 
SAUNDE aa 
Complete | Instruction Book for the Violin, N. 
or! 
SAUNDERSON, » 
Algebra, 1803.* 
a * JOSEPH, 
a Boston, 1821.* 
SAWYEIt LEICES Boston, 1821.* 
ER, LEIC ER, 
A Critical oo of Mental Philosophy, 
New Haven, 1839. 
Elements of Moral Philosophy. N. Y., 1852.* 
Coenen ¢ of } ee Morals. Boston.* 
= Meutal Pros for Colleges, &e. Bos.,” 
ent soph ‘or Colleges, &c. Bos., ’54.* 
SAY, J APTISTE 
Tecevie 4 Political Translated by 
Prinsep. Edited by Biddle. Boston, 2d 


edition, 1824. Philadelphia, 3d edition, 27, 
ts Bry 1836, 1853.) 
SAY, AS 


Entomology of North America. Edited by Le 
Conte. New York, 1860 
Conchology of the United States. Edited by 
Binney. New York, 1860.* 
SAYMORE, SARAH E., 
Noel and Chapsal’s French Grammar. Borde- 
nave’s revised edition. New York, 1859. 
SCAPULA, JOHANNES, 
Lexicon Greco-Latinum. No title-page. Pre- 
face dated, Basle, 1579. 
SCHADE, ——- 
German and English Grammar. Philadelphia.* 
SCHAEFER, G. H., 
Lamberti Bos Eilipess G Grece. Glasgow, 1813. 
SCHAIBLE, CHARL 
seats in the Art of Thinking. London, ’60, 
Drawing, Studies for Schools, &c. New York, 


SCHELL, 7 S., 
Introductory Lessons in Arithmetic. 
de’ one 1855.* 
SCH 


p Hlemeniary D Draw ing, &c. See Coe § Schell, 


—_ aoe English Lexicon. See C. F. Inger- 


SCHEUBEL, JOHN, 
Euclidis Megarensis Algebra Regule Basle, 


1550.* 
SCHILLER, FREDERIC, 
Wilhelm Tell, with interlinear translation. By 
Braunfels & White. London, 2d ed., 1859, 
SCHIPPER, B. J., 
German Dictionary. See Muhlenberg ¢ Schip- 


per. 


Phila- 


| 
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SCHIPPER, ——, 
‘A Latin Grammar. Philadelphia.* 
SCHLEGEL, F. 
Lectures on History of Ancient and Modern 
Literature, =, fuestions. By Frost. 
cman 


an S) -Book. Philadelphia.* 
SCHMIDT Pelling- 4 
Course of Ancient Geography. New York.* 
SCHMIEDER, BR. 
Bryan’s Englisit Grammar for Germans, re- 
ant ew York.* 
SCHMITZ, LEONHARD, 
Grammer of the Italian Language. Philadel- 
phi 
Grammer of the Latin Language. (Advanced 
Lat. Gram.) Edited by Schmitz & Zumpt. 
Philadelphia, 1851, (1856.) 
ementary Latin Grammar and Exercises. 
Edited by Schmitz & a t. Phila., ’52, 55. 
Latin Grammars. See C. G. Zumpt, 
History of Rome. New York.* 
* Greece. New York.* 
Manual of Ancient History. Philadelphia, ’60 
Geography. Phila., 1867. 
SCHMITZ, L., & Cc. G. FUME T, 
Latin Grammars. See L. Schmitz. 
Advanced Latin Exercises. Phila., 1854, 1856. 
Kaltschmidt’s School Dictionary of the Latin 
Language. Philadelphia, 1851, 1860. 
Nepotis Liber de Exce entibus Ducibus, &e. 
Philadelphia, 1853. 
Cexsaris Commentarii de Bello Gallico. Phils., 
1847, 1860. (New York.) 
Ovidii Carmina Selecta. Phila., 1851, 1857. 
Curtii de Gestis Alexandri Magni. Phita., "50. 
Sallustii Catilina et Jugurtha. Phila., ’48, 50, 56. 
y i Foemata Excrnas P 88, 1800. 
oratii Poemata ry e! 
Livil, Historiarum Libri I aS, XML 
Philadelphia, 1851, 
Comes Orationes Stlects XII. Philadelphia, 
1850, 1851, ne 
CHMUCKER, 
— ri a > iemente of Mental Philoso- 
phy. ew York, 1844. 2d edition, 1847.* 
Storr & Flatt’s Elements of Theology. Trans- 
lated. 2vols. Boston, 1826. Andover.* 
Elements of gg Theology. Andover, 34, 
age hia, 1848.* 
SCHNEC . &., 
Musical ioe, See Smith § Schneck. 


SCHNEIDER, F., 
Practical Organ’ School. Boston; New York.* 
Theory of Harmony. Transl lated by White. 
ton; New York.* 
CHEDLER, FRIEDRICH, 
Book of Nature. Translated by Medlock, 
TE ETC 1853, 1859. 
SCHOLFIEL "AN " 
Elements of Plane Santen. Norwich.* 
“ “ « Norwich.* 


So 
ee Geometry and Trigonometry. Nor- 


Higher —_— and Trigonometry. N. York, 
(Norwich.) 
Higher Geometry an and Mensuration. N. York, 
1845. (N - wees ich 
SCHOOLER, S 
ae ofDescriptive Geometry. Richmond, 


SCHREVELIUS, C., 

Lexicon Manuale Greco-Latinum, &e. Edited 
by Hill. London, 9th edition, 1717. 
Same. Edited by Hill and others. London, 
16th edition, 1796. New York, 2d edition, 

1814, (1818, 1825.) 
Goods Eos Lexicon, Translated into English. Lon- 

on 

Greek + Translated by Pickering & 
Oliver. Boston, (1826.) 2d ed., ’29, 47, (53.) 


; 
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SCHRETER, GEORGE, 
~~ ~ York ia Series of School Maps, 


SCHUBERT, G. H 
Mirror o ature. Translated b Furness, 
Set 1049, 
SCHULTZ. 
Key to O Moshdes} 3 Exercises, (with do.) Lon 
don, 2d edition, 1825 
SCHULTZ, » On, 
’ First jacune in Latin. N, Y.* 
SCHUSTER, SIGISM 
Drawing- Book. (Drawing-Cards, Parts I. and 
Il.) New York.* 
Practical Drawing Book. (Practical Drawing 
ons 4 ay ork, _ > 
stematic an Progress ve Drawing School. 
4 In Six Nos. New York, 1854.* . 
Heads and Shading. New ¥ ork, 1859,* 
a. of Drawing. New York. * 
SCHUY 
Hi a Arithmetic.* 
SCHWEGLER, ALBERT, 
History of gs = 2 in Rhone. Translated 
. Seelye. New York, 1 
SCOFIELD 
Prismatic ‘Color ’ arr N. Y., 1863.* 
SCOTT, DAVID B 
Manual “4 ¢ History of the United States. N. Y, 


scoTT, JO JOSEPH, 
jo States Gazetteer. Philadelphia, 1795,* 
Conger hical Dictionary of the United States, 
hiladelphia, 1805.* 
SCOTT, R., 
Greek Lexicon. See Liddell ¢ Scott. 
SCOTT, WILLIAM, 
New_ Spelling and Pronouncing Dictionary, 
Cork, 1810. 
Lessons in Elocution. New York, (1799,) 1802, 
1810. Boston, 3d edition, 1811, ’23. Hart- 
ford, 5th ed., 1812. Concord, 1817, ’20, 31. 
Montpelier, 18. Leicester, ’20. (Worcester, 
oan Plymouth, 1825.** 
e, enlarged by Johnson. Phila.* 
SCRIBNER CHARLES, 
The Slate Map D rawing Cards. N. York, n.d, 
See Nc 3s. Me mton § Scribner. 
SCRIBN 
The Ready Redeebee. Rochester.* 
SCRUTON, JAMES, 
Pract tical Counting House. Glasgow, 1777.* 
— THOMAS, 
rammar in — London, 1822.* 
SEARS. BARNA 
Roget's oo of English Words. Boston, 


1855. 
The Ciceronian ; or, Prussian Method of Teach- 
ing Latin. Boston, 18i4.* 
SEARS, EDWARD, & FELTON, 
Classical Studies. Boston, 1843. 
SEARS, JAMES H., 
Standard Spelling- s— ; or, Scholar’s Guide, 
New Haven, _ ) Revised ed. 1826, 1828.** 
SEDGER, JOHN 
Rudiments of Book- keeping. London, 1777.* 
SEDGWICK, M.,, 
Facts and Fancies for School-day Reading. 
New York, 1854.* 
Morals . Manners. New York, 1849, 1857. 
SEELYE, « 
s History of or ‘Philosophy. See A. Schwegler. 
XA 
Manna 54 Aiehecw Grammar. Philadelphia.* 
SENECA, L. - 
Hercules Furens. Ed. by Beck. Boston, 1856. 
SEOANE, MATEO, 
Spanish’ ' Dictionary. See Neuman § Baretii. 
SERON, 
Sievaijee Francais, ou Choix de Sujets. Phila. 


») 185 
Histoire’ de Etats Unis. See Barbaroux § Seron. 
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SETON, JOHN, 
Dialectica. 1572.* 
SETON ’ 8. W., 
angers tive and Analytical Reader. N. York, 


Manual of the New York Primary School Sys- 
tem. New York, 1830. 4 
SEVERANCE, M., 
Spelling-Book.* 
American Manual; or, New England Reader. 
New Lg k.* 
SEWELL, E. M., 
an ey History of Rome. New York, 
1sdé : 
Child’s First Bictory of Greece, N. Y. 1853.* 
SEWELL, STE 
Hebrew Grammar. Boston, 1763.* 
SEWELL, W.., 
Classical Speaker. Enlarged by Reed. New 
York, 1550.* 
SGANZIN, M. J., 
a = Course of Civil Engineering. Bos- 
ton, 2d ed., 1828. 3d edition, 1837.* 
SHATTUCK, W. B., 
Columbian ‘Drawing- -Book. No.I. Cincinnati, 
2d edition, 1849. 
Columbian Drawing: Book, me, II. Cinn.* 
Columbian Drawing-Car Three Nos, Cin- 
cinnati.* 
SHAW, JOHN, 
Manual of Anatomy. New York, 1825.* 
SHAW, OLIVER A., 
Arithmetic Philosophical Taught. Descrip- 
tion of the Visible Numerator. Boston, 


1852. 

SHAW, THOMAS 

Outlines of Baglish Literature. Edited by 
Tuckerman. Philadelphia, 2d ed., 1854.* 


AY, —-, 
ore keeping. ad 
First Book of History. New York, 1854.* 
eaeeaeety H istory of the United States. New 


York, 1855.* 
School le of the United States. N. Y.* 
General History of Europe. New York.* 
Elements of History Combined with Geography 
and Chronology. New York.* 
SHEA, JOHN H., 
Book- “a: Simplified. Baltimore, 1841.* 
SHEDD, V 
P Flagesnce a Vurtee. See F. Theremin. 
Abridgment of Logographic, &c, French Spell- 
pomten, 1819.* 
SHELDON 
Manual of Object Lessons. New York, 1862.* 
SHEPARD, C. U., 
Treatise on Mineralogy. New Haven, 1832. 
3d edition, 1857. 
SHEPARD, JOHN 
—~ of Double mg bo Spine Simpli- 
fied. Lansingburg, 
SHEPARD, WILLIA 
-_— ~ of Arithmetic. Part I, (Prim, Arith.) 


1849. 
SHEPPARD, FURMAN, 
Constitutional Text-Book. Philadelphia, 1855. 
SHERIDAN, THOMAS, 
ee of oe or, Art of Reading. 
» 17 
Rhetorical ‘Grammar of the nee et toe” 
Edited by Andrews. Phila., 
Course of Lectures on Elocution. , 2d ed., 


1803. 
Complete Dictionary of the English Lan 
af ae 2d ed., 1780, Philadely his, 
“an att Bop 
uble Entr ~ . 
don, 1850. ‘keeping, 


Simplified. Lon- 
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SHERMAN, HENRY, 
Governmental H. story of the United States. 
New York, 184 
SHERMAN, SOHN. 
Philosophy of Language Illustrated. A New 
System of Grammar. Trenton Falls, 1826. 
SHERWIN, THOMAS, 
Elementary Treatise’ on Algebra. Boston, 
1842. 2d edition, 1844. 
Common School Algebra. Boston, 1845, (1854.) 
Keys todo. Boston, 1852.* 
Mathematical Tables. See Miles ¢ Sherwin,’ 
SHERWOOD, GEORGE, 
Speller and Nwerend New York, 1862, 
Writing Speller. New York, 1862. 
SHERWOOD, L. H., 
Song Ly, Hymn- -Book. See Brittan § Sher- 


SHERWOOD, WILLIAM, 

Self-Culture in Reading, Speaking and Conver- 

sation. New York, 1856. 

System of Elocution. "New York.* 

SHEYS, B., 
American Book-keeper. New York, 1818.* 

SHIRES. 

Improv ed Method of Book-keeping. Lenten, 


SHURTLEFF, J. B., 
Governmental Instructor. 
(Revised edition, 1860.) 
SIGOURNEY, LYDIA H., 
The Pictorial Reader. New York, 1844.* 
The Illuminated American Primer. Claremont, 
1844. (New York.) 
The Girl’s Reading-Book. New York, 9th ed. 
1839. 12th edition, 1841. 
ee Se "8 Reading-Book, for Schools. New 
or 
—- ‘beatings in History. Springfield, 
SILICEUS, JOHN MARTIN, 
Arithmetica, &c. Paris, 1526." 
SILJESTROM, P. A.., - 
Afhandlingar i — och Filosofiska Amnen, 
No. I. Stockholm, 1854. 
SILL, J. M 
Syathests” of the + — Sentence. (Elemen- 
tary Grammar,) New York, 1859. 
Parsing Book, to crsompeny do. New York.* 
SILLIMAN, BENJAMIN, 
——— of Chemistry. 2 vols. New Haven, 


SILLIMAN, BENJAMIN, JR., 
First Princlples of Physics ; or, Natural Phi- 
losophy. Philadelphia, 1859. 
~~ ae of Chemistry. Philadelphia, 
age ) 48th edition, 1860, 
sEMiEON, SOHN 


— Book. : [me * 
sim EDERIC W., 
Trestles on Levelling. Rev. by Alexander. 
Baltimore, 1837. (New York.) 

Treatise on Mathematical Instruments. Rev, 
7? a. Balt., 2d ed. 1844, (N. Y.) 
SIMMs, W. 

Geography or South Carolina. New Haven; 

tharleston, 1843.* 
History of South Carolina. New Haven, 1840,* 
Questions to do., New Haven.* 
SIMONNE, T., 

Manual of French Verbs. New York, 1854.* 

Treatise on French Verbs. New York.* 

Ollendorff's French Grammar for Spaniards, 

(Metodo, etc.,) New York.* 
Key to do., New “York.* 
Ollendorff’s Spanish Grammar. See Velasquez 
Simonné, 
SIMONSON. 8 

Circular Zodlogical Chart. New York, 1863.* \ 
SIMPSON, THOMAS, 

Treatise of Algebra. London, 4th ed., 1775, 


New York, ait 
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SIMPSON, THOMAS, (continued.) 
"SE Plane and Spherical. Pnua., 


SIMSON, BER 
its of Dect. Phila., 1821. 
“ Conic Sections. ee new 
edition, 1804. Philadelphia, 1809. 


... Elements de de la ange da 1 1806.* 
™ Epitome Historie Grece. New Haven 
ed. 1822, (1824) 1828, (Boston, Philadelp 


SISMONDI, 
4 Battles of Cressy and Poictiers, with * as 
ear translation. London, ad ed., 1 
SKINNER, F. G., 
Elements of ere See Bentz § De 
Reville. 


pe 
¥ Questions oy *Sabbath- School Classes. See 
C. Hudson. 


Ist 
hia, 


. See Salisbury ¢ Sloane. 
OMB, WILLIAM, 
Philadelphia, 1831. 


American Calculator. 
SMALLEY, DANIEL S., 
The ee Phonetic Dictionary. Cin., 
SMART, B. H., 
‘Accidence of "English Grammar. London, 1841, 
mar on its True Basis; Accidence and 
Principles of English Grammar. 2 vols. 
London, 1847. 
ical Grammar and English Pronunciation. 
London, 1810.* 
oe CHRISTOPHER 
ransiation of Cicero. Philadelphia, 1847.* 
“ Horace, Philadelphia, — a 
Pall ed. by Buckley. New ork, 1 855.* 
Translation of Phedrus. New York.* 
SMART, JOHN G., 
Ciceronis Orationes quedam selectz. (Delphin 
ed.) Phillaaelpbia 1826, 1834.* 
SMEATON, WIL 
Etymological Manual of the English Language. 
New Haven, 1 
Etymological Manual of the English and French 
Languages. New Haven, 1843.** 
SsLLIS WILLIAM 
losophy of Natural History. Ed. by Ware. 
penton (1824.) 26th ed., 1846, 1847, 1851, 


1860. 
SMETHAM, THOMAS, 
English Grammar, London, 1774." 
SMETIUS, HENRICUS, 
sodia. Frankfort and Leipsic, 1691. 
SMILEY, THOMAS T., 
United States Speaker. Phila.* 
Easy Introduction to Geography. Philadel- 
ia, (1824,) 4th edition, 1825, Yeh edition, 


827. 
Atlas todo. Philadelphia.* 
Improved Atlas. Philadelphia, 1827.* 
Sacred Geography. Ph Iphia, 1824.* 
tw lopedia a of Geography. Hartford, 1839. 
pte Philadelphia* 
Rules and Tables. Philadelphia, 


motr SFederal Calculator ; 5 Scholars’ Assist- 
Pa Phila., 1825, 1843, 1 
4 1835.** 
BMITI 


ete Key to do. 
& FARNUM, 
Juvenile Atlas, New York, 1813,* 
SMITH, ASA, 
Primero Libro de Geografia. New York.* 
Primary Astronomy. New York, 1854.* 
Illustrated Astronomy. N. Y., 4th ed., 1849, 
(1854, Boston, 1861.) 
ae lllustrada, Same,in Spanish, N. 
” 
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SMITH, ANN, 

Drawing-Book of Flowers. Baltimore.* 
SMITH, AUGUSTUS W. 

Elemen — on Mechanics. New York, 


SMITH C CHARLES, 
Gatversal Ge Geography made Easy. N. Y., 1795. 


Chemistry, ” Philadelphia.* 
SMITH, E 
Blair’s Elements of Natural and Experimental 
Philosophy. a York, 1834 
SMITH, E. PESTRIN 
Manual of Political _ N. Y., 1853,* 
SMITH, ELI, 
An English Grammar. Philadelphia, 1812.* 
SMITH, FRANCIS H., 
Introduction to Smith and Duke’s Arithmetic, 
Philadelphia, 1847.* 
Key to the Same. Philadel hia. * 
Alsebra. wines om g S 1847. 
Biot’s - eae Treatise on Analytical 
Geometry hila., 


ome: ) rev. ed., 1846, (1857, 
SMITH F. i, & R. T. W. DUKE, 
The American Statistical Arithmetic. Phila., 


1845. 
SMITH, HENRY, 
Anatomical Atlas. ecneece 1849,* 
7, H., & B. 8. 8 
The Musical Primer and Juvenile Instructor, 
Gare 1846. 
SMITH, HENRY 
Crusius’s Greek ~ and English Lexicon of Homer. 
art 
SMITH, HENRY B 
History of the Church, in Chronological Tables, 
New York, 1860.* 
Giesler’s Text- Book of Church History. New 
MIT ao | 1857.* 


H, H. L., 
Nateril Fhilosophy. New York, 1852.* 


SMITH 
Dictio of Arts and Sciences, &e. N. Y.* 
SMITH, JEROME V.C., 
Class-Book of Anatomy. Boston, (1834.) 4th 
edition, 1840. 6th edition, 184i. 
SMITH, JOHN 
New *.— Latin Grammar. Boston, 3d 
edition, 1812. 
Grammar of the Greek Language. Boston, ’09. 
Hebrew Grammar without Points. Bost.,’10. 
Cicero, De Oratore.* 
SMITH, a CALVIN, 
Gazetteer of the World. New York, 1855.* 
SMITH, JOHN RUBENS, 
Juvenile AE New York, 1846.* 
SMITH, JOSIAH MIN, 
Comparative View y Ancient History. Boston, 


1 
SMITH J. E. 
Grammar of Botany. New York, 1822.* 
SMITH, J. 
Juvenile Lessons; = Child’s First Reading- 


Keene, 
SMITH, L. L., 
Questions to ’ Butler's Analogy, with same. N. 


Y., 
Questions to ate Ancient and Modern His- 
ry, with same. New York, 1859. 
SMITH, PETER, 
nglish Grammar. Edinburgh, 1826.* 
sul H, ROSWELL C., 

Intellectual and Practical Grammar. (Induc- 
tive.) fs Ist edition, 1829, 1832. 
Boston, Part I., Parts I. ae 1831.** 

English Grammar te the Productive System. 
Boston, ist edition, 1831. New York, 2d 
pe 1832, (1836.) Hartford, 2d edition, 

1839, 1841. Philadelphia, 2d edition, 
1835" (1845, 1850,) 1851, 1859. Cincinnati, 
1844, 1847,4* 
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ROSWELL C. Goontnust) 
ee astery Geography, (First Book.) New 
York, (ist edition, i846.) 2d edition, 1846. 
ition, 1850. Philadel., (1859, 1858,) 
spin otition, 108. in Geography, (Conet 
rto, or Secon n graphy, (Concise, 
ay ™ System.) New York, (7th edition, 747.) 
11th edition, 1850. 17th edition, 1851. ’Phil- 
4ist edition, 1859. 
on the Productive System. Hartford, 
as 8 ea edition, 1836, 1839, (1840,) 1841, 43. 
New York, 1845, 1848. Philadel a 1800.** 
Atlas. Hartford, oor 1836, 
New Spee = hiladelphia, ist dig 1860. 
Atlas o ern and Ancient Geography. 
Philadelphia, 1860. 
Little Federal Calculator, (Intro. Arithmetic.) 
— (ist edition, 1830,) 1832, 1860. Phil- 


hia, 1836.** 
printed and Mental Arithmetic, or Second 
Book. (Providence, 1827.) Boston, 2d edi- 
tion, 1827, 1829. 5ist edition, 1835. New 
York, 1833. Cincinnati, 6ist edition, 1833. 
Hartford, 1841. Philadelphia, 1860.** 
Key todo. Hartford, 1836. (New York.) 
Arithmetic on the Productive System. Hart- 
ford, 1840. Philadelphia, 1859. 
Key to do. Hartford, 1843. 
ne or Third Book, and Key. N. 
or! 
Cc and Federal Calculator. 
ew 
SMITH, I 
Chila’s Fir t inet Book of Geography. Philadelphia, 


‘odern, or New Common School .Geography. 

Phlindelphia, 1848, 1849, (1856.) 

Manual of Linear Perspective. New York, ’57. 
«= Topographical Drawing. New York, 
1854, 1857.* 

SMITH, SAMUEL, (MRS. ?) 

Linear Drawing-Book. Philadelphia, 1843.* 
SMITH, SEBA 

New Elements, of Geometry. New York, 1850.* 
SMITH, SE1 

Natural Philosoph bef See Willett § Smith. 
SMITH, MRS. SPENC 

ver ssons in ‘English Composition. Boston, 


SMITH, 8. 

Reuben’ 8 Key to the Art of Drawing the Hu- 

Figure. Philadelphia.* 

SMITH. 1 THOMAS, 

Double cae Simplified. Birmingham, 1840.* 
SMITH, T OMAS 

Alderton’s 8 oy a Exercises, London, 

15th edition, 1819, (1824.) 
Engl lish Grammar, abridged. Lon- 


, 1832. 
Walker's Dictionary, abridged. N. Y., 1818.* 

SMITH, THOMAS L’ : 
Elements of the “Lav. Philadelphia, 1860. 


= WILL 
e pe _ ints.* 
SMITH, WIL LIAM. vite 
Th e Student’s Hume. New York, 1859. 
bon. New York, (1857,) 1859. 
History of Gum Edited by C.-C. Felton. 
Boston, 1855.* 
Same, edited by G. W. Greene. New York, 
(1854,) 1860. 


of Greece. New York.* 

ydides’ H ~ of the Peloponnesian War. 

ranslated. Philadelphia, 1844. N. York.* 

New Classical Dictionary. Edited by Anthon. 
New York, 1851.* 

Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities. 

Same, edited by G Anton, New York, 3d 
iC, € . on, New Yor 

edition, i857 


Smaller Histo: 
Thue 
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SMITH, WILLIAM, (continued.) 
Same, school edition. By C, Anthon. New 
York, (1846,) 1857. 
Dictionary of Greek and Roman Biogra} 
age 4 London, 3 vols., 1850. { ( 
vo 


y — 


SMITH, WILLIAM W., 
The Little Speller. New York.* 
The Juvenile Definer. New York, 1856.* 
The Grammar School Speller ; or, Speller’s New 
Manual. New Y York.* 
The Lge and Definer’s Manual. New York, 


Book ke keepi Single 4 New York.* 
SMITH, V coping nS LART 


Book-keeping by Single —, Double 
With Blanks. New York.* 
SMITH, W. W., & C. B. STOUT, 
ah De Geographer. New York, 1858. 


Gazetteer of the United States. See Haskell § 
Hand tee -books of Anatomy, &c. See Neill ¢ 


quae and Atlas. New York, 1827.* 
Algebra. New York, 1827.* 
Astronomy. New York, 1827.* 
Modern History. New York, 1827.* 
Ancient History. New York, 3827. 2 
omen New York, 1827.* 
see logy New York, "1927." 
SMYTH, -HOMAS, 
Catechism of the’ Presbyterian Church. New 


York. 
SMYTH, WILLIAM, 
Elementary Algebra. Boston. Brunswick.* 
Key todo. Boston.* 
Treatise on Algebra. Boston.* 
Key todo. Boston.* 
Seemety and Surveying. Boston. Brans- 


Entry. 


—— Geometry. Boston. Brunswick.* 
us. Boston.* 
SNELL CHARLES, 
‘Book-keeping after Italian Method. London, 
1701.* 


-—_ to Book-keeping. London, 1709.* 
SNELL, E. S., 

See Denison ag 
SNOW, CALEB 

First Principles r, ag I Spelling and Read- 

ing. Boston, 1827, 1828. 

SNOWDEN, —— 

History of America. Philadelphia.* 
SNYDER, WILLIAM. 

English Grammar. Winchester, (Va.) 1894.* 
SOAVE, FRANCESCO, 

Recueil des Cones Moraux, (Italian & French,) 


London 
Instituzioni’ di Hica. Venice, revised edition, 
808, 


SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN 
KNOWLEDGE 
Readings in English Prose Literature. London, 
new edition, 1853. 
Readings in Poetry. London, 11th ed., 1852. 
“ Biography. London, 7th ed., 1851, 
“ ** Science. London, 5th ed 1853. 
Outlines of Sacred History. London, 13th ed., 
852 


1852. 
Elements of Botany. London, 8th ed., 1854. ¢ 


SODEN, T., 
Elements’ of the German? Language. Cincin- 
nati, 1856. 
a — | EDW. ‘ARD, 
Chemistry. Philadelphia, ist edition, 


aR. 
Syllabus of Lectures on Chemistry. Fatiedel- 
phia, 1850.* 


t 





Spe.) 


SOMERVILLE, MAR 
Mechanism of the en Philadelphia, 1832. 
a ie y. Philadelphia, 1818. New 


Same, edited by Ruschenberger. Philadel- 
SOP. . (new edition, 1853,) 1 


The ,~ ky Edited by T. D. Woolsey. Cam- 
, 1835. (Boston, 1844.) 
Same, iterally translated. Athens, Ga.* 
= ae dited by T. D. Woolsey. Bos- 


same, literally translated. Athens,Ga. New 
Ajex. a Batted, by T._B. M. Gray. Cambridge, 
ores Tyrannus. Edited by H. Crosby. New 
Gane, Hitealy translated, Athens,Ga. Bea- 


The Tragedies. 7 translated. N. Y.* 
Same, franslated by T. Francklin. N. York, 


1834,* 
SOPHOCLES, E. A., 
Pronunciation and "History of the Greek Alpha- 
0 = ag 1848, 1854.* 

Greek Exercises. Hartford, 1841, 3d edition, 
1843, (with Ke rhe 

First Lessons in Greek. Hartford, 1839.* 

The Greek Verbs. Hartford, 1853.* 

a — Hartford, 2d edition, 1840, 
1 

Modern Greek mg em. ) Hartford, 
1842, 1853. Boston, 18538 
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SOUTH 
An in English G Grammar. * 
SOU 


D, ——, 
School Chimes. See Baker f° Southard, 
SPALDING, CHARLES, 
Rudiments of English ‘Grammar. Onondaga, 
1st a 1825, 1826,* 
SPALDING, V 
History of Eaglish Literature. New York, 


1856.* 
SPARKS, H.C 
The Polylingual Journal, Vol. = N. Y., 1857. 


4 1858.* 
SPAULDING, HORACE, 
The Biblical "Manual. Boston, 1831.* 
SPEAR, MATTHEW POTTER, 
Easy Exercises in Latin.* 
—" Manual of English Grammar. Bos- 


1845. 
SPELMAN. E., & M. COOPER, 
Xenophon’ s Anabasis and Cyropedia. Trans- 
1 2 vols. Philadelphia, 1840. New 


CE, W., 
Entomology. See Ki Spence. 
SPENCER, GEORGE. add 
An Engl ish Grammar on Synthetical Principles. 
New York, 1852. 
Latin Lessons, with Sissies in Parsing. New 


York.* 
aoe, ww by Bullion. Philadelphia, 1855.* 
SPENCER, J. A., 
Fyaeis Ons Course of English Reading. New 
ork, 1854 
Cesar’s | New York.* 
The Four Gospels and the Acts, in Greek. New 
York, 1860. 
Latin and Greek Books. See_T. K. Arnold, 
SPENCER, P. R., 
panei System of Practical Penmanship, 
three series. New Yerk, 1859.* 
Compendium of the Spencerian System. New 
ork, 1860.* 
Chart of Letters. New York, 1860 
SPENCER, P. R., & SONS, & J. W. LUSK, 


Spencerian Sy stem of Business Penmanship, 
in nine books. New York.* 


j 





SCHOOL BOOKS. [Ste. 


SPENCER & RICE, 

—— of Business Penmanship. New York.* 
ung Lady’s First Lessons in Business Pen- 
manship. New York.* 

Young Misses’ First Lessons in Ladies’ Pen. 
— p. New York.* 

SPIERS, A 

Manual of French Conversational Terms, P.* 

French and English Dictionary. Edited by 
Jewett. New York, n. d. 

Pronouncing School "Dictionary. 

abri -) New York.* 
SPIERS & SURENNE, 
Fressnee=s Dictionary of the French and 
ork, 182 Edited y Quackenbos. New 
or 
ew abridged edition. New York.* 
SPILLAN, D., 
Books’ L-IV. Literally translated. Bea- 
ver, 
-_ ——y v Corona. Literally translated, 


, A. W., 
Natural Philosophy. Boston, 1856.* 


Celebrated School for the Violin. Boston. New 
REY.G. — New York.* 


-- 11 Ch aie Philadelphia.* 
emistry. elphia, 
8 atin, Wi WILLIAM, 4 
rn Book-keeper. London, 1769.* 
STACKHOUSE, THOMAS, 
Grece Grammatices Rudimenta. New Greek 
See. London, 1762. 
STALLO, J 
Philosoph ny of Be ‘Nature, Boston, 1848.* 
STANF 
Plato’s ists ” Translated. N. Y., 1854.* 
STANIFORD, DANIEL, 
The Child’s First Book. Boston, ist ed. 1802.* 
The Art of Reading. Boston (ist ed. 1800). 7th 
ed. 1810. 10th ed. 1814. 12th ed. 18i7. 
Short 1 Comprehensive Grammar. Boston, 
, 1800. 4th ed., 1807.* 
Practical ‘Arithmetic. Bost. 1818. 2d ed. ’20,** 
STANLEY, ANTHONY D. 
Elementary Treatise of Spherical Geometry and 
Trigonometry. New Haven, 1843 (1850). 
Tables of oy New Hay en, 1847 (’50). 
STANSBUR Y, m 
tary Gai ‘cei on the Constitution of 
United States. Boston, 1826.* 
STAPLES, STEPHEN M. L., 
a de la Lengua Inglesa. Philadelphia, 
1 


yy gg ’ 
An SGHTON. 1829,* 


(Same, 





STEARNS, EDWARD J., 
Alphabetical Recitation List. Boston, 1857, 


a Guide to English Pronunciation. Bos- 
857, 1858. 

STEARNS, GEORGE, 

An on Grammar. Boston, ist ed., 1843.** 
STEARNS, —— 

Dramatic ¢ Dialogues. 1806.* 
STEELE, D. 

A System of Moral Philosophy. Boston, 1847. 
STEERS, ——. 

Harmonic Cards. New York.* 
—" J., 

German Reader. 5 anf York, 1847.* 

STEINER, LEWIS H 

bebe - Outlines of Chemical Analysis. Boston, 


STEINWERR, —— 


— Geography, See Cochran § Stein- 





Sto.] SCHOOL BOOKS. 


STEPHENS, HUSTC 
wr Ne 1 Treluced to an Art. Lon- 


1735.* 
sTEREY? MESSRS., 
The American Youth; Course of Introductory 
Mathematics. Providence, 1790. 
STETSON, ISAAC, 
Universal Writer; or, Shorthand Shortened. 
Philadelphia, 1824.* 


STEUER, ——. 
Nouveau Guide, &. See Bellenger. 
STEVENS, BERIAH 

New and ‘Concise System of Arithmetic. Sara- 


nee, 
STEVENSON, OGER, 
Mil itary Instruct’n for Officers. Phila., 1770,76.* 
STEVINUS, SIMON — 1548, 1620 
L’Arithmetique. Leyden, 1585. * 
Book - keeping, :y. Macpherson’s Annals of 
Commerce, 1 
STEWART, DUGAL 
Elements of the Philosophy of the Human 
Mind. Cambridge, 1833. (Boston, 1843.) 
a, revised and abridged by Bowen. Bos- 


1854.* 
Philosophy of & Active and Moral Powers. 
Cambrid 849.* 


ige, 1 
Same, edited by J. Walker. Bogen, 4th edi- 
ti *hiladelphia, 1860. 
STIFEL, MICHAEL, 
Arithmetica Integra. r. uremberg, 1514.* 
STILLING J. H. JUN 
of I hnceabdads New York, 1851.* 

sTIRLI NG, 

Horace, with interlinear translations. Edited 
by Nuttall, and rev. by Clark. Philadelphia.* 
TARDT, JULIUS A 

ce of Chemistry. Translated by Peirce. 

Cambridge, 8th ed., 1850. Boston, 1854. 
Philadelphia, 1860. 


‘An Arithmetic.* ’ 
wor f the Modern Syriac Language. 
rammar of the odern an, 
New Haven, 1855.* 
STODDARD, JOHN  * 
Juvenile Mental Arithmetic. New York, 1855. 
American Intellectual Arithmetic. New York, 
20th edition, 1850. 
Rudiments of Arithmetic. New York, 1863.* 
Practical Arithmetic. New York, 1852.* 
Key ee — and Practical Arithmetics. 
ew 
Philoso hical and Practical Arithmetic. New 


mR 
The Ready Reckoner. New York.* 

. STODDARD, J. F., & W. D. HENCKLE, 
reg for High Schools. New York, 1857. 
= age od Algebra. New York.* 

niversity “New New York.* 
Key to > ew York, 1863.* 
STODDA 
5 TONE Granade See Andrews § Stoddard, 
etatery Key to Chase’s Common School 
stone one Worcester, 1853.* 
The Chile ten. (Alabama series.) New 
York, 5th ed., 1844.* 
Alabama’ Reader. Part II. New York, 1852.* 
STONE, W. 
The poe Speaker. (Alabama-series.) N. 
STORER, W., 
Questions ib Wiltiam?s History of the Revolu- 
tion. Stonington, 1827. 
ny ~ Fa Ni tle (Eng.), 1778.* 
english Grammar. Newcastle 177 
STORR & FLATT = 
Elements of Theology.” Translated by Schmuck- 
er, Boston, 1826. Andover,* 
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STORY, JOSEPH, 
Familiar Ex sition of Constitution of U.S. 
New York, 


Constitutional "Clase-Book. Boston, 1834.* 
STOUT, 


Hart’s Geographical Exercises. yh ny 1857, 


snows os Geographer. See Smith ¢. Stout. 


First  Geograie for Children. Boston, 1855.* 
ST. QUENT 
= “1 of General Grammar. London, 


STRAIGHT, H., 
. i? a the Melody of Language. New 
or 


STRATTAN, H i, 
Book-Keeping. «™ Bryant § Strattan. 
STRAUSS, ——, 
Stream of Time; or, Chart of Universal His- 
=e, Transiated by Haskell, New York, 


STRETCH, L L. M., 
The Beauties of History. Philadelphia (1847), 
860. 


STRICKLAND, AGNES 
Tales and Stories from History. Philadelphia, 
1847. 


8+ 
STRONG, A. B., 
at THONG A. Flora. New York.* 
Sy yatem of of Penmanship. Hartford, 1853. North- 


STRONG, e AMES, 
Harmony of the Gospels, in the Greek, for Stu- 
dents. New York, 1854. 
STRoes, TITUS, 
The Common Reader. Greenfield, 1818 (1824). 
Youn, ng Scholar’s Manual. Greenfield a = 
tion, 1822. 3d ed., 1824, 1829). 6t 
Scholar’s Guide to the History of the otibie. 
Greenfield, 1822. 5th edition, 1826.* 
Universal Preceptor. Greenfield.* 
STRONG, T., 
Treatise e on sectentany and Higher Algebra. 
or’ 
STUART. MOSES, 
Cicero, on = Immortality of the Soul. Ando- 
ver, 1833. 
Grammar of the New Testament Dialect, An- 
dover, 2d edition.* 
Practical Rules for Greek Accent. Andover.* 
Course of Hebrew Study. Andover, 1830. 
Hebrew Grammar. Andover, new ed., 1823.* 
a6 bed without points. Andover. * 


ndover, 2d edition, 
1832. (3d edition, 1838.) 
Gesenius’ Hebrew Grammar. Roediger’s edi- 
tion, with additions. New York, 1851.* 
STUART, M., & E. ROBINSON, 
Winer’s Greek Grammar | of the New Testa- 
aa Y en 1825.* 
STURGU, 
Sallust. . > Butler § Sturqus. 
STURMIUS, JOHAN? IS CHRISTOPHORUS, 
Classic Letters. 1565. 
Plan of a Gymnasium. * 
Mathesis Compqnaiate, sive fyrocinia.* . 
Mathematica. Coburg, 1754.* 
Elements of the Mathematics made English. 
1700.* 


SUISETH, R., 
Calculator. ‘Venice, 1520.* 
SULLIVAN, ROBERT, 
The Spelling- -Book Superseded. Dublin, 18th 


edition, 
Introduction to “Geography. Dublin, 13th edi- 


tion 
Serre a Dublin, 12th ed., 749, 
SULLIVAN, W ’ 


Historical o Book. ” Part I, Boston, 1833. 
(Philadelphia), 


A Hebrew Chrestomathy. 





Swe.) SCHOOL BOOKS. 


SULLIVAN, WILLIAM, (oontioued 
Moral Class Book. Boston, 183 1st 
Political Class-Book. Boston (1830), "31 (745). 
SULLIVANT, WILLIAM, 
Musci and Hepatice of the United States. 
With Gray’s Manual.) New York, 1856. 


ER, G GE, 
Compend of Ph = - and Systematic Bot- 
UNDEVALL —_ 


MT Bosiog 
tion, 1 


. IGH 
k. Hand-Atlas fdr Skolor. 
ition 1850. 
SURAULT, F. M. J., 

Easy Grammar of the French Language. Bos- 
ton (1831). 3d edition, 1841. 

Rowbotham’s Practical Grammar of the French. 
Cambridge, 1st ed., 1831. Boston, 2d ed., 
1836. 3d ed., 1839. ” Hallowell, 3d ed., 1841. 

New French Exercises. Boston, 1943.* 

—— Fables, with Key, &c. Boston, 1834, 


Reak untiees on Scott’s Tales of a Grand- 
father. Boston, 1843. 

Easy Grammar of the Tialian Language. Bos- 
ton, 1813.* 

—, anaes of the Student of the Italian 


age. EL” 1835.* 
SURENNE S, GABR 
New French Marval ’ New York, 1838.* 
Fenelon’s Telemaque. New York.* 
Voltaire’s Histoire de Charles XII. N. York.* 
Standerd Pronouncing ae. of the French 
and English. New York, 1 
Dictionary of the French and English. (Abridg- 
— of do.) New York.* 
See Spiers gs Surenne. 
suTCL FFE 
A Grammar tf the English Language. Lon- 
don, 1815. a. edition, 1821.) 
SVEDBOM, P. E 
Utieast till Satslira. Stockholm, 4th ed. = 
Liisebok fér Sver, : Ungdom. Stockholm, 
SWAN, WILLIA 
Primary School Speiling-Book. Philadelphia, 


Spelling. Book. Philadelphia, 1849, 1850.** 
Instructive Reader. Phi adelphia, 1848, 1849. 
Introduction to Instructive Reader. Phila.* 
Primary School Reader. Part I. Boston, 1843, 
Pa ae —y¥ Philadelphia, 1850). 
II. Boston, 1843 (1845, 1846. Phil- 
we ~ S 1850). Improved ed., 1853. En- 


larged ed., 1857. 
Same, Part III. Boston, 1844 (1845). Phila- 
delphia, 1848. Revised ised ed., 1856. 
District School Reader. Philadelphia, n. a. 
Improved ed., 1852. (Boston, 1845, 1846.)** 
Grammar School Reader. Boston, 1846 (1845, 
1847, ‘Philadelphia, 1948). Imp. ed., n. att 
Comprehensive Reader. 
Yo Ladies’ Reader. Philadelphia, 1851.* 
Questions to Emerson’s N. A. Arithmetic, 
Part III. Boston, 1839. 
Arithmetic. See Leach ¢ Swan. 
oyae, ROBERT, 
rithmetics. See Leach § Swan. 
SWEET. JOSIAH, 
Pope’s Essay on Man. New England School 
edition. Claremont, 1846. 
Foss, ames in English Grammar. Clare- 


SWEET, "SAMUEL, 
Primary School Grammar. Claremont.* 


Lome ont.* 
SWEET, SAMUEL NILES, 
Practical Elocution. Albany, 4th edition, 1846. 


Orasoriea ' Reader. New York, 1855,* 
Elocutionary Chart. New York.* 


en for Begynnare. Lund, 


” Lund, 2d 





SCHOOL BOOKS. [Sya. 


SWEETSER, J. 
Musical Works. = hee ,Ghemer § Sweetser, and 
Adams, Root ¢ 


SWE 
English ¢ Grammar. Claremont, 1843. 2d edi. 
tion, 1844.* 
SWIFT, MARY A., 
First Lessons in Natural Philosophy. Part I, 
i 4th edition, 1836.* 
Same, Part II. Hartford, 1840,* 
SWINTON, WILLIAM 
Rambles Among Words. New York, 1859. 
SYDOW, E. VO 
Schul-Atlas. Gotha, 6th edition, 1854 
Hand-book to Physieal Maps. ‘idited by Tu. 
leard, Gotha, 1857. 





SCHOOL BOOKS. 


1 
TACITUS, 
ra Omnia. 3 vols. Boston, 1817, 1826.* 
toriarum Libri V., cum Lib. de Germania et 
Vita Agricole. New York, 1805, (1825. 
a he Ist a ae 1808). 
by L. Kingsley. New 
Haven, od. edition, 1838. Phila.* 
Edi ted by Cc. K. Dillaway. Phila.* 
5 Edited by Williston. Hartford, ’26.* 
bad Literally translated. New York. bd 
The Histories, with Notes for Colleges. Edi- 
ted by W. 8. Tyler. New York, 1849. 
Germania and Agricola. Edited by Ww. 8. 7 
ler. New York, new edition, 1949, (185: 
Same. Edited by C. Anthon. New York, 
(1852), 1859. 
bad Literally translated. Beaver, Pa.* 
TACQUET, ANDREW, 
Arith _— Theoria’ et Praxis. 
1656.* 
Elements of Arithmetic. Translated. London.* 
—— ? a ae (with Whiston’s Eu- 


ondon, 
TAFE! Ls 


“e 


Antwerp, 


id). 747. 
LEONARD, "" RUDOLPH, 


Latin bronuneiation and the Latin Alphabet. 


New 
TALBOT. GUILLAUME H., 
Pallosophy of French Pronunciation, New 


French Pocnanstation Self-tanght. N. York.* 
French Translation Self-taught, Boston, 1855, 
1858, 1862. New York.* 

TALBOT, JOHN, 

Western Practical Arithmetic.* 

Key to do.* 
TANNER, HENRY S&., 

A New American Atlas. Philadelphia, 1823.* 

TANSU R, W 

on Atelody Complete. Newburyport, 1761, 


TAPPAN, ELI “TODD, 
Geometry: 9 incinnati, 1863,* 
TAPPAN, 
Elements re Logie. New York, new ed., 1856.* 
TATE, THOMAS, 
Drawing-Book for Little Boys and Girls. Lon- 


don 
Treatise on the First Frtacigine of Arithme- 
tic. London, 7th edition, 1849. 
Firat Lessons in Philosoph y. Boston.* 
Elementary Course of Natural Philosophy. 
Edited by Cartee. Boston, 1856. 
Exercises on Mechanics and Natural Philoso- 
phy. London, new edition, 1*49. 
Principles of the Differential and Integral Cal- 
cuins. London, i849. 
TATE, WILLIAM, 
Commercial Book- -keeping. London, 1810 
Naval Book- Shins London, 1815.* 
TAYLER, EDMUND, 
Practical Hints on Book- -keeping by Double En- 
try. oy Is46,* 
TAYLOR, C. B. 
Pictorial History of the United States. Phila- 
delphia.* 
ay DONALD, 
Jountin poe Manual. Glasgow, 1838,* 
TAYLOR ISAA . 
= S ne Mind;” an Elementary Book. New 
or 
Elements of T Thou ht. New York, 1851.* 
TAYLOR, J. ORVILLE , 
The Farmer's School Book, New York, 1837. 
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TAYLOR, JANE, 
Hymns for Infant Minds. Worcester, 1831.* 
Lessons for Infant Sabbath Schools.* 
Girl’s School-Book. _ I. New York, 1837.* 
Elements of Physiol New York.* 
Phy: ae for Chil . (Primary Lessons), 
New ae 1839, 1845, 1847, new ed., n. d.* 
TAYLOR, JOHN 
Baschara; Treatise on Arithmetic and Geome- 
try, from the Sanscrit. Bombay, 1813.* 
TAYLOR, SAMUEL H., 
Method of Classical Study. Png 1861.* 
Greek Grammars. nt. Kihner. 
TAYLOR, WILLIAM, 
Complete System of Practical Arithmetic, Bir- 
mingham, 7 * 


Student's Manual of Ancient History. London, 
1838. New York, 1845. 

Student’s Manual of itodern History. London, 
1838. New York, 

Manual of Ancient and M Modern History. Edi- 
ted ae Henry. New York, (1850.) 9th edi- 
tion, 

TAYLOR, W. P., 

Pinnock’s History of France. Philadelphia, 1st 
edition, 1850. 

Histories of Rome, &c. See O. Goldsmith. 

TAYLOR, 
Piano Forte te Primer. New York.* 
The Organ School. New York.* 

TEGETMEIER, W. B., 

Manual of Domestic Economy. Edited by 
Cook. k. London, 1853. 

TEGG 
Dictionary ry of eesaeegy. New York.* 

TEMPLE SAMUE 

Child’s Assistant ‘te the Art of Reading. 
ton, 3d edition, 1807. 7th edition, 1824. 

Concise Introduction to Practical Arithmetic. 
ge (1818), 9th edition, 1825. 10th edi- 
t 1827. 

a of Arithmetic, in Federal Currency. 

oston, 1804. 

Arithmetic, revised by J. Robinson, Jr. Bos- 
ton, 18: 

TENNEY, SANBORN, 
Geolo Philadelphia, 1860. 

TERENTITS, 

eg Sex. : we by Camus, (Delphin ed.) 
Low 

With English Notes, by Dillaway. 

Philadelphia.* 

Edited by C. Anthon. N. Y., 1849.* 

-~—1/ translated by Riley, New 

ork.* 

> oman, 

THAC fi ER, THOMAS A 
First Latin Book. New "York 
Cicero, De Otitis, Libri ii "Sew York, 

1850 

De a A ‘Arnold’s edition. N. York, 1847.* 

THAYER, MRS. C. M., 

First Lessons in the’ History of the United 
States. New York, 4th edition, 1830. 

THEDENIUS, K. F., 

Skol-Botanik. See Andersen § Thedenius. 

THENOT, T. P., 

Practical Verspeetiv e, from the French. New 
York, 1#%4 

THEOPHRASTUS 
Moral Characters, (from Greca Majora). 

Translated for Students, by C. C. Cleve- 

land. Andover, 1826.* 

THEREMIN, F., 

Eloquence a Virtue. A system of Rhetoric. 
Translated by. Shedd. New York, 1850. 
Andover, 1854.* 

THIERSCH, D. th nr pg 

Greek Tables, translated b A: Patton. , Antone, 

1822. New York, 2d edition, 1830, 


Bos- 


“ 











SCHOOL BOOKS. 


The Orator’s As orcester, 1797.* 
THOMAS. JOSEPH, 
s First Book, ‘a Etymology. Philadel- 


Shia, 1852, 
Gazetteer Ses 8 § Thomas. 
THOMAS, MATTHEW. 
Merchant’s and Tradesman’s Guide. London, 


1814.* 
THOMAS, 8. A 
Southern First Spellt Book. New Haven. 
First Lessons in _ eeping. Parts I.—III. 
Book-ket aioe by Sing Single Entry. N. Haven, '58.* 
- le aven, 
eeping by ee! atry. p 


THOMAS & ANDREWS. 
ea of the Greek Language. Boston, 


THOME, Gusta ‘AV, 
Liirobo! hi. Stockholm, 1853. 
THOMPSON 


American Tutor’s Guide. Seng of Arith- 
metic. rv: 1st edition, 1808. 
THOMPSON, JAMES 
New York, 1 


Arith nmetical Tables. 
and An Soe N. York, 


Mental’ “Arithmetic. New Haven, 1846. New 
York, (1855). 125th edition, 1858.** 
Exercises LA the Slate and Blackboard. New 


Rodiments Cy ‘Arithmetic, or - gt and Black- 
board Exercises. New Yor k, 1 

Arithmetical —) or Higher crithmetic. 
ron York, 

‘Arithmetic. New Haven, ist edition, 
io. New York, 2d edition, 1846. 58th 
edition, 1850. new ed., 1853, 1855, 1858.** 

Key to do. New Haven, 1846. New York, 
revised edition, 1847. New edition, 1859. 

Higher Arithmetic. New York, 5th edition, 
1848. 25th edition, — 120th ed., n. d, 

Key todo. New York, 1 

Elements of Algebra. ‘low ‘Haven, 5th edition, 
1844. 


Key todo. New Haven.* 

Elements of Algebra, an Abridgment of Day’s, 
New Haven, 1843. 5th edition, 1845. 6th 
edition, 1846. 12th edition, 1849. 

Legendre’s’ Elements of Geometry. N. Haven, 
3d _ edition, 1844. 4th edition, 1846. 5th 

_ Lag d Surveyi 

nome ensuration, an urveying. 
See Jereniah “ ° 


ferem ay. 

THOMPSON, THOMAS, 

Outlines of Mincralogy, Geology, &c. Phila- 

ig Fry, * 

THOMPSON 

Youth’s Acsistams in Theoretic and ie 
Arithmetic. Woodstock 2d edition, 1827. 
RN hem edition, 1828.* 


Nhting Bc -Book, improved, 1810.* 
THO re Spe IGNATIUS, ’ 
The Purr! je Moni tor. Randolph, Vt., 1810, 


THOMSON, ES, 
The Seasons. ho sagem Boston, 1844, 


(Philadelp 
Sam , edited by. J.R. Boyd. New York.* 
THOMSON, WIL tise, 
Outlines of ee Laws of Thought. Treatise on 
Lo New York. 
THOREAU, P., 
Practica, "Course ‘of Book- -keeping. London, 


THORNTON ROBERT J. 
Grammar of tra New York, 1818. 
THORNTON, 
Cadmus; or, & Treatise on the Elements of 
Written Language. Philadelphia, 1793.* 


THOM 
Perry’ 
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THORPE, B., & L. F. KLIPSTEDY, 
Anglo-Saxon Gospel Gospels. New York.* 


RSTON 
— oO of the English Alphabet. Portland, 


THUCYDIDES, 
ap 5 yb of the Peloponnesian War. Edited by 
Owen. New York.* 
Same. Lagoon, translated by Dale. 
or'! 
Translated by Smith. Philadelphia, 
P nae New York, 1849.* 
TIARKES, J. G 


Exercises for writing German. aprilted by 
Rélker. _— Ist edition, 1850.* 
"Wrench Distion jondry. See 7, Nugent, and Flen 
mn ction: ‘ and Fi 
ater. 


TICKES, WILLIAM, 


rammar. London 1806.* 
TICKNOR: ALM . 


ON, 

Columbian Spelling-Book. meng 1859, 

Arithmetical Tables. Philadelphia, 1856.* 
Philadelphia, 


Youth’s Columbian Calculator. 


Columbian Calculator. pee, 1856.* 
Keys todo. Philadelphia, 1856.* 
— oon n. the Square and Triangle, 
Philade > ja, 1852. 
Key todo. Philadelphia, 1856.* 
Mathematical Tables.* 
Accountant’s Assistant.* 
TICKNOR, ELISHA, 
English Exercises.’ Boston, 1792, 3d edition, 


1794.* 
TILLEARD, JAMES, 
Collection of Secular Music for Schools. 


don, n. d. 
Collestion of ‘of Sacred Music for Schools. 
Hand-book to Sydow’s Physical Maps. 


TILLETT, by ay — 
New Key to the Exact Sciences. 


1824. 
TILLINGHAST, NICHOLAS, 
Prayers for Schools. Boston, 1852.* 
Elements of Plane Geometry. Boston, 1844.* 
TOC alae an 


French Grammar. See J. Perrin. { 
TODD, JOHN 
Attempt Towards ppprenas in Psalmody, 
eae 1763 
TODD, JOHN, & OTHERS 
The ” American Tutor’s ‘Assistant. (Arithme- 
poem, 3d edition, 1797. 
TODD, JOHN 
The village’ Reader. (Anon.) Springfield, 
Question-Book on e. Lives of the Patriarchs. 
oe .* 
Index a. 
TODD, LEW: 
An English aioe. Fredonia, N. Y., 1826. 
edition, 1827. 


RO ish Di jonary. See S. Joh 
°*E s ictio: nson. 
TOLON, M. 


New 


Lon- 
Lon- 
Gotha, 


Winchester, 


F., 
Historia de fos Estados Unidos. 


Translated 
illard. New York, 1852. 
panish Reader and Translator. 


{ 
DREW, 
Pantheon of the ‘Heathen Gods. (London, 
= 1” 1800). Baltimore, 2d edition, 
1 
TOOKE, x HORNE, 


Epea Pteroenta. Diversions of Perley. 2 vols. 
Philadelphia, 1st edition, 1306. ? 

















Tow.) SCHOOL BOOKS. 
TORPE, O 

Instructions ons for Ag putter, Boston.* 
TORREY, J 


Primer, or int beck: Philadelphia, 1826.* 
Familiar ir Spelling-Book, or Second Book. Phil- 
Primary S eliing Book. Phil (1831), 1859. 
1, 2., ’ 
Moral Lamy Ballston § Ist edition 
1819. (Philadelphia, 4th edition, 34), 
ing Companion. Philadelphia, tion, 


1825. 
eee 8 Musuem for the Rising Generation, 2 


TORREY JOHN 
Compendium of the Flora of the Northern and 
iddle States. New York, 1824, 1826.* 
TOTTEN, B. J., 
Naval Text-Book. Boston.* 
TOTTEN, SILAS E., 
New Introduction to the Science of Algebra. 
Hartford, 1836. (New York). 


“ite Primer, f for the pangs Classes. Bos- 


TOWER, ‘DAVID 
—_ 4 ¥ or, Seiens in Articulation. Bos- 


Pictorial Primer. Boston. n. d. 
Gradual Speller, and Complete Enunciator. N. 
York, 3d 2d edition, 1846, (1847). Boston, n. 


1858. 
Gradual Slee or Part I. New York, 1845, 
1846, (1852;) Boston, n. d. 
dual Reader, or Part IT. 
} 1846, (1847,) 7th ed. 1850. (Boston.)** 
Gradual I iheeaer First Step, or Part I'l. Bos- 


Same, = ee joston, 3d ed., 
En ‘Beeter, Part Iv. Boston, 


858, 1862.* 
ae Reader; + apes First 
Class Bock.. Boston, 1 N.Y 
Practical Reader. yp & ‘York, —- (i848. yee 
Gradual Lessons in G Boston, 1847. 
(New York, 1847, 00) ~— 
Common School Grammar. Boston, 1860, 1860. 
Gradual Lessons in Arithmetic. Boston.* 
Intellectual Algebra. Boston, 1845, (1862.) New 
bg” 1845. 6th ed., 1088. 7th ed., 1860. 8th 
, 1852. 13th ed. 1853. 
Key do. 3 a York i988, Boston 1862.) 
TO C. WALKE. 
North am Th Firet Class laa Reader, (Tower’s 
Fifth Book.) Y. (1848, 1851,) 8th ed., 53. 
Same, Cage ‘Sixth Book.) eh York, "19th 
, 1856. (Boston, 
North American Second Class Reader, (Tower’s 
Fourth Reader. , a) Se 1850. 
ome enlarged, ( t 35 eader.) N. 
York, 14th ed., 1855. 19th ed., 1888. (Boston, 


1858. 
TOWE t, B., & B. F. TWEED, 

First Lessons in Language ; or, Elements of 
English Grammar. New York, 1854, 1856, 
Boston, n. d.** 

Gradual ——— English Grammar. Boston, 


Sequel to do.* 
Grammar of Composition. New York, 1855, ’56. 


mn, 2. 
TOWLE, J.,. 
Grammer ‘of Astronomy,’ IN. York, 1825. Phila., 


TOWN, SALEM. 
Chart rt of . Elementary Sounds, Buffalo; Port- 


| rath thoi (Albany, 1837.) New York, n. 


Defining Book. New York, 83d ed. 
i Portland, 100th ed., 1845, (Auburn, 


— 


——- 


ie 
: 
Bea 
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TOWN, SALEM, (continued.) 
Speller = Definer, revised. Buffalo, 1851, 1858, 


Po 
New Speller and I Bilas. Boston, imp. ed., n. d., 


1856. 

Analysis of Derivative Words. a, zo. 2a 
ed., 1836. (3d ed., 1836.) 9th ed., . 2ist 
ed., 1841. ‘ooperstown, 2ist ed., ion 3ist 

1848. Rochester, 21st ed., 1845. (Boston ; 
Portland; Buffalo, 1854.)** 
ee Reader. Portland, 1846. Rev. ed., 


First } a New York, 1845. Portland, 1846. 
sto 
seosnd Reader; or, Speller’s Comeenien. New 
York, 1845. Portland, 1846. (Boston.)** 
ird Reader. New York, 1845. Portland, 1846, 
ston 
Fourth Reader. (Portland, 1846. Buffalo.) Bos- 
ton, 1855. 
Grammar School Reader. Portland, 1854. (Bos- 


; Buffalo.) 
The Bible Reader. Portland, 1846. 
TOWN, S., & N. M. HOL BROOK, 
Progressive Pictorial Primer, (Anon. ) Boston, 


n. d., gor.) 
Progressive Speller. Boston, 


1859. 

ey and Definer. Boston, * 
“ rst Reader. Boston, n. d. 
pe Second Reader. Boston, n. / 
« Thitd Reader. Boston, n. 4. 
5s Fourth Reader. Boston, n. d. 
bet Fifth or Elocu. Reader. Boston, n.d, 
at Speaker and Common School Read- 

A ow Boston.* 


TOWNDROW 
Complete Syetens of Penmanship. Boston.* 
Writing-Books, with Copies. Boston.* 
Complete Guide to Stenography. Boston, 1831. 
(New York.) 
TOWNSEND, C. E., 
Mechanical Zodiac. _— York.* 
TOWNSEND, HANNA 
History of of England in y ‘erse. Philadelphia, 2d 


TRAC . C. 
Child’s First Book in Arithmetic. Philadel- 
hia, 1853. 


wokentury Arithmetic. Philade ~ . 1850. 
Scientific and Practical Arithme Philadel- 


hia, 1860. 
Nou fyctem ¢ of a. New Haven, 1840. 
New York, 4th ed., 
Come tees and Mechanical Arithmetic. Phil- 
e! 
Keys ome Philadelphia.* 
CY, J. L., 


J. 
‘A School Record. New York.* 
A Pocket Record. New York.* 
The Scholar’s Record. New York.* 
American School Manual and Juvenile Harp. 
Cincinnati, 5th ed. 1856. 
American Historical Reader. Phila. 1857. 
TRALL, R. T., 
The Illustrated Famil y Se 7%. 1857.* 
TRAPANY, D. G., & A. de ROSILLE 
Nouveau Dictionnaire Francais- esine, &e. 
2 _ New York, 1826.* 
TREEBY 
Elements rr; ‘gra ‘2 by Nash. New 
York, ng 2d ed. 1 
TREGO, C 
Geography of F nt Shr Philadelphia, 1843. 
Cc 


T 
On the Steady. ra Words; ” London, (1st ed. 1851.) 
5th ed. 1853. New York, 1852. 
Synonyms of the New Testament. Cambridge, 
Eng. -, 2d ed., 1854, 
English, Past and Present. New York, 1852.* 
— on, the Parables of our Lord, New York, 





Tar.) SCHOOL BOOKS. 


"Practical | JOSHUA, 
ical Chemistry, 


eee, , for Farmers, &c. London, 
Mineralogy. Philadel- 
apis, ios, 
rosea + Knowledge. Boston, 1847. 
eee Yor) rs . 
Early Lessons. New York.* 
Conelse History of England. 2 vols. Bost, 1818. 
vols, 
TRIMMER, — 
‘Teacher’s Assistant. 1806.* 
Sequel to do. 1806.* 
Know ledge of Nature. 1806.* 
bi vem y Bde, WILLIAM, 


oe. 1781," 
THONCHIN. BERS BERNA 

New Pronow cing French Primer. N, Y., 1829.* 
TROTTER, JAM 


Hutton’s Coren Course of Book-keeping. 
Hutton’s Practical Arithmetic, Ed. 1860,* 
TRUE, eagioee K. 
Elements Boston, 1940.* 
ng. Glasgow, 1842.* 
ih Grammar. Phil- 


oJ J 
Manual of Book-' 
TUCKER, BENJ 
Short Introduction to i 

adelp! 4th ed. 


acred and e hoe Phila., 1806. 
Blair’s Grammar of Chemistry. Phila., 1827 
TUCKERMAN, E. 
Syno} is of North American Lichens. Camb.* 


KERMAN, HEN 
——*> Outlines sof English Literature. Phila., 


TUFT, JOHN 
a of Singing by Letters. Boston, 


TU 


—-* to the of Psalm Tunes. 


n, sth edition, 1731 
Xt “B. 


Lessons. N. York.* 
TUPPER. MA MARTIN 
Philosophie, “Proverbile, trad, en Frang. Phil- 


——$ from Brown’s Institute. London, 
TURNER, DANIEL, 
English G London, 1739.* 


rammar. 
TUR) = aa w., 
Anal sh and History. Lon- 


ysis 
A cc) ae 1850. 
ni sis O . 
TURD ARD, - 


Ed. by Bache. Phila- 


on, 1835. 
b Johnston. Philadelphia.* 
of Chemis Ed. sg dctasise, Phila- 


delphia, new tion, 1 
ee 4. B. & R. E. Rodgers. 


ER, 
(Princ. of 
French.) New Ha ay mee : 


French Class- 

Treatise on French "Poetry. New Haven.* 
TURNER, JOHN, 

Easy ii. to Vocal Music. Abridged. Boston, 


TURNER, MARIA, 
Tome Tadliee’ inna 15." in Drawing and Paint- 


TURNER, i RJ 
tah od 2a in Uaty a a 13th 
ed., 1808, 
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TURNER, 8 
aa introduction to Sacred Philology. N. 
or’ 
TURNER, WILLIAM W. 
The School Dictio Hartford, 1829.** 
Cobbin’s Child’s Arithmetic, Hartford, 1st ed., 


“Abr ent a ote rts and got . 1806.* 
ee uble Entry. 
apie seome of Bik es 7 Portland. 1804.* 


simple Facts. New York.* 
ae See ~~, — New Haven, ist ed., 


eee — Geography. tee, iphae .) 


TWEED, or F., 
mars, &c. See Tower § Tweed. 
TWEEL. Fand Pu 
Teachers’ and 7 Assistant. Albany, 1820.* 
TWITCHELL, ° 
An Ve Portland, 1st ed., 1825.* 
TYLER, B. 


M., 
Arithmetick, Theoretical and Practical. Hlus- 
trated. Middletown, 1827."* 
TYLER, MRS. 


‘Treatise on ti Middletown, 1837.** 
TYLER, SAMUEL, 
Astronomy. New York,* 
TYLER, W. 8., 
The Histories of Tacitus. New York, 1849. 
a: = ~<a of Tacitus. New York, 


Plato’s on Apology and Crito. New York.* 

TYNG 

nme on the Acts. Philadelphia, 1853. 
—_ of Au Ancient and Modern History. Phila- 


1845.* 
TyTLER A ALEXANDER, 
Outlines of Lectures on Universal History. 
Edin weet 
TYTLER, ALEXANDER F. 
Elements of General History. N. York, 1818. 
Soren, - She, mcord, 1823, 1825, 
Same. Ea by T. Robbins. Hartford, 1818, 
1823. New York, 1819.** 


TYTLE “y 
Salmon’s Universal Geographical Grammar. 
Edinburgh, 1777. 
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U. 


Ele neniary Treating 0 Tgic. N. York, 1823. 
men on © 
UHLMANN 


yriac ” ‘Translated by Hutchinson, 
New Y ic, 1855,* 

UNDERHI DANIEL C., 
Tables of A 7. New York.* 


UNDERWOOD, W., 
Cicero’s rove Orations, wit with interlinear translation. 
delphia.* 


UNGEWIMTER, FF. F. F 
Europe, Past and Present; Manual of 
and History. New York, 1850. 
UNWIN. 


Weber's. Traiaing School Singing Method. 
UPHAM, THOMAS C.. 
Elements of Mental Philosoph . 2vols. Port- 
land, 1827. 3d edition, 1839.* 
Same, abridged. New York, (1852,) 1860. 
Treatise on the Will. New York, 1859, 
Moral Philosophy. Text-Book.* 
Outlines of Imperfect and Disordered Mental 
Action. New York, (1840, 1843,) 1859. 
URCULLU, JOSE DE, 
Philade Iphia, 1856.* 


8 h Grammar. 
ueva om Inglesa. Phila., 1866. N. Y.* 


Dictionary of Chemis Philade 1821,* 
USSHER, NEVILL ILLES nines 
a Sens h Grammar. (Landon, 1787) Exeter, 
pe 3d edition, 1804 
Arithmetic, Abridged by. Little, 1804,* 


V. 
VAILLANT, A., 
Gardell’s Conversations on Italy, in English 
ns sand Erench. Philadelphia, 2d ed., 
De Arithmetiea {in De Expetendis, &c.] Ven- 


ice 
VALPY, EDWARD, 
El ati Latine ; ’or, Rules and 
ndon, (3d ed., 1813.) 5th ed., 
Haven, 1819. 
VALPY, F., 
=e Exercises; or, potredestion to Greek 


my ay? ion. London, 1826 
K » 0. London, n.d. 
VALPY, R., 
Tlomehte of Greek Gram 
1813. Fags ist ed., 
(6th ed. 4 
Same. Ed. by C. Anthon. 
Philadel; 


3d ed., 1829. ( 
man fas isi ed, 1810.” (Boston, 
= . ton, 
deed. 1827 — 
Ed. by ? Poroete, Boston, 


Pn 1826 
Poetical Chrondlogy of Ancient and English 
VALE pena ~— 6th ed., 1813.) Bost., 1816, 


Paley tf Moral’ and Political . el Rev. 
y Green. Philadel a 
Cicer, De Officlis, ‘Philadelphia,* 


es, &c. 
1816, New 


rammar. (London, 3d ed. 
1814.) 4th ed., 1821. 

New 2 em (1825,) 
hia, 1858.) 
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VALUE, VICTOR, 
vitte Part I. Philadelphia, 1823.* 
Oliendorff?s New Method of Learning French.” 
New York, 1850, 1851.* 
1 Ae to <. New York, 1851.* 


, E. D., 
Vopuble, Mposition Simplified. Elizabethtown, 


1825. 
VAN ESS, B., 
Vetus Testamentum Grecum. N. York, 1858.* 
VAN NORMAN, D. C 
French Class-Book. Van Norman, 
VAN ReneseL A, JE 


Lecture AN, York. 4825. bd 
VAN TASSELL, T Seo RUMAN : 


wane hic wet ” Syracuse. 1846. 
N WATERS, ¢ GEORG 7 
Vine Poetical 


yA y. ~ cincinnati, 1851. 
Ma yng 
The Art of Elocution. Now York, 3d edition, 
1847, 1851. 


The Clay Cove; or, Text-Book of Elocution. 
New York.* 


VANNIER, ——, 
VAREO, Spenne and Pronunciation. N. York.* 


De Lingua | Latina Libri qui supersunt. 2 vols. 


1788. 
VAUGE "AN, a A, 
— Reader, "and Definer. Parts I—IV. 
VAUTRU. Pr. c. L 
New System of Book-keeping. London, 1828,* 


VEIL 
ae to Greckmaire Latin, 2 vols, Geneva, 


17cm 3 


ree le 


New Spanis 


panis 
Ess Introduction to ACT ‘a 
ew York, 1849, (1850.) 
Elementos 
3d ed., 


de ja Lengua Castellana. N. York, 
— Nature yed. Ai to the 
ork, 1825, 1827. 


Di 
sh. New 
nish Dictio' See Neuman ¢ Baretti, 
MON 


8 
a aan 
endorff’s Method of ° 
York, 1848, 1850.* 
Key to do. seme 
VENABLE, C 
Bourdon’s Aithtnetio. Philadelphia, 1858, 


VENEMA, PIETER, 
thmetic of Coffer Konst. New York, 1730.* 


ic. See Sir W. Hamilton, 


talian 

VERGANT —_—. 

ae i, Comune Italian Grammar, Leg- 

» i 

VERNEY” LADY, 

Hints on Arithmetic. London, 1852, 
VERNON, JOHN, 

Compleat t Counting House, Dublin, 1719,* 
VETHAKE, 


MeCulloch’s Dictionary of Commerce. Phila- 
Principles of Political Economy. Philadelphia, 
ition, 1644.* 
vegas 


olitical Economy. With notes. N. Y., 1825.* 


VIETA. oR AES, 
Mathematica. Leyden, 1646.* 
VIGERIUS, FRANCIS, 
De iis Greece Dictionis Idiotismis Li- 
ited by Hermann. Glasgow, 1813. 


ber. 
VINALL, JOHN, 
P 8 Assistant; or, Stadent’s Guide. 
(Arith.) Boston, 1792. 
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VINCE, §&., 
a. —{ at Apeenemne. Philadelphia, 1st edi- 
ion, A 
of Fluxions, Philadelphia, 1st edi- 


tion, 1812. 
VINCENT, THOMAS, 
Ex Catechism. Boston, 1711, 1729.* 
VINGUT, F. J., 
Spanish Reader and Translator. New York, 


1855. 
Lector y Traductor ee New York, 1855.* 
Ollendorf?s New M M f Learning Spanish. 


English Teacher for 
» 1861, 1855.* 
(K ey ‘to do.) New 


¢ 
Spaniards.) New York, 1851, 1855.* 
yy ie do.) New York, 1851, °55. 
Le Maitre @’ ol. (Spanish Grammar for 
Trench.) New York, 1851, 1855.* 
oe 3 &c. (Key to do.) New York, 1851, 
VeReon, T., & H. MANN, 
— Geography, improved. Dedham, 


4 
emai MARO PUBLIUS, 
Opera. (Delphin ed. ) By Rueus. Dublin, 1790. 
N. -. ist ed. 1811. (9th ed. 1825.) 
wie — vm, (es “4 
notes. Tr. ew or! 
Mth edition, 1880" 


Same. by Bullion.* 
Edited by Gould. Boston, 1830, 1834. 
With translation and notes. By Alex- 
ander. Worcester, 1796. 
bey interlinear translation. By Hart 
Seicnie tase Baltimore, 1833. (Phila- 
delp 


By Bowen. Boston, 4th 


Frieze. New York.* 
eyne, without notes. 


Phila., 


With notes. — 
m, 1850.* 

With notes. B 

From text -. 


York, 1809.* 
The yee ihe ~— notes. By Anthon. New 


en . Edited by Anthon, 
—, 1 
the neid, with interlinear 


vi ranclation. London, 12th edition, + 
Lessons to do. London, 10th ed., 


— guste Arithmetic. | Phila., 1845.** 
he aan, on Vensuraton and Prac- 


Key to do. 1b, 
VOGDES, 7, rLy 8. A ea 

Elements Arithmetic. Phila., 1860 
VOGEL, ane 

— ty em der | aaa Erdkunde, Leipsic. 


Kleiner Sobol Atlee. (Illustrated School Atlas 
of | med Geography.) Leipsic, 1855. 
VOIGT, F 
Historisch-Geographischer Schul-Atlas, Ber- 
lin, 1867, 
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VOLTAIRE, 
Histoire de Charles XII, Boston, 1835. Phile- 
delphia, 1858.* 
os edited by J. P. Mouls. New York, 
Same, edited by G. Surenne. New York.* 
La Henriade. Boston, 1843.* 
VON HERRINGEN, —— 
Piano-Forte Instructor. tor. New York, 1853,* 
VOsE, JO Song-Book. New York.* 
E, 
m of ‘Astronomy. Goneeed, er. 
Compendium of Astronomy. indsor, Vt., 
Actpeneattns Plates, n. d. 
My ——-- 2, 
y of Nature. (Esquisse d’une Geog. 


ue.) Boston, 1865. 
“Tondon Seer London, 1795,* 


; 
i 





Wal.) SCHOOL BOOKS. 


Ww. 
WABY, E 


> Kine 
Elements imo English Language. Philadel- 


wacWEH, G 
New and Easy. Method of Learning German. 
WAHL ogy SE 1847.* 


Greek’ KA he lish Lexicon of the New Lad 
—_. cs avis Philol.) Translated by Ro 
Andover, 1825.* 
WAKEFIELD, PRISCILLA, 
Introduction to Botany. Boston, 1811, (Phila- 
delphia, 1817.) 
WALCHNER, ALFRED, 
a, wpumenen, (New Method, &c.) New 
WALCKENAER, Cc. A 
Abrégé de la Geographie Moderne par Pinker- 
WALDO, J0 Paris, 1805. 


OH 
was -Dictonary Spelling-Book. Georgetown, 
1816. 
Rudiments of English Grammar. Phila., 1813.* 
Abridgment of do. Philadelphia, 1814. * 
WALKER, CORNELIUS 
Readers. See Tower § Walker. 
WALKER, JAMES, 
Reid’s Essays on’ the Intellectual Powers. 
Cambri , 1850. Phila., 1860.* 
Boston, 4th ed., oa niladslp ¥ 1800.) 
t! 1855. (P' le. 1860. 
WALKER, “JOHN, , 
Elements of Elocution. Boston, 1810. Phila- 
delphia, 1811. 
Elements of Elocution eae | Oratory. Edited by 
Culver. Philadelphi 
Manuel of Elocution ond a Edited by 
Culver. Philadelphia, 1860.* 
Rhetorical Grammar. Boston, ist edition, 
1814. (2d edition, 1822.) 

Key to the Classical’ Pronunciation of Proper 
Names. Philadelphia, ist edition, 1808. 
Critical Pronouncing Dictionary. —s Mth 

edition, 1847. Philadelphia, 1846 
Abridged, by Cobb. Hartford, 1829. (Ithaca, 
1828, 1829. 
Abridged, by Smith. New York, 1818.* 
* Davis. New York.* 
i Puiladeiphia, we edition, 1808, 1818, 
1846.) 2d ed., n.d. N. Y., (1804, 
1807,) 1815 
e a? Schools. (Boston; Philadel- 
ag » 1856,) 1861. 
Pocket edition. Hartford, 1st edition, 1842. 
Joh ’s Pro ing English Dictionary. 
See S. Johnson, 
Rhyming Dictionary. 2 vols. London, 2d ed., 
n.d. (New York.) 
Miyata, Spelling and Pronouneing Diction- 
Philadelphia, 1852. 
WALKER, JOSEPH, 
Joyce’s Practical Arithmetic. Baltimore, 1819. 
Fenning’s Guide to the Use of the Globes. 
Bektimore, Ist edition, 1827. 
WALKER, SEARS C 
New Latin Reader. _ 1899. (2d edition, 
1830. Phila., 3d ed., 1832. 4th ed., 1835.) 
Key to do. Boston, 1829.* 
Herschel’s Treatise on Astronomy. Philadel- 
hia, . * 
WALKER, 
Artthenetie. ” "Troy. 1841.” 
Elements of Geometry. Boston, 2d A med 
aux 3d edition, oy Philadel 
ited by Kendall nila 146.8 
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WALKER, WILLIAM, 

Treatise of English Particles. London, (1663.) 
10th edition, i091. 

Art of Teaching Grammar-Learning. London, 
Sth edition, 1717. 10th edition, 1728. 

WALKINGAME, FRANCIS, 

The Tutor’s Assistant. Compendium of Arith- 
metic. London, 20th edition, 1734, (1825. 
New York.) 

WALLACE, CRANMORE, 
Geography of New Hampshire. Boston, 1829.* 
WALLACE, J., 

Treatise of Algebra. * 

New Treatise ou the Globes and Practical As- 
tronomy. New York, 1812, 

Grammatica Lingue Angiice. * 

WALLAGE 
— Catechism ‘of Scripture History. Charles- 
C., 1855.* 
WALLACE, RUBERT, 
Pocket Guide to Commercial Book-keeping. 
Glasgow, 1839.* 
WALLISs, - JOHN, 
English Grammar in Latin. London, 1653, 


1765.* 
Mathesis Universalis. London, 1657.* 
Opera Mathematica. London, 1699.* 
WALLIS, WILLIAM, 
Essay on Arithmetic. Taunton (Eng.), 1800.* 
WALSH, MICHAEL 
New system of Mercantile Arithmetic. New- 
parypert, 1801. 3d ed., 1 3d ed.,1 
4th ed,, 1814. Charleston, 8. C., 4th ed., 
1806. Northampton, = ed., 1807. Salem, 
4th ed-, 1820. 4th ed., 1824. Sth ed., 1825.** 
The Mercantile ‘arithmetic. Boston, new ed., 
1826, ( 1828.) 
Book- keep i Boston, 1832.* 
WALTER Pre OMAS, 
Grounds and Rules of Singing Explained. Bos- 
ton 1721, 1746, 1760, 1 
Book of Psalm salmody; with ‘Preface by Seventeen 
ew. * 
WALTON, c 
Arithmeti. “the Colburn § Walton. 
WALZ, E. 
Elementar-buch der Englischer Sprache. Phil- 
adel hia, 1835. 
WGranmar Of the French (Londo 
rammar Of the Fren ndon, 
16th ed., 1823.) Boston, eed 80. (1819, 
9th ed., "1827. Phila., loth ed., 1858.)* 
Recueil Choisi de Traits Histori ues, “4” Re- 
vised by Mouls. New York, (1820,) 1837. 
(Philadelphia 1858.) 
Elementary —I— 2 to Latin Grammar. 
London, 2d edition, 1797. 
a Vocabulary. d 
WANZER, ’ 
Arithmetic * 


WARD, 
En ish Grammar. Whitehaven (Eng.), 1777.* 
WARD, JAMES H., 
Elementary Course of Instruction on Ordnance 
and Gunnery. Philadelphia, 1851.* 
WARD, JOHN, 
System of ratory, Vol. I. London, 1759. 
Shore. — of Grammar (Latin.) See 


Youn ng ‘Stinematician’s Guide. London, 9th 
tio 


WARD, WILLIAM, 
re, (Grammar of the English Language. 


WARE. 
ARE, 30 oa "Natural Histo ang W. Smellie. 
Natural Theology. See W. 
WARE, JONAT 
New Introduction to Saas Grammar. Wind- 
oor, Vt., 1814. 
WARE .F W., 
fh and Tunes for Sunday-Schools, Bost.* 





Wat.) 


WARING, GEORGE, JR., 
Elements of Agriculture, with questions, for 
Schools. New York, 1864.* 
WARING, WILLIAM, 
American Tutor’s Assistant. See J. Todd. 
WARNER, C. D., 
Book of Eloquence. Cazenovia. N. Y., 1852.* 
WARNER, JAMES F., 
Primary Note Reader. New York.* 
Rudimental Lessons in Music. New York.* 
Weber’s General Music Teacher. 2 vols. Bos- 
ton, 1841.* 
en, of Musical Terms. Bos- 
ton, | 
WARNER, A, 
Baptist Sinnday School Hymn-Book. N. Y.* 
WARREN, 
Primary Geogr, Philadelphia, 1860. 
os 1001 Geography. Philadelphia, 
8 “~~ } Physical Sonam hy. Pl Had Iphia, 
yetem o ys Geography i le 
(1857.) Revised dition, 1860 - 
WARRE 


. 

The Mercantile Catechism and Book-keeper’s 

Guide. New York, 1834.* 
WARREN, 8. EDWARD 

Manual of one? Geometrical Drawing. 
New York, 1 

General Probleme ia Orthographic Projection. 
New baad 


bene 
yand Atlas. Portland.* 
WASE, Ss PHER, . 
Methodi os om Heenan ad of a Prac- 


tical Gram: London 
WATERHOUSE, s BENJAMIN, 
The Botanist. Boston, 1811.* 
WATERHOUSE, CHARLES, 
Practical ‘Arithmetic. Port- 
d, 1845. (Concord.)** 
ays — Sup lement to the various Arithmetics. 
, 2d edition, 1842. 
WATERMAN’ JESSE, 
An ——* Grammar. Philadelphia,* 


be! FF 
ker § Watson, 


Readers 
WATSON, SOHN | SEEBY, 
Cicero, on Oratory and Orators. New York.* 
— Florus, ad Velleius Paterculus, Lit- 
; Translation. New York, 1855.* 
j Xenophon’s Expedition of Cyrus, and Memo- 
= Literal Translation. New York, 


1 
WATSON, THOMA 
Orthogra = Expositor. See Jaudon, Wat- 


WATSO! , THO AS, 
Lectures’ on the Principles =e 5 Feastics of 
Physic. Edited by Condie. 
WATSON, W., 
Men ntal Arithmetic Rochester.* 


bf te THO 
ade Easy. Edinburgh, 5th edition. 


WATTERSTON , 8., 
Easy Method ‘of ‘Learning Roman History. 


ashin ie D. C., 1820 
WATTS, 
Elements of Chemistry. See 7. Graham. 


Ly’ + ISAAC, 
irst Principles of Astronomy and Geogra- 
\ phy. London, (1736.) Sth edition, 1752, 


j 3. 
Logic; or, the Right Use of Reason. London 
itis Newbuty ryport, 2d edition, 1796. : 
On a a oat of the Mind. Boston, 2d 
estions. By Denman. N. Y.* 
Edited by Emersca. Boston. Revised ed., 


1856. 
Divine Songs, in Easy Language for Children, 
Boston. 1719, 1760, 171" 
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WATTS, ISAAC, (continued.) 
F we eS Catechism and Prayers. Boston, 
Second & Set of Catechism and Prayers. Boston, 


Discourse on the hap 4 Instruction by Cate- 
chism. — 1748 
WATTs, JOH 
Xenophon’s De Cyri Institutione. Hutchinson’s 
ition. Philadelphia, 1st edition, 1806, 
Novum Testamentum Grecum. P lhiladelphia, 
2d edition, 1806. 
WATTS & SHIMEAL, 
Scripture e Questions. * New York.* 


WATTs, 
Compleat Spel Spelling-Book. Dublin, 1783.* 
WAYLAND, FRANCIs, 
a of Intellectual Philosophy. Boston, 
185 
Elements of Moral Science. Boston, 1845. 
Same, abridged. 3d edition, 1837, (4th edi- 
tion, 1857, 1843 ) 1849. 
Elements of Political Economy. Boston, 1848, 
— —_— Boston, 1837, (5th edition, 


7850.) 
WAYNE, HENRY C., 
The Sword Exercise. aenng & Military 
geeniee. Washington, 1350 
WEAVE 
System re Practical Elocution and Rhetorical] 
2 Philadelphia.* 
WEBB, 
Histerical Com nion. Philadelphia, 1857.* 
WEBB, GEORGE JAMES, 
Orthophony. Boston 2 
lass-Book, for Schools. 
Little Songer, for Schools. 
Boston.* 


Cc ool 8 \ 
Singing Books. See Mason § Webb. 
WEBB, J. RUSSELL 

John’s First Book. New York, 1849. 

Young Pupil’s Guide. New York.* 

Normal Primer. New York.* 

Normal Readers. ag I-III. New York.* 

No. IV. New York, 1851, 
- "= No. V._ New York.* 
Primary epee. New York.* 
WEBE 

Fremd- Fiirtetbuch der Deutschen Sprache, 

Leipsic, 6th edition, 1852. 
WEBER, GEORGE, 

Outlines of Universal History. Boston, 1853, 

(14th edition. 1860. Revised edition, 1862.) 
WEBER, GODFREY, 

General Music Teacher, for Self-instruction. 

Edited by Warner. 2 vols. Boston, 141.* 
WEBBER, SAMUEL, 

Introduction to English Grammar. Bost., 1832, 

Mathematics. 2vols. Camb., 2d edition, 1808. 

Entield’s Institutes of Natural Philosophy. 
Boston, (1803.) 4th edition, 1824. 

WEBSTER, E., 

Phonographic Teacher. New York, 1852. 

WEBSTER, JOHN, 
Elements of Natural Philosophy. Lond., 1804. 
Same, edited by Eaton a (Philosophical Instruc- 
tor.) Albany, 1824.* 
WEBSTER, JOUN Wee 
Brand’s Manual of Chemistry. Boston, 1826.* 
Fyfe’s Elements of Chemistry. Boston, 1827.* 
WEBSTER, NOAH, 

American Spe lling- -Book. Boston, (1794, 1802.) 
Revised edition, 1805, Hartford, 1 1805. Re- 
vised edition, 1813, 1818. 26th edition, n.d. 
Concord, cisiz. ) n.d. Albany, 1822. Lex- 
ington, Ky. ., revised edition, i825. Brattle- 
boro’, 1826, 1827. Middletown, 1827.** 


Boston.* 
Boston.* 





Elementary Spelling- -Book. Middletown, 1829, 
1831, New York, 1829. Revised ed., 
n. d. ‘Gene 1832, 1837. Hartford, 1841. 


Portland, 184i. Wells River, Vt., 1841, 
Brattleboro’ 


, 2. d,** 
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WEBSTER, NOAH, (continued.) 
= Slementary Spelling-Book. N. York, 


The "feacher; a Supplement to the Elementary 
Spelling-Book. New Haven, 1837.** 

Instructive and Entertaining Lessons for Youth. 
New Haven, 1835. 

Manual of Useful Studies. New Haven, (1832,) 


1839.* 
Elements - Useful Knowledge. Vol. I. Hart- 
ford, 1806. New London, 3d edition, 1807. 
. Vol. Il. New Haven, S ed., 1804.) 
2d edition, 1806. 3d edit’ jon, 
Same. Vol. III. New Haven 1506, (1812.) 
History of Animals. Same. Vel. IV. New 
Haven, 1812. 
Grammatical Institutes of the English Lan- 
age. PartI. Hartford, ist edition, n.d. 
ton, 1704. New York, 1804.) 

Same. Part II. ’ ist edition, 1790. 
3d edition, 1794. (Sth edition, 1797, 1800.) 
7th edition, 1803. Hartford, 5th ed., 1796 
6th ed., 1800. (Alb. 1798.) N. York, f804.** 

American ‘Selection of Lessons. Same. Part 
Ill. Hartford, 2d ed. [17369] 4th ed., 1788. 
5th ed., — bth ed., 1793. 10th ed., n. d, 
i2th edn Boston, 2d ed., 1792. 5th ed. 

tp. New 1 Haven, new ed., 1804. (Phila- 
delphia, 1814.) ** 

Philosophical and Practical Grammar of Eng- 
lish a New Haven, 1807.** 

Rudiments of Eng.Grammar. Same, abridged. 
New York, 1811. (New Haven 1831. ) 

ved Grammar of the English Language. 
New Haven, 1831. 

aes on the English Language. Bos- 
ton, 17 

Observations on Language and the Errors of 
Class-Books. New Haven, 1839.* 

- ish my ie ition, —_ c 

ictionary of the Englis ny for Com- 
mon Schools. Hartford, is 

—-¥~ Dictionary of the English of. Eval, 

t ed., 2 vols, 4to., 1828, 
eye 8vo., 1840. Springfield, mets. N. Y.* 
Same, revised by C. A. Goodrich. S| pring- 
field, 1548, rato. Phila., 1858) 
Pictorial edition. 8 ringticld, 1859. 
Royal 8vo. edition. 
Abridged, Royal 8vo. Phil 1860. 

New University Pronouncing and Defining Dic- 

‘tionary. Edited by C.C. Goodrich. Phila., 
1860. (New York.) 

Academic edition. New York. Philadelphia.* 

Common School edition. N. a 1835. Phila.* 

History of the United States. N. Haven, 1832. 
3d edition, 1833, 1835. 

New Testament, with Amendments. N. Haven, 


1839. 
WEBSTER, THOMAS, 
Principles of Hydrostatics. Cambridge, 1835.* 
Theory of Equilibrium and Motion of Fluids, 
Cambridge, 1836.* 
WEBSTER, WILLIAM, 
Book-keeping According to the Italian Method. 
London, 1624.* 
WEBSTER, WILLIAM, 
Arithmetic in Epitome. 6th ed. London, 1740.* 
Essay on Book-keeping. London, 8th ed. 1744. 
WEBSTER, WILLIA 
ee Dictionary. Sequel to Elemen 
-Book. New York, 2d edition, n. 
etc.; or, a Speller and Defi- 
rk, revised ed., n.d, Phil- 
adelphia, n. d. - 
Primary School Pronouncing Dictionary. Phil- 
nigh aghis revised ed., n. New York.) 
School Pronouncing Dictionary. Phila- 
Co on ph 5 Dictionary. 
unting-House an N. Y.* 
— ae New York.* 
Il Chorister. New York.* | 
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WEDGWOOD, WILLIAM B. 
Revised Statutes of 3 York for Schools. N. 
13 ac edition, Iett. 
Do. of New td . O d, 


1843 * 
Do. of Vermont. Brattleboro’, mo 
Do. of Massachusetts. RBost., 
Constitution and Revised Statutes of the Uni. 
ted States. — phia.* 
WEISBACH, JUL 
ee a of Mechastes, ete. Edited b a 
ton. . “wages Phila., Ist ed., 1848, (1849.) 
WEISE, Cc. 
Anaereontis ¢ Carmina. Leipsic, 1844. 
bs yy J. 
wade the french Language. Boston, 1842,* 


“Object: Lessons. Prepared for Teachers. New 





York, 1862. 
Analysis ’of the oe ag Sentence. New York, 
854. 2d edition, 1856.* 
Rhetoric and Composition. New York, 1859.* 
WELCH E 

American Arithmetic. Exeter, 2d edition, 1814. 

Woodstock, ba 1834. (Portland.) 
WELD, ALLEN H 

Parsing Book. Portland, 1847, 1848. (15th ed., 
1848. Boston. 

English Grammar. iasteated, Portland (1846.) 
2d ed., ae. +. ed., 50th ed., 1849, 
Imp. ed., 850, 1852. "poston revised ed., 
1858, (Buffalo. » hata 

Same, abridged. Port., 1848. (Bost., ws 

New — jrammar. ” Portland, 1852. Bos- 


ton 
Porter's mete Analysis. Revised edition. 
oston. 
Latin eat and Reader. Portland, 5th edi- 
tion, 1847. Boston. Andover.* 


Bateas? some Linguarum. Translated. Lon- 
161 
WELLS, DAVID A., 
Science of Common Thin ‘pila Y » {18672) 1850. 
Familiar Science. Philade 
Peterson's Familiar Selene Poet il Il. 
854.* 


1 
Same, Part III. Philadelphia, 1854.* 
Elements of Natural Philoso; ophy. New York.* 
aa Philosophy. New York, (1857,) 15th 
1858. 


Prine les of Chemistry. New Lag | 1858. 
First Principles of Geology. N.Y 
New Chemisiry. See Gray ¢ Wels. 
WELLS, WAL PER 
Lessons in a Phyo Geography. N. Y. 1862.* 
WELLS, W 
Wilmsen’s Micador ’From the German. Phila., 


WELLS, “WILLIAM H., 

Elements of English Grammar. a. Gram.) 
Andover, (1346,) 1848, 1 - Y., 1858. 
(Boston, 1852.)** 

(School) Grammar of the English Lan 
Andover, Ist edition, 1846. new tion, 
1846, 1848, (Portland, 1847.) Boston, 1847, 
1849, 1850, (1852,) 1857. New York, 1858,** 

WELLS, > 
Adam’s Latin Grammar. Boston, 1843.* 
WELSH, J. K., 
Familiar Lessons in Mineralogy and Geology. 
wa 1831.* 
WEST, 
jn y of of ‘Relig’ _ See Joseph Butler. 
WEST, 
Letters oe a ay Lady. Troy, 1806.* 
Letters to a Young Man.* 
WEST, 


’ J., 
Elements of Conic Sections. New York, ist 
oi * s 
WEST, 
Paiinghe for Solicitors, London, 1834," 
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WESTON, WILLIAM, 
wer and Apasionn Counting House, Lon- 


WETT EDWARD, 
Grace Grammatice Institutio Compéndiaria. 
London, 5th edition, 1739. 9th edition, 1803. 
Grammar, —, 1763.* 
Grammar. Trans by Farrand. 
Phila., 1810.* 
WHAT TELY, RICHARD, 
nts of Logic. London, 1853. New York, 
(isis) ait™..} - 1859. ee 1843. 
ville, 1 


Same, questions. pate, 3 
Questions for Ex on end 
ston, 


1843. 

Elements of Rhetoric. London, 1851. (Boston, 
1843.) — York, 1846, (1849,) 1859. (Lou- 
isville, 1854 

with questions. Boston. 

Questions for Examination indo 
Boston, 1813.* 

—— on \ Eaeeening. Boston, 1843, Cam- 


Selection of En lish § onyms. Boston, 1853. 
Same, edited by R. Dublin. tae 3d ed., 
1853. — lst edition, 1852. 
WHEATON, 
Arithmetic.* 
WHEELER, C. S. 
ee Selections "of the Greca Majora. Phila., 
Herodotus, with English Notes. 2 vols. Bos- 
1 


+» (Anon.) 


Anacreon’ .” Translated. New York.* 
be ny” sf, JOSIAL, 


ior Schools, 1842,* 
WHELPLEY, SAMUE 
Compend of History. New York, 3d edition, 
mg Ghocstnewn, 5 Jey 2 vols. 1806.) 
edited b Emerson. New York, 5th 
edition, 1821. (8th ed., 1825.) 
er = Pr History. New York, 2d 


WHEWELL, WILLIAM, 
History of the Inductive Sciences. 2 vols. New 


York, 1858.* 

wae of Scientific Ideas. New York, 3d ed., 

porn. lt and General Physics. New York, 

= Principia. Book I. Sec. I,-III. Lon- 
WHITALL. HENRY 

ae. of the Heavens. New York.* 

waite A.C 

Sehiller’s yaa Tell. See Braunfels $ White. 


by x te 
hy. Cincinnati, 1863.* 
Geography. Cleveland, 
Ohio.* 


Comsnesetal Arithmetic. See Bryant ¢ Strat- 


WHITE, E °, 


Behnelder’s 1 Theory of Harmony. Boston, New 


York. 
Seminary Clase-Book of Music. Boston.* 
Sabbath School Singing-Book. Boston, 1846.* 
—— + 0 Forte Instructor. Boston. New 
ork. 
Piano Forte without a Master. New York.* 
Melodeon without a Master. Boston; New 


York.* 
—- Epetenaien, New York.* 
WHITE, E. & J. E. GOULD, . 
The Wreath of School-Songs. Boston, 1952, ~ 
wus ew Rg 9 * a ea 
The Tyrolian 1 ston. 
The Sabbath Se ool Lute. aa. 1852," 
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WHITE, HENRY 
Elements of Universal History. Ed. by Hart, 
Outiin rt Unive raal Histo Ed. b 
nes o ve Knigh 
Philadel - . - 


WHITE, JAMES, 
The E, 90H Verb. London, 1st edition, 1761, 


WHIT. HN, 
— System of Mental Arithmetic, Phila., 


18. 
Key to Appendix in do., Philadelphia, 1818.* 
Self Instructor ; 8 stem if Practical cal Arith- 
me' 
WHITE, JOHN, 7 
Lessons on Housewifery. London, 1849. 
WHITE, JOHN J 
Collection of Arithmetical Tabtes. Hartford, 


Collection of Arithmetical Rules and Tables, 
Hartford, 4th ed., 1815. 
——_ Simplitied. Hartford, 1818, 2d ed., 
WHITE, WILLIAM, 


Essay on the Pha Loma of Greek 
e! Me: 


and Latin 
; WHITEKER, WILLIAM J., 


Inventive Drawing. a +3 1853.* 


WHITING, JOSEP 


wirinaiples 2 of ¢ English Grammar. Detroit, 1845, 


Elementary Reader. New Haven, 1824. New 
York, 1830.** 

Elegant Lessons ; or, Young Ladies’ Preceptor, 

anew, bs 1st edition, 1820.) New Haven, 


WHITLOCK. GEORGE CLINTON, 
Elements of Geo Geometry. New York, 1848, 1849, 


for” .) 
WHITON, J. M., 
ee of New Hampshire. Concord, 1834.* 
k of Latin. Boston.* 
WHITTEN HALL, —— 
a Sone. Philadelphia, 1762. 


waitrrock, 

a iebwing: ‘Book. New York.* 
WICKEY. EDWARD WALT 
wan a Grammar. 2d ed. London, 1841.* 


Book L ing Ref Reformed. London, 1797.* 
WICKH 


Aid to Voluntary Self-Improvement. N. Y., 


1844.* 
WIERZBICKI, F. P., 
A French Grammar for Beginners. N. Y., 1836. 
WIGAND, F. L. K.., 
Wirterbuch der Deutschen Synonymen. 3 vols. 
Mentz. 2d eT 1852, 
"ee? RICHAR 
North American Spelling-Book. New York, 
n. d., [1817,] 1819, 1821. 
United States Spelling “Book. New York, 1814." 
New York a. New Yo or, Fifth book. Ed. b 
———, w York, 1814, 1822. n.d. , (1825, 


Arithinetic.*” 
Dilworth’s Book-keeper’s Assistant. N. Y., 
ws 


WIGHT, O. W., 
Modern Philosophy, etc., See V. Cousin. 
Hamilton’s es 2 vols. New York.* 
WIGHTMAN, JOSE 
Select Experiments in Natural Philosophy. 


Bosto: 
WILBUR, HERVEY, 

New Testament, with references and ‘ques 
tions. Boston, 2d edition, 1824.* 

The Reference Bible. aang ry * 

Biblical Catechism. Boston, 1 

Biblical Class Text-Book. Boston, sth editton, 

. 17th edition, 1826.* 
Elements of Astronomy. New Haven, 1829. 
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wea JOSIAH. 
English Grammar. Bellows Falls, 1815. 2d 
hon, 1822.* 
_ J., & W. LIVINGSTON, 
een rammatical Alphabet. Albany, 2d edition, 


X,. A. F., 
english 1 and iat eg ay the 

8 seam ew Haven 

wnnet nee 3 


Text-Book kin First Principles of Singing. New 
or 
Where L, New York.* 

The North Carolina Reader. No. III. Phila., 
wn 1851. New York, 1856.* 


TLHEM, ——. 
Method of Teaching Singing. Translated by 
Hamilton. New York, n. d. 
Musical Manual. Edited by ’ Perot. Phila.* 
WILKINS, JOHN H., 
Elements of Astronomy. Boston, 2d edition, 
1823, edition, 1825,) 4th edition, 1826, 
1831 1838. 
WILL, HE NR CH 
Outlines of Qualitative Analysis. Boston, 1847, 


1852.* 
Outlines of Chemical Analysis. aes by 
Breed & Steiner. Boston, 1852. 
—_—e for Bes Hartford, 1826.* 
phy for nners. ‘ord, . 
Atlas to accompany do., Hartford, 3d ed., 


1831. 
Rudiments of Geography. (School Geog.)* 


Atlas to ditto.* 
Aner, ios saenee. Hartford, 2d edition, 


Ancient! Atlas to accompany ditto. Hartford, 
gly . See Wood- 
y Geography, 


History of the United States. 8vo. (N. Y., 
1828, 1854.) Philadelphia, 1843. 
School ol History of the United States. (Same, 
New York, (1831,) 1847, 1850, 
Phila elp ia, 1844. 
Historia de los Estados Unidos, Translated 
by Tolon. New York, 1852. 
History of America. New York, 


1845.* 
Last Leaves of American History. New York, 


eases History in P ive. New York, 
revised edition, A aiaeee 
Temple n, &. bing 3a ’ Chart of Universal History. 
ew York, 1854 
Historic Guide and ‘Map of Time. N. Y., 1854.* 
The American eegee, N. Y., 1854.* 
“ English New York, 1854.* 
* Ancient ? New York, 1854.* 
sry | or, Astronomical Geography. 
tay Bw New York.) 
Morals x the New York, 1857. 
WILLARD, JO 
Bhetore,’ or, Princi les of Elocution and 
Rhetoric Composition. Boston, 1833.* 
Primary Arithmetic. Providence, i843. 
WILLARD, SAMUEL, 
Rudiments of Reading. Greenfield, 1815. 
Franklin Primer; Lessons in Seeing 
a. Reading. (Anon.) Greenfield 
Lessons ; or, Improved he a 
uel to ditto, (Anon. Poe (1827.) 
edition, es. llth edition, 1 
The ( General Class-Book. ( Anon.) Greenfield, 
(1828.) 2d edition, 1829. 3d edition, 1830. 
The Popular ery or, Complete Scholar. 
Greenfield, 
An English Samos, Greenfield, ist ed., 1816.* 
: Introduction to the Latin Language. Boston n, 
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WELARD SIDNEY, 
w Grammar. Cambridge, 1817. 
WILLEMENT, EMILY E., 
Catechism of Familiar iar Things. Phila., 1853. 
WILLETS, JACOB, 
y Grammar of Geo, graphy. P -» 1814, 
3d edition, 1815. 7 tion, 12th 
edition, 1826. 
Capes for the Use « if Sheste, Pough- 
eepsie, 13th edition 
bee ee stem of ‘Guateie. Pough- 
sie, 181 
Atlas Yz ditto, Poughkeepsie, n 
The Scholar’s Arithmetic. ss. (1819.) 4th 
edition —~ a edition, 184i, N. YX.» 
55th edition 
Arithmetic. Revised by McCord, Pough.* 
Key to ditto, Poughkeepsie.* 
Mental and a Pough., 1841, 
Key to ditto, ee eepsie, 1856.* 
Book-keeping. Poughk soopele, 1830. 
WILLETS, J. H., & 8. SMI 
Elements’ of Natural S Philosophy. Phila., 1831.* 


wittiaas BW Newburyport, 1771.* 


LI B. 
tor Sunday School and Vestry. Boston.* 
WIL IAMS, C 
Principles of. ’ edicine. Philadelphia.* 
WILLIAMS, E 
New TG altoreal Gazetteer. (Chambers’ Treat. 
- A pemeacteate Part II.) N. Y., 4th ed., 


WILLIAMS, FRANCIS 

English into French. New York, 1841. 
WILLIAMS, HONORIA, 

English Grammar. Me 1823.* 
WILLIAMS, JOHN D 

Key xy Daboll’s Arithmetic, N. Y., (1833,) 


Elementary Treatise on Algebra. Bost. 1843.* 
Young’s Elements of Analytical Geometry. 
Philadelphia.* 
WILLIAMS, JOHN H., 
Elements of Astronomy. Boston, 2d edition, 


1824.* 
bf Pian’ d Spherical Trigonometry, 
ements o1 e an e! mn 
Columbia, South Carolina. * 
WILLIAMS, SAMUEL, 
History of the American Revolution. (New 
Haven, 1824.) Stonington, 2d edition, 1826, 
3d edition, 1827.** 
Wine Song: Xe Elementary Prineipl 
e Song- or, Elemen les 
of Music. Boston, 1857. 
The Sabbath-Schoo = and Tunes, 


ton. 

WILLIAMS, 

Spelling-Book. 1832.* 

Conversations sur le grand Pére. Boston.* 
WILLISTON, E. B. 

——. Five Books of the History. Hartford, 
WILLS, H., 

Outlines of Chemical fa. 

Horsford. Boston, 1854 

WILLSON, MARCIUS 

School and Family Primer. New York, 1860.* 

First Reader. New York.* 

Second “ New York, 1860, 

Third “ New York, 1860. 

Fourth “ New York, 1860, 

Fifth “* New York, 1861, 
Sixth “ New York.* 
History of the United States. Bow York, (°47,) 

1853. Illustrated edition, 1 

Cu American History. ihe York, new 


tion, n. d. 
American History. School edition. New York, 
(1852,) 1856, 


Edited by 
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WILLSON, MARCIUS, Gapnptoned) 
Comprehensive Chart of American History. 
York, 1852.* 
Accompaniment to do. New Y Ln 5 
Outlines of General History. (University ed.) 


New Yor 1859. 
ofa a 
., for sons, 1862, 
pany Bele Charts. See Calkins ¢ 
Willson. 
WILLSON, M., 
oe and Political Economy. New York, 


WILLY, ——, 
Juvenile Instructor for the Piano Forte. 1844.* 
Cramer's Instruction for the Piano Forte. 


WILMSEN, 
The Reader, or Children’s Friend. Translated 
b aN ne 1846, (1847.) 
Elements of Hebrew Grammar. Edinburgh, 
PR eae ‘ Gla 814. 
Same thout im sgow, 1814. 
hi N, LEMENT 4 it at hia, 1848.* 
tise on -kee . 
WILSON,C.P. ae * 
Greek Testament. Boston. Philadelphia.* 
WILSON, ERASMU: 
, System *of Human Anatomy. Edited by Go- 
brecht. Philadelphia.* 


N, GEORGE, 
Youth’s "Pocket Companion. London, 1759. 
WILSON, E, 
Practieal B 
wees, G. A., 
se on Book-keeping. Philadelphia.* 
WILSON. HENR 
Navigation Now ‘Modelied. London, 8th ed., 


WILSON, H 
Elements ax Moral Philosophy. New York, 
WILSON, JAMES P. 
Eseay on Grammar. Philadelphia, 1817.** 
N, JOHN. 
on English Punctuation. (Manches- 
, 1844. Boston, 1850. 3d edition, 1855.) 
6th edition, 1856. "(sth edition, 1856.) 
El of P Same, abri ) 
Boston, (6th edition, 1856.) 6th edition, 
1856. (12th edition, 1862.) 


nN, P., 
Rules of, Latin Prosody. New York.* 
Rules of Prosody, for use of Schools. New 
York, 1810.* 
Introduction to Greek Prosody. N. York, 711. 
Compendium of Greek Prosody. New York, 
1817. [With Goodrich’s Greek Grammar, 


Adam’s Homa sie. New York, (2d 
edition, 1816, wr 1819, ( 1826.) 
Sallast, Belli Catilin. et ——— Historia, New 
York, ise 2d edition, 1817. 
Lon; nus, ne Commentarius. New 
ork, 1812. 
Novum Testamentam Grecum. Hartford, 1822, 
Philadelphia, 1833, ( 1858.) 


New American Rational Spelling- -book. Lex- 


in n, Ky., 1st edition, 1810. 


WILSON, 
History "of the, American Revolution. Balti- 


witenn wp >. 
be! Elementary Treatise on Logic. New —_ 








LSON, W.P., 

cine and Easy Guide to ow » Study of French. 
4 York; Philadelphia. 

French Grammar, New York, 1846,* 
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WILSON, . 
Elocation.* 
The Young Chorister. Philadelphia.* 
wi ES ape ~ ioe ag 
oo ty Catechism, for Schools. Green- 
e. 


WINCH ESTER, GEORGE W 
Book-k ; or, the Tezcher’s Guide to 
ieee intry. With Blanks. Hartford, 


Book-keeping ; 3; or, the Low ae Guide to Sin-’ 
gle ary wild Hartford. 

Pri riting-Book. "Hartford, 1846. 
Theoretical and Practical Penmanship. Four 
books. Hartford, n. d., two editions, 

Penman’s Chart. Hartford.* 
Drawing Series. Four books. New York.* 
Exercises in Pe: tive. Two books. Hart,* 


=! todo. Hartford.* 
WINER, G. B. 
panne hag of the New Testament Diction, 


Translated by Macson. Philadelphia.* 
Grammar of the Greek Idioms of the New Tes- 
tament. Translated by Agnew and Ebbeke, 
New York, 1850.* 
Greek ¢rammar of the New Testament. Trans- 
lated by Stuart and Robinson. Andover, 


1825.* 
Grammar of the Chaldee. Edited by Hackett. 
Andover, Le * 


WINES, ENOCH 
Letters to School. Children, Boston, 1839.* 
WINGATE, EDMUND 
Rule of Proportion in "Arithmetique, &e. Lon- 
don, 1654.* 
WINGE, J. M., 
Svensk 8 Sprakliire fér Beginnare. Stockholm, 


Lirobok i Allmiinna och Svenska seein, 
Vol. I. Stockholm, 4th edition, 1847. 

byt i. Stockholm, 5th edition, 1849. 

Ne otes and Questions, for Instruction of Colored 


aN New York, 1858.* 
WINK A.E., 
Hints to Pine Ferke Players. Richmond,* 


WINNER, 
| ne Book for the Violin. New York.* 
Ta Method for the Accordeon. N. Y.* 
be ive Pai 1 London, 1838.* 
rative ology. ndon 
WINSLET D, y 


AVI 
Creek First } See Robertson § Winslet, 
WINSLOW, HUBBARD, 
ntellectual Philosophy. Boston, 


Elements of In 

1 

— of Moral Philosophy. N. Y., 1856. 
System of Book-k ing by Double Entry. 
“ Dose 336. sd 


T 
WINSTANLE 
Aristotle, Dek Boctien. Oxford, 1780. 
— CHARLES, 
nglish th Grammar. London, 6th ed., 1841.* 
WwikT, [AM 


Life ay Patrick Henry, for Schools, 
a mg 1850.* a 

WITCOM 

Nouveau  Galde de Convers. .» &e. See Bellenger. 
WITHERSPOON, JOHN, 

Lectures ,~ Moral Philoso hy. Phila., 1822.* 
WITT, H. A., & M. E. ARESKONG 

Euclld’s ‘Elementa Geometriz. Lib. Si-vI, XI, 


3, 1 


HLER, FR mestions. ke. London, 1613.* 
We 
Manual of Chemical Analysis. Translated by 
Lieber. Philadelphia, 1852, (1861.) 
WOIDE, A. G. C. 
Codex ‘Alexandrinus, Novum Testamentam 
Grece. Edited by Cowper. New York.* 
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woop, ALPHONSO, 
First Book in Botany. New York. Boston.* 
Somuey Botany. New York.* 
Class-Book of Botany. Boston, 4ist ed., 1855, 


Troy. 
New Class-Book of Botany. New York.* 
wa ries -Lessons in Botany. New York, 1863.* 
mers aie and Solicitor’s Book-keeping, Lon- 
don, 1850.* 
woop, GEORGE, 
Latin Grammar. See J. N. Madvig. 


WOOD, J. G., 
Ilustrated Netural History. New York, 1854. 


woop, 
0 for Bible-Classes, etc. N. York, ’54.* 


Primer. Boston.* 

paalling. Book. 1812.* 

IDGE, WILLIAM, 
_— ery Semish Middletown, 1800, - 
ey to the 5 ng, 
a. Derivative, and Defining iction- 
a. iddletown, 1801.* 
WOODBRIDGE, WILLIAM C., 
tory Lessons; or, First Steps to Geog- 
raphy. Hartfo rd, 1 1832.* 

Rudiments of Geography. Hartford, 2d =, 
1822. 4th ed., 1823. bth ed., 1825. 6th ed., 
1826. (9th ed. ed., 1829.) 14th 
ed., 1831. 15th ed., 1831. 

Atlas to Rudiments of Geography. Hart., 1821. 

Modern School Geography. Hartford, Ist ed., 
1844. ed., 1845. 3d ed., 1846. 5th ed., 
1847. 10th ed., 1853. 11th ed., 1854.** 

Modern Atlas. Hartford, 4th ed., 1831. n. a.** 

School Atlas. Hartford, 15th ed., 1831, n.d. 

eeceatindl Copy-Book. Bo 

py-Boo! ston, 1839.* 
System of Modern G ,* (Same as next.) 
. Hartford, imp. edition, ‘ 
WOODBRIDGE, . & ny WILLARD. 

System ¢ of Gteat Geography. Hart., 1824, 

i. 7. be Rag —- 1831. Sth edition, 1833. e 
WOODBU. 


Elements ry Marival Com ya etc. Bost.* 

self-Instructor in Musi Composition and 
Thorough Bass. New York.* 

on ation of the Voice without a Master. N. 


ork, 1853.* 
The Youth’s Song-Book. New York.* 
The Whip-poor-will; or, Youth’s Lute. N. Y.* 
Sunday School ng- 6 New York.* 
Sabbath-School Lute. New York. 
wae = School Song-Book. See Retjanie g 


Piano —~ New York.* 
Melodeon Instructor. New York.* 
Flute Preceptor. New York.* 
Instraction Book o the Violin. New York.* 
WOODBURY, W 
New Method "% | the German. New 
York, 1850. (3d edition, 1852.) 4th edition, 
1853. Revised = 1863. 
Key todo. New Yor 
Neue Methode, etc. ‘English ag for Ger- 
mans. New York, 10th edition, 1859, 
Shorter Course with the German ye 
New York, 3d edition, 1853. 10th ed., 185 
Key to Exercises in do. New } York, 1864. 
Elementar #4 German Reader. New York, 1853. 
10th edition, 1858. 
— + Ge —~ Reader. New York, 2d edition, 
German-English a and English-German Reader. 
New York, 
Wve alneteal JONATHAN ork. 
he Musi ew York.* 
WOODSON 


; ELLEN C., 
The Union Primer, Parts I. and II, Philadel- 
phia, 1856, 


oo. 


seein <8 
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WOODSON, ELLEN C., (continued.) 
The First Union Reader. Philadelphia, 1856. 
The Second Union Header. Philadel ia, 1856. 
e Third Philadelphia, 1856.* 
WOODWORTH, Bis 


Grammar Demonstrated. Auburn, N. Y., 1st 
edition, 1823.* 
WOODWORTH, D. A., 
First Lessons in = New York,* 
WOODWORTH 


Youth’s Faithful Monitor. feds, 1770.* 
An Arithmetic. 1785.* 
WOOLSEY. THEODORE D., 
Introduction to International Law. Bost., ’60.* 
Gorgias of Plato. Boston, 1843, 1850.* 
Prometheus of Aischylus. Boston, 1837, 1843.* 
Alcestis of Euripides. Camb., 1834. Bost. 1843.* 
Sato of Sophocles. Cambridge, 1835. (Bos- 
ton, 1844.) 
Electra of Sophocles. Boston, 1837. 
WORKMAN, BENJAMIN, 
Arithmetics. See J. qh. 
WORCESTER, JOSEPH E., 
Elementary Spelling-Book. Boston.* 
Pronouncing Spelling-Book. Bost. (1858,) 69.** 
Comprehensive Pronouncing and Explanato: ony 
inne Boston, (1830.) Revised 
t 
Universal and Critical Dictionary of the Eng- 
lish Language. Boston, i846, (1847, 1860.) 
Pronouncing, Explanatory, aud Synonymous 
Dictionary. Boston, 1856.* 
Academie Dictionary. 
Elementary Dictionary for Common Schools. 
Boston, 1844, 1846. Revised edition, 1850. 
Primary Dictionary. Boston. 
Geographical Dictionary; or, ~~ Gazet- 
teer. 2vols. Andover, 1817. (Bost., 1823.) 
Universal Gazetteer, Ancicnt and Modern. 2 
vols. Boston, 1823.* 
Gazetteer of the United States. Boston, 1826.* 
Sketches of the Earth and its Inhabitants. 2 
ols. Boston, 1823.* 


v 
Elements of Geogra hy, Ancient and etna. 
1 


Boston, 1819. ed. +y 1822, 1824, 1825 
ed., 1827. Stere. ed., 1827. 
Epitome of Modern Geography. 

1828. Cambridge, 1827. 
Atlas 4 ‘do. Boston, (1826,) 1828, 
Outlines of Scripture > Boston, Bost., 1828.* 
Atlas to accompany do. boston, 1828.* 
Scriptural Atlas. Bosto 
Anc lent Classical and Seritural At — ays 
t 
Historical Atlas. Boston is ary ei. 1828.) 
New ed., 1856. Cambridge, new ed., ‘1852. 
Description ‘and Iiustration of do. New York, 
— Cambridge, 1852. Boston, 1856,** 
Ancient and Modern Atlas.* 
Elements of History, Ancient and Modern, 
Boston, ist ed., (1826.) 2d ed., 1826. 3d ed., 
1835, 1843. New edition, 1850, (1853,) 


Questions to do. Boston, 1826, 1828.* 
Epitome of ey Cambridge, 1827. 
Ancient History toston.* 
WORCESTER, NOAH, 
The Friend of Youth. 
WORCESTER, SAMUEL 
A Catechism. Boston. * 
A Spelling-Book. Boston, 1829, 1830, 1831. 
Primer of the English Language ; ; or, First 
Book. Boston, (1826.) n. 
Second Book for Reading ana Speaking. Bost.y 
(1831,) new ed., » 10st, 1845; (Hallowell.) 
Third Book for Rea — Speaking. Bostorty 
(1832,) 107th ed., 107th ed, imp., 18514 
(Hallowell. ) 
Introduction to do, Boston, 1844, (1845. > 


Boston, 1820, 
Phila.) 


pan 2d ed., 1823.* 
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WOacEsTER, SAMUEL, (continued, ) eines 
fonts 1 1841, Sr ists 1846, 1566, Ciba 10 Hal- 
First Book of English Grammar. oucester, 
To 
0! 
First Lessons in : te » new 





Spelling-Book. Bost., 1848.* 
Besuel to to =. sr ipeltee. Boston, (1843,) 


Wr rr eins f Co Interest, Bosto: 

ew 0 bt * 

WORTH . E., stad os 
Appleton Cyclopedia of Drawing. N. York, 


WRAGG, — 
Flute Preceptor. New York.* 
WRIFFORD, ALLISON, 
llectual’ and Rhetorical Reader. Concord, 


mag — or Chirography. Con- 


Wasess, & 
Les: ~— ye 1836.* 
WRIGHT, ALBERT D., 
Lessons; or, "Child’s First Book. A 
er and Readet. an York, _— * 
Bienents of the Eng r, Ana- 
lytical Orthography. New x ‘Sd ed., 


Te. 4th ed., 1845, (1867. 
WRIGH ERDINAR 
Zool and-Atia. See Sundevall ¢ Wright. 
WRIG 


Ine 
Keith a ho Use of the Globes. London, 1837. 
WRIGHT, —= w. 
Phonol Chart. New York, 1847.* 
Philosop eal Grammar v4 the’ English Lan- 
guage. New York, 1838. 
Rules for Composition.* 
WRIGHT, WILL C., 
Piano Forte } ae New York.* 
WYATT, V 
Synopsis of ~" Natural History. Phila., 1830 
Conchology. New York, igsi.* 
Trestos ~! a Geo f Regulars, &c, 
metria, or metry 0 
London, 1650.* ” 
WYKOFF, W. H 
wrarripture Sehic School HY Reader. See Zvarts § Wykoff. 


Witch Grammars and Latin Vocabulary. Phil- 
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X. 


Raited by A. Crosby. Boston, 1859, 
Edited by 's Anthon, N. Y., 1852, * 
Edited by J. J. Owen. N. York.* 
With interlinear translations, by T. 
Clark. Philadelphia.* 
De Cyri Institutione. Edited by Hutchinson, 
London, 6th ed., 1765. Philadelphia, rev, 
b Watts, ist ed., 1806. (1856.} 
The . - of Cyrus. +. . by C. D. Cleve 
Cyropedia. "Ea by J. J. Owen. New York. 
y en. New York.* 
Translated. New York.* 
Memorabilia of Socrates. Leipsic, 1819. 
Ed. by C. Anthon. New ork, 1859, 
Ed. by R. D. C. Robbins. N. York, 1853, 
Ed. by A. 8. Packard. New York.* 
Anabasis and Cyropedia. Translated wes Spel- 
x= and ‘Cooper. 2vols. N. York. Phila- 
Anabasis aa ‘Memorabilia Literally translated 
New York, 1856.* 
Hutchinson. N. Y., 1849.* 
ew York; Philadelphia.» 


XENOPHON, 
Anabasis. 


. 


YATES, ——, 
History. 1832.* 
YEAGE 
Class-Book of Parsing. Philadelphia, 1858.* 
by = Cc. D. 
Select Orations of Cicero. Translated. New 
York, 1856.* 
YONGE 
English-Greek Lexicon. Ed. by Drisler. New 


York.* 
YOUMANS, EDWARD L. 
Class-Book of Chemistry. New York, (1852,) 
R. ' 1857.) 
mical Atlas; or, Shenae of Familiar 
“Objects. New York, 1855. 
Chart of Chemistry. New York, 1851.* 
New Chart of A 
YOUNG, ANDREW 
oe - ¥ = the oo of Government, 


u. 
You rot Lessons in in Civil Government. N. York.* 


Night ‘Thou hts. School edition. Phila., 1852-2 
Ea. by J. R. Boyd. School edition. N. ¥.* 
YOUNG, J. 


Elementary ae on Aigisa: Theoretical 
and Practical. Philadelphia, 1845. 

Elements of Mechanics. Philadelphia.* 

Geometry. Philadelphia.* 

Elements of Geometry, \ with notes. Rev. by 
Floy. Philadelphia.* 

Elements of Analytical Geometry. Rev. by 

liams. Philadelphia.* 
Elements of of ene -_ —- Trigonometry. 
le 1 ° 
Elements oF ~ » Ditterential Calculus. Lon- 


don, 1831. ‘ 
Elements of the Integral Calcujus. Phila. 
Mathematical Tables. Philadelphia.* 
Computation of Logarithms. Philadelphia.* 
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YOUNG, SAMUEL, 
Practical Arithmetic. Derby, Eng., 1833.* 
YOUNG WILLIA 


tien 
“dition, Te. 


h’ Dictionary. London, 2d 
Dublin, 9th edition, 1793. 


ZACHOS, J. C., 
‘Analytic Elocution. New York.* 
"york, 188. Speaker. Cincinnati, 1851. N. 


Benen d Klocation. See Parker § Zachos. 
ZEISBERGER. VID, 


Essay of a tx Indian —~ ee Spell- 
ing-Book. Ri — 
Grammar of th ay = lng ihe. Lenni-Len- 
, or Deleware Translated by 
mceau. Philadelphia, 1827.* 


ZENDE 

rial French and English Primer. N. Y.* 

ZENER, CHARLES, 
ical Manual, Boston.* 
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ZIRARDINI, ——. 
Nouveau Guide, &e. nan cite 
ZORNLIN, ROSINA 
Recreations in Physica Geography. London, 
4th edition, 1851. 
Outlines of Physical Geography. Lond., 1851. 
Figees Geography, he same.) Rev. by w. 
cane. Boston, 1855. 
‘The Work of Waters; or, Recreations in Hy- 
drology. London, 2d ed., 1850. 
Recreations in Geology. London, 3d ed., 1852, 
Outlines of Geology. London, ‘1862, (Phila- 
mre. 1847.) 


Grammar of the Latin language. Translated 
by Bancroft. New York, 1529. 
Same, translated by Schmitz, and edited by 
Anthon. N. Y., (1849,) 34. ed.,1860. 
School Grammar, (same abridged. y Translated 
¥, oy and edited by Anthon, New 
or 
Syntax of the Latin Langenge. Elited by C. 
Beck. Boston 2d edition, 1 
Latin Exercises. New York.* 
Same, edited by Anthon. New York.* 
Key to do. New York.* 
Classics, &c. oe Schmitz § Zumpt. 
ZUNDEL, JOH 
Sabbath’ Scticol’ Collection. See Matthews ¢ 
Zundel. 
New York.* 


The Amateur Organist. 
New York.* 


The Melodcon Instructor. 
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IL SCHAUMBURG-LIPPE. 


Prior to the Reformation, (introduced in 1558,) the degree of popular 
ignorance was extreme, there not being a single village school within the 
territory. Under the reign of Earnest, (1569~1622,) schools were estab- 
lished in every town and village, and in 1610 a gymnasium was founded 
at Stadthagen, which was afterwards raised to a University and in 1621 
removed to Rinteln. By his successors, orphan houses were erected, and 
@ fund created for building and maintaining churches, schools, &c. A 
new impulse was given in 1757 by John Gottfried Herder, but his con- 
tinuance in the office of Consistorial Councillor and Superintendent was 
too brief for permanent benefit. Princess Juliana took the schools under 
her especial patronage, and issued the High School Ordinance of 1794, 
while Prince George William (1807-1860) has improved the condition of 
many of the teachers, established the Teachers’, Widows’, and Orphans’ 
Funds, and placed them under the charge of the Consistory. 

The system of primary schools within this territory does not differ es- 
sentially from that of Lippe-Detmold. The number of school children is 
about 4,000, included in thirty-seven school-districts. The position of 
the teachers in respect of culture and efficiency is not below that of any 
other State. The Teachers’ Seminary at Biickeburg is well conducted and 
the seminarists (fourteen in number) are obliged, besides the normal in- 
struction of the Seminary, to attend also the classes of the city gymna- 
sium. The lower classes of the city schools are assigned to them, for 
which instruction they receive a small annual salary. Unusual facilities 
are afforded for improvement in music and singing, and many of the teach- 
ers are at the same time organists and sextons. The salary varies from 
150 to 500 thalers. The annual tuition fee is one thaler for each child. 
In some of the common schools instruction is given in drawing and 
gymnastics. 

The gymnasium at Biickeburg is a flourishing institution with five 
classes, nine teachers, and 155 pupils. A certificate of proficiency at the 
final examination admits to the University and to subsequent examina- 
tion for admission into the civil service. The Latin school at Stadtha- 
gen, with twenty pupils, prepares them for entrance into the third class 
of the gymnasium. 

The “ burgher schools” of Biickeburg and Stadthagen, each with two 
classes, have a course of instruction somewhat in advance of the common 
schools. There is also a Higher Female School, with fifty scholars, un- 
der the rector of the gymnasium—and two Burgher Female Schools, 
with 810 pupils. The Evangelical Reformed School, with 105 pupils, the 
Catholic School, with twenty pupils, the Industrial School for girls, and 
the Infant School, include all the special and private institutions. The 
total number of teachers in the principality is sixty-one, besides six fe- 
male teachers for instruction in domestic occupations—the total number 
of scholars is 5,056. 
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